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PREFACE 

It is a satisfaction to be able to make public the following outline 
of the visit made to South American countries by the Hon. Theodore 
E. Burton, lately United States Senator from Ohio, during the spring 
and early summer of 1915. Mr. Burton's trip, following so closely 
upon that of Mr. Robert Bacon, has plainly done much to extend and 
develop that sympathy between the various American Republics as 
well as that more complete understanding between them which is so 
marked a feature of the history of the past few years. The people 
of the two American continents are being made increasingly conscious 
of the fact that they share a common obligation and a common oppor- 
tunity toward the maintenance and perfection of democratic institu- 
tions. Despite great variance in population, in natural resources, in 
area, and in climate, the South American Republics have a large com- 
mon fund of principles and of ideals. It is becoming that no effort 
should be spared to emphasize this fact and to make it so plain that he 
who runs may read. 

Toward the accomplishment of this end no agency is likely to be 
more effective than frequent international visits on the part of gen- 
uinely representative men. To promote and to develop this form of 
activity is one of the chief functions of the Division of Intercourse 
and Education. 

Nicholas Murray Butler, 

Acting Director. 
November 10, 1915. 
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FORMER SENATOR BURTON'S TRIP 
TO SOUTH AMERICA 

Washington, August i6, 1915. 

Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, Acting Director, 

Division of Intercourse and Education, 

Sir: 

To my r^ret I find myself unable to comply with the suggestion 
to prepare a comprehensive report of the trip of Senator Theodore E. 
Burton to South America. Not anticipating that such a report would 
be desired, I made no notes with that end in view, and at the conclusion 
of the trip turned over to Senator Burton the documents, clippings, etc., 
which had been accumulated on the way. I am, therefore, obliged to 
confine myself to a brief and general narrative, which I take pleasure 
in submitting. 

The trip embraced the capitals of every country of South America 
except Colombia, Venezuela and Ecuador. The party consisted of 
Senator Theodore E. Burton, Mr. Robert F. Wilson, who is the Wash- 
ington representative of The Cleveland Leader, and myself. We left 
New York March 20 and pursued the following itinerary : 



Colon 


Juliaca 


Montevideo 


Panama 


Cuzco 


Parana and 


Paita 


Lake Titicaca 


Paraguay Rivers 


Salaverry 


La Paz 


Asuncion 


Trujillo 


Arica 


Uruguayana 


Callao 


Valparaiso 


Sao Paulo 


Lima 


Santiago de Chile 


Rio de Janeiro 


Mollendo 


Mendoza 


Bahia 


Arequipa 


Buenos Aires 


New York. 



We arrived in New York June 25. 

In every one of the countries visited Senator Burton met the Presi- 
dent and principal men, as well as many Governors of States, and other 
local authorities of places where we stopped. He was everywhere 
shown special attention. A banquet given him by the Government of 
Peru was extraordinary in its appointments. The Governments of 
Bolivia and Paraguay were especially pleased by his visit; for few 
travelers brave the discomforts and dangers of a journey to the Bo- 
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livian plateau, while Paraguay is even further off the beaten track. 
Senator Burton made an address before the Paraguayan Senate, and 
the Government of that country gave him a luncheon on one of their 
gimboats. 

In his conversations with public men and other distinguished citi- 
zens, Senator Burton advocated closer intellectual relations between the 
United States and the countries of South America, and better under- 
standing, more intercourse and increased commerce, as well as friendly 
cooperation for the progress of the world. His sentiments were 
heartily reciprocated. I was assured by diplomatic and consular offi- 
cers of the United States that his visit was invaluable in promoting 
better relations, for they immediately noticed an increase of cordiality 
on the part of the authorities. Senator Burton's pleasant manner and 
prudent words, indicating his kindly disposition and deep learning, 
could not fail to make a strong impression. Interviews given to the 
newspapers along the route, especially at Buenos Aires, undoubtedly 
exerted a good influence. The Senator delivered addresses before 
schools at several places, such as La Paz and Santiago, and before 
assemblies of our own citizens in Buenos Aires, Montevideo and Rio 
de Janeiro, giving them encouragement and good advice. At the same 
time he made an exhaustive study of social, economic and political 
conditions in the various countries. 

Among the matters specially recommended by Senator Burton were 
participation in the Pan American Medical Congress to be held in San 
Francisco, in June, 1915, participation in the Pan American Scientific 
Congress to be opened in Washington in December, 1915, and a more 
general and concerted development of international law. With refer- 
ence to the Medical Congress, something was accomplished, but much 
less than the Senator had desired, as the time for its sessions was 
nearly at hand. Unfortunately, too short a notice seems to have been 
given of this Congress, and no attempt appears to have been made to 
circulate any kind of a program; the meagre extent to which the 
United States participated in the Sixth Pan American Medical Con- 
gress in Lima, in 1913, was also not calculated to inspire enthusiasm. 
The recommendations made with reference to the Pan American Scien- 
tific Congress met with a more general response. The pamphlets given 
me, with the preliminary program of the Scientific Congress, were 
distributed and proved very opportune. Too little is known about 
this Congress in South America, and it is advisable that every effort 
be made to bring it to the attention of the leading men and newspapers. 

Senator Burton also strongly indorsed the organization of societies 
, of international conciliation, and national societies of international law, 
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to be affiliated with the American Institute of International Law. 
With respect to the societies of international law, pamphlets on 
that subject were distributed in the various countries, and evidently 
much appreciated. The Peruvian Society of International Law 
was found to be leading a passive existence, owing to the impres- 
sion that nothing was to be done until the end of the European war ; 
but on learning of the plans for the first meeting of the Institute, the 
leaders promised to continue actively in the final organization of the 
society. In Bolivia, the Minister of Foreign Affairs showed great in- 
terest in such a society and promised to take up the matter. In Chile, 
Dr. Alejandro Alvarez was much pleased to receive the pamphlets, for 
they would assist him in perfecting the Chilean organization, in stimu- 
lating activity in Bolivia, and in obtaining the organization of a society 
in Ecuador. In Argentina, Dr. Luis M. Drago promised to take up 
the matter as soon as possible."^ The Uruguayan Society has made 
much progress ; it was inaugurated with imposing ceremonies, and an 
eloquent address was delivered by its President, Dr. Zorrilla de San 
Martin, on May 12, on the occasion of the visit to Montevideo of Dr. 
Lauro MuUer, the Minister of Foreign Affairs of Brazil. The Minister 
of Foreign Affairs of Paraguay also accepted with interest the sug- 
gestion to organize such a society. Several of the leaders of the Bra- 
zilian Society were absent at the time of our visit, but the pamphlets 
were delivered to other members. 
With reference to local societies of international conciliation and of 



*Since this report was written, a complete organization of a national branch 
of the American Institute of International Law has been effected in Argentina, 
with Dr. Lnis M. Drago as its President and active spirit The following is a 
list of the other National Institutes already effective in South America, with a 
list of their officers so far as reported: 

Abgentine Repubuc. — Luis M. Drago, President; Eduardo Sarmiento Las- 
piur, Sec'y Gcn'l. 

Bolivia. — ^Victor £. Sanjines, President; Alberto D. de Medina, Sec'y; Dario 
Gutierrez, Treas. 

Brazil — ^Amaro Cavalcanti, Chairman; Manoel Peregrino de Silva, Sec'y; 
Alfredo Pinto, Treas. 

Chils. — Luis Barros Borgoiio, President; Ricardo Montaner Bello, Sec'y; 
Jorjc Errazuriz Tagle, Treas. 

Costa Rica. — ^Luis Anderson, President; Qaudio Gonzilez Rucavado, Sec'y; 
Ezequiel Gutierrez, Treas. 

DoMiincAN Repubuc — No list of officers. 

Guatemala. — No list of officers. 

Mexico. — No list of officers. 

Nicaragua. — Modesto Barrios, President; Francisco Paniagua Prado, Sec'y. 

Panama. — Federico Boyd, Honorary President; Samuel Lewis, President; 
K Hazera, Sec'y. 

Peru. — Ramon Ribeyro, President; Jos^ Matias Manzanilla, Vice-President; 
Juan Bautista de Lavalle, Sec'y; Anibal Maurtua, Treas. 

Uruguay. — No list of officers. 

Venezuela. — No list of officers. 
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international law, Senator Burton's recommendations were a continua- 
tion of the work so well initiated by Hon. Robert Bacon during his 
journey through South America two years ago, when I had the honor 
to accompany him. The seeds sowed by Mr. Bacon have borne good 
fruit and their results will become more apparent as time goes on. As 
a consequence of his trip, societies for international conciliation 
were founded in several countries, and a national society of inter- 
national law was founded in every country he visited except the 
Argentine Republic, that is to say, in Brazil, Uruguay, Chile and Peru. 
In the Argentine Republic, untoward circumstances have delayed the 
organization of such a society, but the ground is prepared and the 
seed is there. The influence of his suggestions has penetrated to other 
countries of South America. Wherever he went, his distinguished per- 
sonality and courteous manner left an agreeable impression and he is 
pleasantiy remembered by all who met him. . 

Another distinguished American who has accomplished invaluable 
results in bringing the North and South closer together is Hon. Elihu 
Root. It is safe to say that no citizen of our country is more widely 
admired, respected and beloved in Latin America. He, better than any- 
one else, has been able to lay before Latin America the true disposi- 
tion of the United States with reference to the southern republics. The 
memory of his great trip in 1906, and of the words of encouragement 
and assurance which he uttered, is fresh in the minds of all. 

We had abundant opportunity to observe the value of such inter- 
national visits of distinguished men and their effect in promoting 
friendly relations. Mr. Root and Mr. Bacon were everywhere referred 
to with affection. In going down the west coast, we found the visit of 
the Hon. William J. Bryan well remembered, and on the east coast and 
in the interior the visit of Hon. Theodore Roosevelt was often men- 
tioned. 

A more detailed account of the trip is here given. 

New York to Peru 

At noon, on March 20, 1915, we left New York on the United Fruit 
Steamer Metapan, and after a cold and rough voyage entered the har- 
bor of Havana, March 24. Here the steamer remained for twenty- 
four hours ; but owing to quarantine regulations on the Canal Zone, 
none of the passengers in transit were permitted to disembark, nor 
were visitors from the city allowed on board. After several days more 
on the Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea, we arrived at Colon 
at daybreak on March 29. 
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Senator Burton was received by the captain of the port and an aide 
of Governor Goethals, as well as by the Governor of Colon, Mr. Ruben 
S. Arcia, who, by order of the Panamanian Government, came in per- 
son to welcome him. Unfortunately, our stay on the Isthmus was 
restricted to a few hours, as the steamer we were to take at Panama 
was ready to sail. We made the most of the time, motored to Gatun 
with Governor Arcia and saw vessels passing through the great locks ; 
then continued by railroad automobile to Gamboa, where we took a 
gasoline launch through Culebra Cut; and then went on to Panama, 
meeting Governor Goethals on the way. In the City of Panama, Sena- 
tor Burton called on President Belisario Porras, and had a cordial 
conversation with him. After lunch at the Tivoli Hotel, where we met 
the American Minister, William Jennings Price, General Clarence R. 
Edwards, and other American functionaries, we hastened to Balboa 
and boarded the Peruvian steam UcaycUi, which sailed at 2 p.m. 

The Pacific Ocean was true to its name. On March 31 we crossed 
the equator and on the following day entered the Gulf of Guayaquil. 
W^e sailed up the wide, muddy bay and river, through a forest region 
where the banks were covered with dense tropical vegetation, then 
through a flat g^razing country with much cattle, and in the afternoon 
anchored before the city of Guayaquil. Quarantine regulations in Peru 
forbade our landing in the principal city of Ecuador, but we derived 
much information from conversations with officials and merchants who 
came aboard. The vessel loaded and tmloaded all night and sailed the 
next morning. Before sailing, we saw, far to the northeast above the 
clouds, the summit of Chimborazo, a giant cone with a broken top. 
By evening we had emerged from Ecuadorean waters, and were abreast 
of Puerto Pizarro, where the conqueror of Peru made his first landing 
in the confines of that country ; it is a small village at the edge of a 
large plain, near the city of Tumbez. From here the character of the 
coast changed, and treeless arid hills became its feature. 

Peru. 

Soon after dawn on April 3, our vessel entered the semi-circular 
harbor of Paita, surrounded by arid bluffs. We went ashore with the 
American consular agent, Mr. Charles G. B. Wilson, and the represen- 
tative of W. R. Grace & Company, and visited the custom house, the 
little plaza with its struggling plants and the two old churches, and 
walked through several of the narrow, dusty streets, bordered by small 
bright-colored houses, and glaring in the sunlight. 

Further down the coast, the steamer anchored off Eten, half con- 
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cealed on a sandy shore next to a sandy mountain, where the sea was 
rough and the passengers who disembarked were lowered to lighters 
in a barrel cut out on one side. It also stopped at Pacasmayo, another 
small town on the edge of the sea in arid surroundings. The next stop 
was at Salaverry, a little port town sheltered by a rocky headland on 
the outskirts of the desert. Here we went ashore with the American 
consul, Mr. John B. Brophy, and had time to take the train to the city 
of Trujillo, lying not far from the coast, in an irrigated river valley. 
Though our stay was limited to a few hours, we were able to see the 
principal streets and churches, and have talks with several prominent 
merchants. 

On the next day, April 6, we arrived in the harbor of Callao, and 
were met by the American Minister, Hon. Benton McMillin, our consul 
general, Hon. William W. Handley, and by the official representative 
of the Peruvian Foreign Office, Mr. German Cisneros y Raygada, who 
took us ashore in a navy barge and on to Lima in a special electric car. 

The week spent at Lima was crowded with visits and trips for sight- 
seeing and study, interviews with prominent men, and social functions 
where Senator Burton was enabled to meet many of the most dis- 
tinguished Peruvians and foreigners. There are few cities so rich in 
historical associations as the old capital from which the Spanish vice- 
roys ruled their vast dominions. We visited the great cathedral and 
the ancient church and monastery of San Francisco with its secluded 
inner court; the old government palace which has been the home of 
viceroys and governors from the time of Pizarro ; the old Inquisition 
building now occupied by the Peruvian Senate ; the city hall, the house 
of Torre-Tagle, one of the most interesting specimens of the home of a 
noble Spanish family in America; and the valuable collection of an- 
tiquities belonging to Senator Javier Prado y Ugarteche. It is most 
unfortunate that not more eflFort has been made to preserve the price- 
less relics of Peruvian history. Ignorance, indifference and cupidity 
have been responsible for the destruction and scattering of antiquities 
since the Spanish conquest ; and even now the National Museum con- 
taining the great collection of the Peruvian Government is located on 
the second floor of a building which is not fire proof, and is closed for 
lack of funds. 

The buildings and institutions which indicate the trend of the present 
are also of interest. We visited the National Library, the archive room, 
the home of the Geographical Society, the University of San Marcos, 
the School of Medicine, and the Engineering School. Ever)rwhere Sen- 
ator Burton was courteously received and shown around. At the Uni- 
versity, the rector, Dr. Jose Pardo, then presidential candidate and now 
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president-elect of Peru, and members of all the faculties, accompanied 
Senator Burton through the building. 

A trip to Rio Blanco, on the Central Railroad of Peru, arranged by 
Mr. W. L. Morkill, President of the Peruvian Corporation, gave an 
idea of the difficulty of railroad construction in the Peruvian moun* 
tains and afforded views of magnificent mountain scenery. 

Among the many gentlemen with whom Senator Burton enjoyed in- 
terviews were the President of Peru, Gen. Oscar Benavides ; the Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, Dr. Solon Polo ; Dr. Jose Pardo, rector of the 
University and now president-elect of Peru; his brother, Mr. Felipe 
Pardo, formerly Minister to the United States ; Dr. J. M. Manzanilla, 
Dr. Anibal Maurtua, Dr. Juan Bautista de Lavalle, Dr. Javier Prado y 
Ugarteche and Dr. Eleodoro Romero, professors at the University, and 
several of them prominent in political life; Mr. Augusto Durand, a 
political leader; Messrs. Victor and Federico Pezet; Dr. Ernesto 
Odriozola, dean of the School of Medicine; Dr. Fernando Fuchs, of 
the Engineering School ; Mr. Emilio Ortiz de 2^allos ; and Mr. Isaias 
Pierola. Messrs. Manzanilla, Maurtua and Lavalle showed especial 
interest in the Scientific Congress to be held in Washington, and in the 
Peruvian Society of International Law, and gave valuable suggestions. 
With many others Senator Burton became acquainted during his visits 
to the various public institutions and at social gatherings, especially at a 
reception given in his honor by Consul General and Mrs. Handley, at 
lunches given by Mr. and Mrs. Felipe Pardo and the British Minister, 
Mr. Ernest A. Rennie, and at dinners given by the American Minister 
and Mrs. McMillin, and by President Benavides. 

Too much can not be said of the generous hospitality of the Peruvian 
Government. President Benavides, Minister of Foreign Affairs Polo, 
and every official with whom we came in contact did their utmost to 
make our stay agreeable and instructive. Mr. German Cisneros, the 
introducer of diplomats, was our constant and indefatigable companion 
and guide. The attentions shown us by the Government culminated in 
a sumptuous banquet given to Senator Burton by His Excellency, 
President Benavides, at which the floral decorations were remarkable 
in their oddity and beauty. The banquet was attended by the mem- 
bers of the Cabinet and their wives, and many other distinguished 
persons. Among those present were President Benavides ; Col. Abrill, 
President of the Council of Ministers ; Mr. Polo, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs ; Mr. Benavides, Minister of the Interior ; Mr. Jibenez, Minis- 
ter of Justice ; Mr. Oyanguren, Minister of Finance ; Mr. Alayza, Min- 
ister of Public Works; and Mr. Carmona, Mayor of Lima. On this 
occasion, and everywhere in Peru, it was gratifying to hear from all 
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sides the kindest expressions of affection and admiration of the Peru- 
vians for the United States. 

It was with regret that we left Lima and embarked at Callao. On 
the second day after our departure, the vessel arrived at MoUendo, 
where we disembarked in a rough surf and took the train for Arequipa. 
This trip was one of the most beautiful features of the whole journey. 
The train passed first over bare, stony hills, then in zigzag curves 
climbed mountains with magnificent views of the distant ocean, then 
crossed a barren plain with strange crescent-shaped sand dunes, then 
climbed above another mountain ridge from which an imposing view 
was obtained of an arid rugged plateau, like a frozen yellow sea, and 
finally followed a ravine which gradually widened into the plain of 
Arequipa. 

We were fortunate in making connections at MoUendo with the tri- 
weekly train. One of the difficulties of travel in South America is the 
uncertainty of railway connections. From the coast to Arequipa there 
were three trains a week, from Arequipa to Cuzco and La Paz there 
was but one weekly train making through connections. Also from 
La Paz to Arica and Antofagasta there was only a single train a week. 
The train service between La Paz and Antofagasta illustrates the im- 
possibility of laying out a definite itinerary. At one time there were 
three through trains a week, then the service was reduced to two, and 
after the outbreak of the European War to only one train every two 
weeks, every other Saturday. Several months ago it was made one 
train a week. Not only is there this great lack of facilities, but in 
addition it is practically impossible to obtain accurate information until 
one arrives at the very railroad station from which the train is to 
depart. 

Before leaving the United States the only way in which I was able 
to obtain even a general idea of the time tables of the Bolivian railway 
was by visiting the Bolivian consulate in New York and looking over 
files of newspapers. The various steamship agencies in New York 
either had no information or their information was incorrect. The 
time tables are frequently changed without notice, and even at Lima it 
was impossible to obtain accurate data about the trains in southern 
Peru without sending telegrams of inquiry, although the Southern 
Railway of Peru belongs to the same company which manages the 
Central Railway. At Arequipa it was necessary to send a telegram to 
La Paz in order to ascertain on what dates trains left that city for Arica 
and Antofagasta. We had similar difficulties with reference to the 
railroad from Santiago across the Andes, the railroad and steamship 
connections between Buenos Aires and Paraguay, and the railroads 
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of Brazil. It would be a great assistance to persons intending to travel 
in South America, and would doubtless foster intercourse, if some 
o£Sce in the United States, the Pan American Union for instance, made 
it a point to gather and have ready at all times the latest South Ameri- 
can steamship schedules and railroad time tables. 

Another difficulty about South American travel, of which our party 
was most keenly made aware in Arequipa, is the lack of adequate hotel 
accommodations. While most of the capitals have fairly comfortable 
hotels, Buenos Aires is the only city where there is a hotel of the kind 
which the American traveling public generally demands. Even in so 
important a capital as Rio de Janeiro, the hotel accommodations were 
poor, and in some of the interior towns they are of the most primitive 
kind. Conditions are gradually growing better, but there would seem 
to be an opportunity for profit in the establishment of adequate hotels. 
During our trip from Arequipa to Cuzco and on to Lake Titicaca, we 
found it most convenient to sleep and take our meals on the train. 

After an early excursion through the city of Arequipa, and a visit 
to the old Jesuit church with its elaborate fagade, and to the spacious 
cathedral, we left for the town of Juliaca. For a long time Mt. Misti, 
which towers over the city, remained in sight, as well as Mt. Chachani. 
The train passed through a rocky and arid country, but higher up 
reached grazing land where there were views of distant snowy peaks 
and where the Indians who appeared at the railroad stations were at- 
tired in picturesque native costumes. In the afternoon we passed the 
highest point reached on our journey, 14,731 feet high, where the rari- 
iied atmosphere made breathing difficult. We stayed over night at 
Juliaca and left the following morning for Cuzco. The train first 
traversed a plain bounded by mountains and used for grazing, formerly 
a part of the bed of Lake Titicaca. The valley gradually became nar- 
rower and the ground higher, affording pasture to large flocks of llamas 
and alpacas. At La Raya, the highest point of the pass is reached, at an 
altitude of 14,153 feet. The train then follows the course of the Vil- 
canota River, one of the most remote of the headwaters of the Amazon. 
It flows through a fertile valley full of Indian villages, where the na- 
tives who gather at the stations in their peculiar ponchos and hats, still 
speak the Quechua language. Late in the evening we arrived at the 
old Inca capital, Cuzco. 

The courtesy of the Peruvian Government extended to the point of 
instructing the prefects and principal officials of the towns where we 
stopped, to show us every attention. In this way we had the pleasure 
of meeting the prefect of Arequipa ; and at Cuzco, also, the prefect of 
the Department, Mr. Felix Costa Laurent, came to greet us. He was 
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accompanied by Dr. Albert A. Giesecke, the American rector of the 
University of Cuzco. Dr. Giesecke's work is an example of Yankee 
influence bringing new life into old surroimdings. He is a young grad- 
uate of the University of Pennsylvania, who was in Cuzco as an agent 
of the Department of Commerce at a time when trouble occurred be- 
tween the students of the decadent University of Cuzco and the rector 
of die institution. Dr. Giesecke was tendered the office of rector and 
though he has been seriously hampered by a lack of funds, the insti- 
tution under him has made substantial progress and its reputation has 
greatly increased. In addition he has been elected a member of the 
dty council of Cuzco, and has done valuable work in preserving the 
ancient monuments, in obtaining better and cleaner streets — ^in which 
direction there is still a great deal to be accomplished — and in awaken- 
ing the citizens to the resources and requirements of their city. He and 
his friends are now planning a ''greater Cuzco" campaign of education 
within and advertisement abroad. His great handicap is the difficulty 
of securing funds and at the present moment he is especially anxious 
to obtain a suitable library of Spanish books for the University. The 
University may be said to possess no library at all, and any donations 
of Spanish bodes would be of the greatest value in promoting the in- 
struction of aspiring young Peruvians and in assisting the praise- 
worthy efforts of Dr. Giesecke. 

We spent a busy day at Cuzco. With the prefect and Dr. Giesecke, 
we rode up to the stupendous m^^alithic Inca fortification of Sac- 
sahuaman, which commands the city and surrounding valley ; viewed 
other mysterious Inca remains; visited the walls of the palace of 
Manco Capac, the first Inca; the cathedral with its collection of pic- 
tures of bishops of Cuzco, beginning with Pizarro's companion, Val- 
verde; the Jesuit church on the plaza; the University which occupies 
the building formerly inhabited by the Jesuits ; the Merced church and 
monastery with ornately carved pillars, surrounding the court yard; 
and the Santo Domingo church and monastery, built upon the site of the 
Inca Temple of the Sun, some of the walls of which are still visible. 
Throughout the city, forming part of many houses, we saw massive 
Inca walls, from which the whitewashing that formerly obscured them 
has been removed largely through the efforts of Dr. Giesecke. 

The city council of Cuzco declared Senator Burton "an illustrious 
guest of the city," and the Mayor, and a committee of the city council 
notified him of this designation at a reception given at the home of a 
distinguished citizen, Mr. Bonachea. The Mayor and Dr. Giesecke 
made addresses, and Senator Burton responded, expressing his thanks 
for the honor, and his good wishes for the future of the city. At this 
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reception pieces of weirdly attractive Inca music, collected by a Peru- 
vian musician^ were rendered. 

On the return from Cuzco to Juliaca, we stopped for a short time at 
Sicuani and saw an Indian market. Several thousand Indians were 
assembled in their native costumes, the women selling, and the men 
standing by, among them a number of Indian alcaldes, or local chiefs, 
with enormous staffs of office. From Juliaca we continued to Puno 
on the edge of Lake Titicaca, and here embarked on a small steamer, 
which left on the following morning. 

Bolivia 

The daylight trip across Lake Titicaca was very interesting. The 
lake is two miles above sea level and while the nights were very cold, 
the day was warm and pleasant. We sailed over the green waters 
to Copacabana on the Bolivian shore and visited an old shrine which 
attracts pilgrims, then passed the Island of the Sun, the sacred Island 
of the Incas, as well as the Island of the Moon, both of them cov- 
ered with terraces, on some of which ruins were to be seen, and 
finally arrived at the Bolivian port of Guaqui. At sunset there was 
a magnificent view of two hundred miles of snowy Andes from 
lUampu to lUimani. 

On the following day we continued our journey to La Paz, stopping 
on the way at Tiahuanaco, where we went out to view the ancient 
pre-Inca mounds and monoliths with their mysterious carvings. After 
traveling through a grazing country, the train crossed a monotonous 
plateau to a station called Alto, where a change was made to an 
electric car ; an immediate descent followed into a deep valley, where 
the city of La Paz lies picturesquely on the steep banks of a small 
stream. The American Minister, Hon. John D. O'Rear, awaited us 
at Alto, and the Bolivian Sub-Secretary of Foreign Affairs, Mr. Rafael 
Torrico Lemoine, at the station in La Paz. 

During our stay at La Paz, Senator Burton had interesting con- 
ferences with the Minister of Foreign Affairs, Hon. Victor E. San- 
gines; Mr. Rafael Torrico Lemoine, Sub-Secretary; Mr. Anibal 
Capriles, the Minister of Public Instruction; Mr. Jorge E. Zalles, 
President of the Bank of the Nation; Mr. Jose Gutierrez Gkierra, a 
banker and deputy in Congress, and other distinguished persons. He 
was received by President Ismael Montes, who expressed a strong 
desire for closer intellectual and commercial relations with the United 
States. At a dinner given to Senator Burton by Minister O'Rear, and 
at a lunch given by Mr. and Mrs. Zalles, Senator Burton met many 
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persons prominent in political and financial affairs, including Messrs. 
Micael Saracho and Jose Carrasco, Vice-Presidents of the Republic; 
Mr. Victor E. Sangines, Minister of Foreign Aflfairs; Mr. Julio 
Zamora, Minister of Finance; Mr. Placido Sanchez, Minister of Jus- 
tice ; Mr. Anibal Capriles, Minister of Public Instruction ; Mr. Nestor 
Gutierrez, Minister of War ; Mr. Nestor Cueto V., Prefect of the City 
of La Paz; Mr. Ezequiel Zuazo, President of the Municipal Council; 
Mr. Jorge Saenz, President of the Bolivian National Bank; and Mr. 
Ismael Montes, Jr. 

The Bolivian Government was very cordial, and with its assistance 
Senator Burton made a special study of educational conditions in La 
Paz, visiting, in company with the Minister of Public Instruction, 
Mr. Capriles, and the Sub-Secretary of Foreign Affairs, Mr. Torrico 
Lemoine, the High School, the National Musetun, and the School of 
Medicine, where valuable results have been obtained in sertun work 
and important experiments are being made. At an American Metho- 
dist educational institution, the "Colegio Ingles," Senator Burton and 
Mr. O'Rear made addresses. Though the climate at the time of our 
stay was quite trying, the afternoons being warm and the nights and 
mornings uncomfortably cold, the sight-seeing features of the trip 
were not neglected, and in company with Minister O'Rear, who was 
very attentive, we visited the chief points of interest in the quaint old 
city and its wild and rocky surroundings. 

It was decided that Senator Burton and I return to the coast by 
railroad to Arica, while Mr. Wilson was to take a train to Antofagasta 
and join the vessel there. We accordingly left La Paz on the evening 
of April 23. On the following morning the train reached Puquios 
station, where a rack engine was attached and a steep downward grade 
through an utterly barren country began. The railroad followed a 
deep g^Uy and at times views were obtained of the barren lowland 
and the distant ocean. Further on the country became sandier and the 
train descended to the sea shore which it followed to Arica. Here 
we embarked on the Chilean steamer PaJena, which sailed at six p.m. 

Chile 

Stops were made by the steamer at Iquique, Antofagasta and 
Coquimbo. On the morning of April 28 we sighted Mt. Aconcagua 
far in the distance, and in the afternoon of the same day arrived at 
Valparaiso. Mr. Verne L. Havens, the American Commercial At- 
tache; Mr. Leo J. Keena, the American Consul, and Mr. Frederic 
Wightman, the local manager of W. R. Grace & Company, came 
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aboard to meet us, as well as Mr. Anlbal Las Casas, the Secretary of 
the Intendente of Valparaiso. 

On the following day, after viewing the city with Consul Keena 
and holding interviews with prominent merchants, we left Valparaiso 
at noon on a special car, kindly placed at Senator Burton's disposal 
by the Chilean Government and attached to the r^;ular train, Mr. 
Havens, the Commercial Attache, accompanying us. We followed the 
rocky .bed of the Aconcagua River to Llaillai, and thence traveled 
through a rocky ridge of treeless mountains to the plain of Santiago. 
It was autumn in Chile and delicious grapes, pears and apples were on 
sale at the railroad stations along the way. We reached Santiago in 
the evening and were met at the station by Hon. George T. Sununerlin, 
American Charge d'Aflfaires; Hon. Perry Beldon, Secretary of the 
Embassy, and Mr. Carlos Morla Lynch, introducer of diplomats, rep- 
resenting the Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

The Minister of Foreign Affairs was .absent from Chile at the 
time of our visit, but the Minister of War and Marine, Mr. Cox 
Mendez, temporarily in charge of foreign affairs, presented Senator 
Burton to the President of Chile, Honorable Ramon Barros Luco, 
who, though advanced in years, spoke with enthusiasm of a trip he 
hoped to make to the United States. At a dinner given by Mr. Sum- 
merlin, American Charge d' Affaires, Senator Burton met three Ex- 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs; Dr. Enrique Villegas, Dr. Antonio 
Huneeus, and Senator Manuel Salinas, as well as Mr. Luis Barros 
Borgoiio, Director of the Mortgage Bank, Mr. Carlos Castro Ruiz, 
Sub-Secretary of Foreign Affairs, Dr. Alejandro Alvarez, and other 
distinguished gentlemen. 

Of especial interest were extensive conferences which Senator 
Burton had with Dr. Alejandro Alvarez, the distinguished Secretary 
of the American Institute of International Law and counsellor of the 
Department of Foreign Affairs of Chile; Dr. Julio Philippi, Pro- 
fessor of Finance at the University of Chile; Dr. Moises Vargas, 
Professor of Administrative Law at the University and Sub-Secre- 
tary of Railways; Dr. Carlos Silva Cruz, Director of the National 
Library ; and Dr. Enrique Foster Recabarren, a Justice of the 
Supreme Court and son of an old American resident. 

Messrs. Philippi and Vargas had been appointed a committee by 
the University faculty to show Senator Burton around and give him 
any desired information, and they did so in an admirable manner. 
With one or both of them we visited the capitol, the University, the 
School of Medicine, and adjoining hospital, and a school of physical 
culture, meeting a number of the professors. One of our most inter- 
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esting visits was to the Palace of Justice, where we met the justices 
of the Supreme Court and Court of Appeals, attended a hearing in the 
Court of Appeals, and were honored by being invited to sit with the 
Supreme Court during the admission of an attorney, Senator Burton 
sitting next to the Chief Justice. Dr. Carlos Silva Cruz conducted 
Senator Burton through the National Library of Chile and showed 
him the valuable archives there kept, which include the old Jesuit 
records pertaining to the activities of that Order in Paraguay .and in 
the Philippines. Senator Burton also visited the attractive parks of 
Santiago, the Parque Cousifio, the Quinta Normal, and the pretty 
driveway called the Alameda, and ascended to the very top of the 
Cerro de Santa Lucia, the acropolis of Santiago. He also viewed the 
exhibition of paintings and historical relics at the Museo de Bellas 
Artes. At two educational institutions where English is taught, the 
"Instituto Ingles," a boys' school, and the "Colegio de Senoritas," a 
Methodist institution for girls, Senator Burton made addresses to the 
pupils. 

It had been Senator Burton's desire to remain in Santiago a con- 
siderably longer time, and to make excursions to the southern |>art of 
Chile, but the uncertainty of railroad communications interfered with 
his plans. The railroad across the Andes had been blocked by snow 
slides for several weeks. It was now open, but as winter was ap- 
proaching it might be closed indefinitely at any moment by snow 
storms. In such event we should have been obliged to make the 
journey to the Argentine by way of the Straits of Magellan, a much 
longer trip, made more undesirable by the circumstance that no steamer 
was to leave Valparaiso on that route for over three weeks. Prudence, 
therefore, made an early departure by train advisable. As a matter 
of fact the road remained open about two weeks longer and was then 
closed by winter storms. The uncertainty caused by the weather dem- 
onstrated that the problem of transportation between Chile and the 
Argentine Republic has not yet been satisfactorily solved. 

We left Santiago in the evening of May 3, proceeding as far as 
Los Andes, a small town in the foot-hills, on a special car offered by 
the Chilean Government and attached to the regular train. It was 
nearly midnight when we arrived at Los Andes, and here we remained 
in the railroad hotel until the following morning. The day required 
for the trip on the narrow gauge railroad across the mountains was 
perhaps the most interesting single day of the whole journey. The 
road has many cog-wheel sections and very steep grades. It first 
followed the valley of the Aconcagua River, then made a great detour 
at Juncal, climbing ever higher with magnificent views of snowy 
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mountain peaks, then passed the beautiful lake, Laguna del Inca, in 
the midst of huge boulders, and finally reached snow level and 
traversed the trans-Andean tunnel to the Argentine side. 

Argentina 

A few minutes after reaching Argentine territory, a stop was made 
at Puente del Inca, a natural rocky bridge spanning a mountain torrent 
where there were mineral springs. On the Argentine side the valley 
was wider than on the Chilean side, and gradually became a plain, 
but again narrowed to a gorge where the railroad is cut into the moun- 
tain on the edge of the river. The descent was rapid, with much 
diversity of imposing scenery, in which the bare rugged mountain 
sides were tinged in many different shades of color. Both on th<^ 
Qiilean and on the Argentine section, the railroad managers were 
very attentive and courteous. 

Shortly after nightfall we arrived at the prosperous Argentine city 
of Mendoza, and had time to drive about the town. Here we changed 
to a broader gauge railroad and at 9 p.m. continued our journey. 
All the next day we traveled over flat green pampas stocked with 
cattle and sheep, where thousands of wild ducks were swimming on 
ponds formed by heavy rains. At 7 p.m. we arrived at Buenos Aires, 
where Ambassador Frederic Jesup Stimson, Secretary of the Em- 
bassy Hugh R. Wilson, Mr. Barilari of the Argentine Foreign Office, 
and Mr. R. O. Bailey of the National City Bank, waited to receive 
Senator Burton. A whole brigade of newspaper photographers took 
flashlight pictures of the Senator. 

In the great city of Buenos Aires there was so much to do and to 
study that the week we spent there was all too short. Highly inter- 
esting conferences were had by Senator Burton with Dr. Luis M. 
Drago, the Argentine statesman of international repute, with Dr. 
Estanislao S. Zeballos, Ex-Minister of Foreign Affairs, and one of 
the strongest personalities of South America, with Dr. Ezequiel P. 
Paz, owner of La Prensa, with Dr. Manuel Lainez, editor of El Diario, 
with Dr. Emilio Frers, the Director of the Argentine Social Museum, 
and with Mr. Pillado, of the Argentine Statistical Service. Valuable 
information as to American interests in South America was obtained 
through conferences with Messrs. J. H. Allen and M. Drew Carrel 
of the National City Bank, Mr. Pemberton Smith, representing the 
United States Steel Products Company, Dr. Albert Hale, the American 
Commercial Attache, and many American business men established in 
Buenos Aires. Senator Burton was a guest at one of the weekly 
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lunches of the American Commercial Club, at which some seventy 
business men were present, and made an address. At the request 
of Rev. William P. McLaughlin of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Senator Burton also made a Sunday evening address at the church 
before an audience of some four hundred persons. He spoke of the 
tendencies for the better in modern life, counseling his hearers to 
observe the highest standards, and strongly recommended absolute 
neutrality for oiu- country in the dreadful struggle which is now dev- 
astating Europe. His eloquent address was listened to with earnest 
attention by the audience. 

Senator Burton made an official call on the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of the Argentine Republic, Hon. Jose Luis Murature, and was 
presented to Dr. Victorino de la Plaza, President of the Republic, 
enjoying lengthy interviews with both of these gentlemen. At a din- 
ner given by American Ambassador Stimson and Mrs. Stimson in 
honor of Senator Burton, he met the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Jose Luis Murature and wife; the Minister of Finance, Dr. Enrique 
Carbo ; the Minister of Public Works, Dr. Manuel Moyano and wife ; 
the Vice-President of the Republic, Mr. Benito Villaneuva; the As- 
sistant Secretary of Foreign Affairs, Dr. Jose Maria Cantilo and 
wife; the Private Secretary of the Minister of Foreign Affairs, Dr. 
Jorge Cabral ; the introducer of diplomats, Mr. Atilio D. Barilari ; the 
Second Secretary of the American Embassy, Mr. Hugh R. Wilson 
and wife, and Mr. and Mrs. Kermit Roosevelt. 

One of the most interesting events of our stay at Buenos Aires was 
the solemn opening of Congress by President Victorino de la Plaza. 
There was an imposing military display in and about the capitol 
building, and the galleries were crowded as President de la Plaza ap- 
peared before the Houses of Congress, jointly assembled, and read his 
message. Senator Burton was given a place in the gallery reserved 
for diplomats and high officials and was seated next to Dr. Antonio 
Bermejo, the President of the Supreme Court. The Senator was 
much interested by a visit to the office of La Prensa, where we were 
shown about by the Director, Dr. Ezequid P. Paz, and his brother. 
What most attracted attention during this visit, aside from the enor- 
mous size and power of the presses and the variety and extent of the 
social welfare work which this great newspaper has undertaken, was the 
scrupulous cleanliness of every room and comer in the building. 
Among other visits which were very pleasant was one to the Museo 
Social Argentino, where the Director, Dr. Frers, showed us around, 
another to the Young Men's Christian Association, and another to 
the palatial quarters of the Jockey Club. Daily excursions were made 
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also to different points of interest in and about Buenos Aires, to the 
beautiful parks and suburbs, the Avenida 25 de Mayo, which so much 
recalls the boulevards of Paris, the Avenida Albear, with its fine resi- 
dences, Florida Street, lined with fine stores, the business center, and 
many others. 

During his stay in Buenos Aires, Senator Burton was constantly in 
receipt of requests for interviews by various newspapers and a con- 
siderable part of his time was taken up by reporters. Lengthy inter- 
views were printed by La Prensa, El Diario, La Nacion, and others, 
and pursuant to a promise made to Dr. Paz, Senator Burton sent a 
letter to La Prensa from Barbados when on his way back to New York.* 

Uruguay 

On the evening of May 12, we left Buenos Aires by boat and on 
the following morning arrived in Montevideo. With Rev. Dr. 
Craver, a boyhood friend of Senator Burton, we took an excursion 
about town and visited the main plaza on which is situated the 
Cathedral and the building in which Congress sits, the Plaza Inde- 
pendencia where the Government building is located, 18 de Julio 
Street and Artigas Avenue, Pocitos, a seashore resort, and other 
parts of the dty. In the afternoon in company with the British 
Minister, Mr. Mitchell Innes, who is affectionately remembered 
in the United States because of his long service in Washington, 
we went to the Jockey Qub, where there was a celebration in honor 
of Dr. Lauro MuUer, the Minister of Foreign Affairs of Brazil, then 
visiting the city. Here Senator Burton was introduced to the Presi- 
dent of the Republic, Dr. Feliciano Viera; the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Dr. Manuel Otero; the Minister of the Interior, Dr. Baltasar 
Brum; the Mayor of the City, and several other Uruguyan officials 
and diplomats. In the evening a meeting of American residents in 
Montevideo had been arranged in the social room of the Methodist 
Church. Brief addresses were delivered by the pastor. Rev. Mr. 
Kiser, the American Charge d' Affaires, Mr. Schoenfeld, the Vice- 
President of the American Qub, Mr. Davy and by Dr. Craver. Sen- 
ator Burton responded with an interesting address of about twenty 
minutes. 

Although it rained during two days of our stay at Montevideo, and 
although another day was a holiday, a great deal was accomplished in 
seeing persons and places. One of the most interesting and extensive 
interviews that Senator Burton had in South America was with Hon, 
Jose BatUe y Ordonez, who only a few months ago finished his second 
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term as President of Uruguay. He may be regarded as one of the 
most forceful men we met in South America; he is a giant physically 
and gives the impression of great mental force with which is asso- 
ciated a pleasant manner. A most advanced liberal, he has made 
strong efforts to benefit the working men and those of the poorer 
class, and has accomplished many other reforms. Due to his efforts 
capital punishment has been abolished, much attention has been given 
to education, and a general eight-hour labor act has made progress in 
Congress. One of the most radical modifications made in the law 
during his presidency related to the subject of divorce, for in Uruguay 
divorces may now be obtained by mutual agreement of the spouses 
and even at the mere request of the wife. In such cases, however, it 
is the duty of the judge to try twice to effect a reconciliation, and 
there are two intervals of six months before a divorce can be granted. 
At the present time Ex-President BatUe is urging the plan of abolish- 
ing the office of President of the Republic, and substituting therefor 
an executive commission of nine members, each member holding office 
for a term of nine years and one member being elected by the voters 
of Uruguay every year. The cabinet and Congress are to continue as 
heretofore. It is probable that the plan will be adopted by the Con- 
stitutional Convention, which is about to be called. In his conversa- 
tion with Senator Burton, Sr. Batlle spoke strongly of his friendliness 
for the United States, and advocated greater cooperation between the 
republics of the western hemisphere. 

Senator Burton also had interesting conversations with President 
Feliciano Viera at the Government building, and with the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Dr. Manuel Otero; also with Dr. Baltasar Brum, 
who, though a young man not much over thirty years of age, has oc- 
cupied several Cabinet positions, and is now Minister of the Interior 
and President of the Council of Ministers. He is evidently a most 
progressive man and spoke with enthusiasm of an arbitration treaty 
with Italy, which, largely through his efforts, has recently been rati- 
fied by Uruguay, and is now awaiting ratification by Italy; it pro- 
vides for arbitration in all cases without exception. At a dinner given 
Senator Burton by Mr. Innes, the British Minister, he met several 
business men of the city and the Brazilian Minister. 

A visit to the University of Montevideo under the direction of the 
rector. Dr. Williams, an Ex-President of the Republic, was interesting. 
Senator Burton saw most of the departments, the chemical laboratory, 
the library, the large hall, and several recitation rooms, and met mem- 
bers of the various faculties. As he left there was a demonstration 
by the students, and the Senator made a brief address. Another inter- 
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csting visit was to the building of Congress, where we were received 
by the President of the House of Deputies, Mr. Juan G. Saldana. 
Senator Burton met several of the deputies and had interesting con- 
versations with them. He also attended a session of the House, at 
which one of the deputies made a speech of some length in opposition 
to the A. B. C. mediation, being answered by another deputy. 

Our trips in and around Montevideo included a visit to the beach of 
Carrasco, and under the guidance of Mr. Herbert Coates, a visit to 
Montevideo's principal park, the Prado, with its large rose garden, 
and to the neighborhood of the Cerro, the hill which gives Montevideo 
its name and from which a fine view of the city is obtained. Senator 
Burton also made an extended call at the Young Men's Christian 
Association. 

Paraguay 

The regular Mihanovich boat carried us back to Buenos Aires over 
night, where immediately upon our arrival we boarded another steamer 
of the same line, which at 10 a.m. started for Asuncion. Our party 
was joined for the trip to Paraguay by Dr. Albert Hale, the American 
Commercial Attache, and by Mrs. Hale. The vessel was a comfortable 
rivei: steamboat, a side-wheeler, and the trip of four days up the 
Parana and Paraguay Rivers proved very pleasant, though for two 
days the weather was quite cold. As we left Buenos Aires and 
steamed over the Rio de la Plata, the opposite shore could not be seen 
and only the calm surface and the muddiness of the water indicated 
that we were on a river. All the way up the Parana River the water 
continued muddy, but the channel varied greatly in width, from a few 
hundred yards to several miles. There were multitudes of low islands, 
some of which were flooded by the river. The country traversed by 
the steamer is flat and generally low, though at some points there are 
high bluffs. Most of it seems to be very fertile and is covered with 
vegetation. The greater part is evidently used for grazing, but there 
is some swamp land and some forest. 

On the morning after our departure we stopped at Rosario, the 
second city of the Argentine Republic, which extends along the water- 
front for several miles. A number of stops were made by the boat at 
smaller places and on the third morning after our departure we reached 
Corrientes, the capital of the Argentine province of the same name. 
The vessel stopped long enough to enable us to visit the city and see 
the principal streets and the plaza, surrounded by public buildings. 
The visit to Corrientes was the more interesting because on the steamer 
Senator Burton had met Mr. Valentin Virasoro, one of the Federal 
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senators from Corrientes province, who was making the trip irom 
Buenos Aires, and in a lengthy conversation gave valuable and inter- 
esting information as to the province and as to affairs in general in the 
Argentine Republic. 

At noon on the third day we arrived at the junction of the Paraguay 
and Parana Rivers, and continued up the Paraguay with the Argentine 
Republic on the west bank of the river, and the Republic of Paraguay 
on our right. The width of the Paraguay River is less than that of 
the Parana, the color of the water is more like that of coffee, and 
there are not the numerous islands. The banks show some grazing 
land, dotted with palm trees, but for the most part are covered with a 
thick tropical jungle. In the afternoon we stopped at Humaita, a 
village with striking ruins of a church destroyed in the war of Para- 
guay with Brazil and the Argentine. 

On the fourth morning after our departure from Buenos Aires we 
reached the mouth of the Pilcomayo River, which is the Argentine 
boundary, then rounded a promontory on the east bank of the Para- 
guay, and docked at Asuncion at 9.30 a.m. We had traveled exactly 
a thousand miles from Buenos Aires. The importance of this river 
system become the more apparent when it is considered that the Para- 
guay River is navigable for more than five hundred miles beyond 
Asuncion, far up into the interior of Brazil. 

We were met at Asuncion by Hon. Daniel F. Mooney, the American 
Minister; Mr. Oscar Longfellow Milmore, the Secretary of the Lega- 
tion; Mr. Samuel H. Wiley, the American Consul; and Mr. Carlos 
Sosa, the Sub-Secretary of Foreign Affairs. 

Of the little inclement weather we had on the trip we experienced 
two days of rain in Asuncion. Nevertheless, we took rides through 
the wet streets and visited points of interest. Paraguay is quite dif- 
ferent from the countries which surround it and Asuncion was alto- 
gether unlike any of the other capitals we saw. A romantic interest 
attaches to this city and republic, in view of its extraordinary history, 
comprising the mysterious dictatorship of Dr. Francia, the military 
governments of the two Lopez, and the terrible war which the little 
country sustained against the combined power of Brazil, Argentina 
and Uruguay, during which practically its entire male population was 
exterminated and the whole population reduced to a small percentage 
of the former figure. Important advances have been made since the 
war terminated in 1870, but a great deal still remains to be done, and 
the authorities all expressed a wise appreciation of the importance of 
inviting foreign capital, and a special preference for American en- 
terprise. 
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So little is known about Paraguay and so many misleading state- 
ments have been circulated about the country, that the government 
officials were all the more pleased at the visit of a man of Senator 
Burton's standing. They did everything in their power to show their 
appreciation, and Mr. Carlos Sosa, the Sub-Secretary of Foreign Af- 
fairs, was in constant attendance. Senator Burton made formal calls 
— ^which developed into instructive informal conversations — on Dr. 
Manuel Gondra, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, and on Hon. 
Eduardo Schaerer, the President of Paraguay, whose pleasant features 
show both his German and Spanish ancestry. At a dinner given to 
Senator Burton by Minister Mooney, the guests included Eh-. Manuel 
Gondra, Minister of Foreign Affairs; Dr. Cecilio Baez, Ex-President 
of the Republic, and Justice of the Supreme Court; Dr. Eusebio 
Ayala, Minister of Finance; Mr. Mujia, Bolivian Minister, and other 
distinguished persons. Most of those present made brief talks, to 
which Senator Burton responded in an address. 

In company with Dr. Ayala, the Minister of Finance; Mr. Sosa, 
Sub-Secretary of Foreign Affairs; Minister Mooney, and Secretary 
Milmore, Senator Burton attended the opening of a session of the 
Paraguayan Senate. Senator Antonio Sosa made an address eulo- 
gizing Senator Burton, and on motion the privileges of the floor of the 
Senate were formally extended to Senator Burton and Minister 
Mooney. Senator Burton made an address expressing his thanks for 
the honor conferred upon him, and his hopes for more intimate rela- 
tions between Paraguay and the United States. Upon leaving the 
Senate we proceeded to the port and embarked on the Paraguayan 
gunboat Adolf o Riquelme, with a large party of the higher govern- 
ment officials. The gunboat first ascended the narrow Rio Negro 
opposite Asuncion for a short distance, and then steamed up the 
Paraguay, returning in the afternoon. A banquet was served, at 
which Dr. Gondra, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, and Senator 
Burton made addresses. Among those who composed the party were : 
Dr. Manuel Gondra, Minister of Foreign Affairs; Dr. Jose P. 
Montero, Minister of the Interior; Dr. Eusebio Ayala, Minister of 
Finance; Mr. Belisario Rivarola, Minister of Worship and Public In- 
struction; Mr. Ernesto Valazquez, Minister of War and the Navy; 
Dr. Fulgencio R. Moreno, Minister Plenipotentiary, attached to the 
foreign office; Mr. Carlos Sosa, Sub-Secretary of Foreign Affairs; 
Doctors Cecilio Baez, Manuel Burgos and Felix Parva, Justices of the 
Supreme Court; Mr. Emiliano Gonzales Navero, First Vice-President 
of the Senate ; Senators Antonio Sosa, Luis A. Riart and Ramon Lara 
Castro, and Dr. Victor Abente Haedo, Speaker of the House of 
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Deputies. During the excursion Senator Burton became more closely 
acquainted with these gentlemen, and had pleasant conversations with 
almost all of them. 

Visits were also made to the National College, to the University of 
Asuncion, and to the Museo Godoy, a small private museum of paint- 
ings and historical relics with an excellent library. As guests of Mr. 
John Hessenmuller, the Manager of the Paraguay Central Railroad, 
we also made a trip to San Bernardino, a winter resort about thirty 
miles from Asuncion, beautifully located on a lake about eight miles 
long by three miles wide in the midst of a fine tropical country. 

On May 24, we left Asuncion on the Paraguay Central Railroad, 
accompanied by Minister Mooney, Mr. Hessenmuller, the manager 
of the railroad, and Mr. Oliver, the British Charge d'Affaires, who 
went with us as |ar as Encamacion, also by Dr. and Mrs. Hale, who 
continued on the train to Buenos Aires. During the whole day we 
traveled through southeastern Paraguay, first crossing an undulating 
country green with tropical vegetation, an attractive feature of which 
was the sight of many orange trees in full fruit, then large plains with 
herds of cattle, and then more level land covered with prairie, but 
with occasional patches of thick woods. At 7.30 p. m. we reached 
Encarnacion, situated on the Alto Parana River. Our car, with three 
others, was slowly lowered down an inclined plane to the car ferry, 
which in thirty minutes took us across the river to the Argentine city 
of Posades, when the journey continued during the night through 
the Argentine Territory of Misiones. 

Brazil 

On the morning of May 25, we were still on Argentine soil, and 
the train was passing over a flat pampa country. At 9 a.m. it arrived 
at Paso de los Libros, a little straggling town, where we alighted and 
were met by an employee of the Brazilian railroad. A little special 
car took us to the bank of the Uruguay River, two miles away, and 
we crossed on a launch to Uruguayana in Brazil, the buildings and 
wide streets of which contrasted with those seen in the Spanish 
countries. 

A most interesting trip of four days through southern Brazil ensued. 
We traveled on a special train, without which, in view of the confused 
condition of the time tables, such a trip as ours would have been 
practically impossible. For almost two days we rode though the 
State of Rio Grande de Sul, a rolling grazing country with cattle and 
sheep. We stopped at Alegrete, where Senator Burton met the 
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municipal authorities and took a trip through town. At Santa Maria 
a long stop was made which enabled us to take a lengthy ride about 
town and visit the barracks and one of the newspaper offices, becoming 
acquainted with the editor. Another stop was made at the attractive 
little city of Cruz Alta. For another day we crossed the State of 
Santa Catharina. Early in the morning the train arrived at the little 
hamlet of Marcellino Ramos, perched on a hillside, then crossed the 
Uruguay River, here resembling the upper Potomac, on a long bridge 
to the State of Santa Catharina, and until nightfall followed the Rio 
de Peixe, along which there was beautiful mountain and forest 
scenery. While generally typically tropical, it sometimes recalled the 
Delaware watershed country, or the mountains of North Carolina. 
Pine trees predominated in the forests, which frequently showed dense 
jungles. Towards evening we stopped at the waterfall locally called 
"Salto do Bom Successo," which, though some fifty feet high and one 
hundred and fifty feet wide, seems to be unknown outside of Brazil. 
Our train was one of the first to pass through this region in many 
weeks, as a band of political-religious-bandit insurgents, known as 
"fanaticos," had committed depredations, burned station buildings 
and caused the settlers to flee. At several stations on the road there 
were camps of government soldiers. During another whole day we 
traveled through the State of Parana, visiting on the way the town 
of Ponta Grossa, which is visible for many miles from the country 
around. That this region had received German immigration was made 
evident here by the German names on the stores and the blond children. 
The country was mostly hilly prairie with some farms, much grazing 
land and occasional woods. Late in the afternoon we crossed into the 
State of Sao Paulo and stopped for a few minutes at Itarare, and 
early in the morning of May 29, we arrived at Sao Paulo. Our 
journey had been made possible by the courtesy of the Brazil Rail- 
road, and was rendered all the more instructive by the circumstance 
that officials or employees of the railroad company accompanied us 
during most of the trip and gave valuable information about the 
country traversed. 

At Sao Paulo we were met at the station by an aide of the Presi- 
dent of the State, by Mr. Maddin Summers, the American Consul, 
and Mr. F. W. Barrow of the Brazil Railroad. Our stay in the city 
was a pleasant one. Senator Burton called on Hon. Francisco de 
Paulo Rodrigues Alves, President of the State and Ex-President of 
the Republic, and on Hon. Paulo Moraes de Barros, the Secretary of 
Agriculture and Public Works of the State of Sao Paulo, and had 
pleasant and profitable interviews with both of these gentlemen. With 
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Mr. Walter A. Walmsley, Manager of the Electric Power Company, 
Consul Maddin Summers and Mr. Robert L. Keiser, Clerk of the 
Consulate, we visited points of interest in the city and surroundings, 
such as the park called Jardin de Luz, Ypiranga Museum, a fine 
building erected on the spot where independence was declared Septem- 
ber 7, 1822, and the principal business and residence streets of the 
city. The town is evidently progressing rapidly, in a few years it has 
grown from a small population to almost 400,000, of whom nearly 
half are Italians. 

Through the kindness of the State officials we were enabled to make 
an interesting excursion into the interior of the State, accompanied by 
Mr. Krichbaum, a representative of the Secretary of Agriculture, and 
by Consul Simimers. After a journey of three hours we arrived at a 
small town called Villa Americana, which Senator Burton had been 
very desirous of visiting, as it was here that some eighty Southern 
families settled after our Civil War. Many of their children have for- 
gotten the English language and have moved to other parts of Brazil, 
but some half a dozen old Confederate veterans are left and they and 
some of the English-speaking descendants were at the station. Senator 
Burton was deeply moved by the meeting and made an affectionate 
address to these people in the public hall of the town. The visit of 
Mr. Root to this settlement in 1906 is well remembered. After a trip 
through the large sugar cane and cotton plantation of Rawlinson and 
Muller, we took the train to Campinas situated in the midst of the 
coffee country. Here we motored out to the fazenda of Mr. Jose 
Paulino Nogueira, passing along hillsides which were covered with 
rows of green coffee trees dotted with red berries. We also stopped 
at the State Agricultural Station located in this vicinity. 

Another day's journey on the railroad took us to Rio de Janeiro. 
The railroad passed through smiling agricultural country, then fol- 
lowed the Parahyba River through hills and valleys, and finally turned 
off to Rio through other mountains. The country has evidently been 
settled for a long time as there were well built towns and old 
fazendas with stately palms. Many landscapes were t3rpically Brazilian 
with palm trees, tilled fields, negro laborers, bright colored houses, 
and blue hills in the distance. At Rio, American Ambassador Edwin 
V. Morgan, Commander Philip Williams, American Naval Attache, 
and Mr. Alfredo C. Alcoforado, Brazilian Minister to Ecuador, in 
representation of the foreign office, met us at the station. 

The week in the beautiful city of Rio was fully taken up by im- 
portant conferences with persons of prominence and by sightseeing. 
There is probably no other city in the world that can offer such a com- 
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bination of fine streets and avenues and of magnificent mountain, for- 
est, and ocean scenery right within the city Umits. We had many drives 
on the broad Avenida Central and on the beautiful avenues along the 
shore and leading into the interior. We also visited the older part 
of the dty, the famous Candelaria church, and the new docks, and took 
a trip across the bay to Nictheroy, the capital of the State of Rio de 
Janeiro. By a bold suspension railway we ascended the Pao de Assucar, 
a strange gi^anite monolith 1,100 feet high, which guards the entrance 
to the bay of Rio. With Ambassador Morgan, Secretary of Embassy 
Louis Albert Sussdorff, Jr., and Mr. C. Lyon Chandler, connected with 
the Southern Railway Company, we went up on a rack railroad to the 
peak of Corcovado, 2,200 feet high, from the top of which there is a 
glorious view of the city, bay, and surrounding country. Mr. M. de 
Barros Mordra, local representative of the United States Steel Prod- 
ucts Company, gave Senator Burton a lunch at Tijuca, one of the 
highest and most picturesque points in Rio, 3,300 feet high, at which a 
number of ladies and gentlemen prominent in Rio society were present 
After the lunch an attractive motor trip was taken through tropical 
woods to the view points known as "Mesa do Emperador" and "Vista 
Chinesa," and thence encircling Mt. Gavea, through hills and along 
the seashore, back to the center of the city. The visit to the beautiful 
Botanical Gardens was also interesting. We further had a pleasant trip 
to Petropolis, lying in the mountains on the other side of the bay of 
Rio, where the air is cooler and most of the foreign legations are situ- 
ated. Here we were guests of Ambassador Morgan and were invited to 
lunch at the house of Madame Nabuco, the widow of the former Bra- 
zilian Minister to Washington, whose memory is so warmly cherished 
in the United States. 

Senator Burton was received by the President of Brazil, Hon. Wen- 
ceslao Bras, who expressed his strong desire to see closer intellec- 
tual relations between Brazil and the United States. The Senator also 
had a cordial interview with the acting Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Frederico Alfonso de Carvalho. He twice visited the Senate and on 
the occasion of the second visit made an informal address in the re- 
ception room, which gave general satisfaction. He became acquainted 
with the Vice President of the Republic, Dr. Urbano Santos da Costa 
Araujo and with most of the prominent senators, including Senator 
Ellis, who is the son of an American and speaks English well ; Senator 
Jose Bulhoes, Senator Guanabara, Senator Indio do Brazil and Senator 
J. G. Pinheiro Machado. The last named, who is one of the senators 
from the State of Rio Grande do Sul, is a political power in Brazil and 
one of the most interesting men of the Republic. Senator Burton paid 
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Senator Pinheiro Machado a special visit at his house, on the occasion 
of which the latter expressed his highest admiration for the United 
States and his desire for a better mutual understanding. At a visit 
which Senator Burton made to the House of Deputies, he became 
acquainted with the Speaker of the House, and several of the most 
prominent Deputies. 

We became greatly indebted to Ambassador Edwin V. Morgan for 
his kind and untiring interest in Senator Burton's trip. His attention 
and courtesy knew no bounds. At a dinner which he gave to Senator 
Burton at the Hotel dos Estrangeiros, the Senator met the representa- 
tive Americans settled in Rio, and at a lunch, which he gave several 
days later, some of the principal Brazilian diplomats and men of note 
were present, including Dr. Lauro Muller, the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, who had just returned from the Argentine Republic ; Dr. Jose 
Carlos Rodrigues, former editor of the Jornal do Commercio; Senator 
C. Alcoforado, Brazilian Minister to Ecuador ; Mr. Sraga Aranha, re- 
tired Brazilian Minister to Holland; Mr. D. L. Chermont, Brazilian 
Minister to Japan ; Dr. Carlos Sampiao, a well-known capitalist ; Mr. 
Odovaldo Pacheco e Silva, Secretary of the Brazilian Legation in Paris ; 
Admiral J. C. de Carvalho, a renowned explorer; Count Candido 
Mendes de Almeida, lawyer and editor of the Jornal do Brazil; and 
Commander Nobreza Moreira, late Brazilian naval attache in Wash- 
ington. Two other gentlemen, who were especially attentive were 
Mr. Percival Parquhar, the leading mind in the vast projects of the 
Brazil Railroad and Mr. M. de Barros Moreinu With many of the 
gentlemen mentioned Senator Burton had cordial and mutually in- 
structive interviews. 

The incipient American Chamber of Commerce of Rio took advan- 
tage of the Senator's visit to offer him a banquet at the Club Central. 
It proved a complete success and a very pleasant occasion. Over 150 
persons were present, including most Americans of prominence in Rio. 
Addresses were made by Mr. T. B. McGovern of the Caloric Oil Com- 
pany, who presided at the banquet ; by American Ambassador Edwin 
V. Morgan, and by Consul General Alfred L. M. Gottschalk, where- 
upon Senator Burton delivered an eloquent address replete with inter- 
esting suggestions and good advice, which was listened to with marked 
attention and evoked warm applause. 

Among the most pleasant incidents of our stay in Rio were meet- 
ings with Dr. Jose Carlos Rodrigues, until recently the editor of the 
Jornal do Commercio, the most prominent and important newspaper 
in Brazil. Dr. Rodrigues has lived in the United States for many 
years and speaks the English language perfectly. Senator Burton en- 
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joyed two extensive interviews with hini» (me during a call which he 
made on Dr. Rodrigues and another in the course of a lunch which 
Dr. Rodrigues gave in honor of Senator Burton. Another pleasing 
incident was a visit to the newspaper Jornal do Brazil, and an inter- 
view with its editor, Count Candido Mendes de Almeida. So many 
were the persons whom Senator Burton met in Rio, and so numerous 
the interviews and conferences that it is not possible to make reference 
to more than a small portion of them. 

Senator Burton had intended to remain in South America for several 
weeks longer, but again the lack of proper transportation facilities in- 
terfered with his plans. There is but one steamship line between Brazil 
and the United States which can be considered at all, and of this line 
some of the best vessels had been taken over by the British Govern- 
ment and of those remaining several had a very poor reputation. No 
assurance could be given as to sailing dates. It therefore became neces- 
sary to take advantage of the sailing of the steamer Verdi, one of the 
better vessels of the Lamport and Holt line, which left Rio de Janeiro 
on June 8. Many persons came on board to bid Senator Burton good- 
bye. We sailed late in the afternoon, and soon the phantastic moun- 
tains which surround the city had faded away in the distance. 

Early in the morning of June 11, our steamer entered the harbor of 
Bahia. American Consul Robert Fraser, Jr., came aboard to greet 
Senator Burton, and took us ashore and through the city. We visited 
the principal business streets and then motored to the outskirts of the 
city and to the entrance of the bay, the "Barra," where there are several 
old forts dating from the Dutch occupation, one of which is now sur- 
mounted by a lighthouse, and thence on a beautiful partly finished road 
along the ocean shore. Returning to the city. Senator Burton called 
on the Governor of the State, Hon. J. J. Seabra. After a visit to Sao 
Francisco church, one of the oldest of the many churches of Bahia, we 
returned to the vessel. It left the harbor early in the afternoon, and 
the palm-fringed coast of Brazil remained in sight until sunset. 

Our voyage to New York was unusually calm and pleasant. On the 
evening of June 14, we crossed the equator, and on the afternoon of 
June 18, anchored in the harbor of Bridgetown, Barbados. Here we 
had time to go ashore and take a trip through the town and surround- 
ings. On the following morning the vessel sailed, and, after an un- 
eventful journey, reached New York June 25. 

Conclusions and Recommendations. 

Though Senator Burton's trip promoted, in a most important degree, 
the objects pursued by the Carnegie Endowment for International 
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Peace, he nevertheless steadfastly declined to accept for himself any 
portion of the amount allotted by the Endowment for the expenses of 
the trip. When I made advances on account of Senator Burton's ex- 
penses, he always insisted upon repaying them to the penny. The stun 
delivered to me was, therefore, applied exclusively to my propor- 
tionate share of the traveling expenses and to other expenses properly 
chargeable to the Endowment 

In view of the information gained, and su^estions received in South 
America in conference with some of the leading men, I take the liberty 
of making the following recommendations : 

I. With reference to the Second Scientific Congress. 

(a) That the program of the Congress in Spanish and Portuguese 
be distributed broadcast through Latin America and brought to the 
attention of all the leading men and newspapers. 

(b) That local committees of propaganda be appointed, either by 
the general committee in the United States, or by the governing council 
of the Pan American Union, or by the diplomatic representatives of 
the respective states in Washington, or by the foreign offices of the 
respective states. These committees are to promote interest in the 
matter in such ways as they deem best and especially (1) by designating 
persons to make studies and investigations, and to draft papers upon 
the various subjects comprised in the program, (2) by publishing the 
program and inviting contributions, (3) by stimulating discussions in 
universities and in the newspapers with reference to the various points 
of the program. 

(c) That both directly and through the local committees discussions 
of the various points of the program, in the newspapers and elsewhere, 
be promoted. 

A campaign of publicity, such as that outlined, was of great assist- 
ance in arousing interest in the First Scientific Congress held in Chile. 
It was initiated a full year before the opening of the Congress. 

II. With reference to the formation of local societies of inter- 
national law. 

(a) That a formal invitation be issued by the American Institute of 
International Law, signed by Hon. Elihu Root, the Honorary Presi- 
dent of the Institute, and Dr. James Brown Scott, the Presi- 
dent of the Institute, and, if possible, also by Dr. Alejandro Alvarez, 
the Secretary of the Institute, (1) setting forth briefly the objects of 
the Institute, (2) calling attention to the national societies of inter- 
national law, which have already been founded, and (3) inviting coun- 
tries where no such societies have been formed to proceed to their 
organization at the earliest possible moment. This invitation should 
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be delivered to the minister of foreign affairs of each one of the coun- 
tries where no such society has yet been formed, with a request (1 ) that 
he take the lead in calling a meeting of the principal jurists and other 
persons interested in the development of international law, in order 
that an organization may be effected, and also, (2) that he designate a 
committee to prepare the work of organization in anticipation of the 
meeting of the jurists. A copy of sucTi invitation should also be 
handed to the charter members of the American Institute of Inter- 
national Law who represent the respective countries where a local so- 
ciety is still lacking, and they should be requested to make every effort 
to see that such a society is organized. If the respective local diplo- 
matic representatives of the United States could lend their good offices 
in making explanations and in urging the matter, this assistance would 
be invaluable. It would also be helpful if publicity were given to the 
formal invitation in the local newspapers. 

(b) That until the organization of all these societies is well under 
way interest be kept alive in the matter by frequent distribution of 
literature pertaining thereto, among persons known to be interested in 
the development of international law, as well in the countries where 
societies have already been formed as in the other countries. 

III. With reference to other objects pursued by the Endowment. 

(a) That the various specific plans annotmced by Mr. Bacon in his 
trip two years ago be kept alive, or if for any reason any of them must 
temporarily remain in abeyance, that explanation thereof be given. 
Mr. Bacon announced that Professor Kinley would shortly visit South 
America to make researches on behalf of the Endowment and bespoke 
for him the cooperation of South American historians and scientists, 
but Professor Kinley has not made his trip, nor has any explanation 
been published as to whether there is any change of plans. Mr. Bacon 
also recommended an interchange of professors, and disappointment 
has been manifested because no further steps seem to have been 
taken in this direction. I understand that considerable literature with 
reference to societies of international law and of international con- 
ciliation, has been distributed, but a part of it appears to have gone to 
persons who were not sufficiently appreciative and a number of influ- 
ential men have not been reached at all. This will also have to be 
remedied. 

While it IS natural that in a work so gigantic as that which has been 
undertaken by the Endowment in South America there should be un- 
usual difficulties in the beginning, the prc^ess made has been of ex- 
ceeding importance and justifies high hopes for the future. 

One of the noble aims which the Endowment has in view, that of 
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fostering a better mutual understanding, has been greatly promoted by 
the extensive trips taken through the Southern continent by some of 
our foremost men, and among these trips the comprehensive joum^ 
made by Senator Burton will be found to occupy a prominent place 
with respect to the amount of territory covered, the number of persons 
met, the impression made ii^ South America, and the quantity of valu- 
able information gathered by the eminent traveler for his own instruc- 
tion and for diffusion among his fellow citizens upon his return. 

Very respectfully. 

Otto Schoenrich. 



APPENDIX 

[From La Prensa, Buenos Aires, August 8, 1915] 
LA VISITA DEL SENADOR BURTON 

Impresiones de su Viaje per America 

La Prensa tuvo oportunidad de ocuparse de la visita que realizo, 
hace poco tiempo, a los paises de la America del Sur, el senador norte- 
americano per el Estado de Ohio, senor Teodoro E. Buron, a quien 
acompanaban d juez doctor Otto Schoenrich y d periodista Sr. 
Roberto J. Wilson. Cuando el senador Burton se dispuso a partir de 
Buenos Aires, La Prensa le solicito una exposicion de sus impresiones. 
Muy amablemente, d distinguido buesped nos prometio satisfacer nues- 
tro pedido en d momento en que le fuera posible ordenar sus anota- 
ciones y disponer del tiempo necesario para formular sus pensamien- 

t06. 

Al salir el 11 de mayo ultimo de Buenos Aires para Montevideo el 
senor Burton manifesto lamentar que su permanencia en esta ciudad 
se hubiera visto limitada a una sola semana. Dedaro, sin embargo, 
que las exigendas de su viaje le obligaban a irse antes de lo que 
esperaba. Tanto el como sus companeros, el juez Schoenrich y d 
senor Wilson, se mostraron entusiasmadisimos con la ciudad de Buenos 
Aires, habiendo dicho el senor Burton que pocas personas se dan cuenta 
de la magnitud o tendendas progresistas de esta gran capital. Anadio 
que su viaje por Sud America confirmaba la opini6n, que d frecuente- 
mente habia voceado en los Estados Unidos, de que en afios venideros 
el desarrollo de las Republicas sudamericanas en su producdon, riqueza 
material y tal vez en pobladon sera muy rapido. 

En vista de la creciente demanda de cereales, de cames y de varios 
minerales y otras materias primas, cualquier parte del mundo que posea 
mayor produdbilidad en el suministro de estos articulos de necesidad 
ha de experimentar un marcado desarrollo. Las posibilidades agricolas 
casi ilimitadas de la Argentina han de colocarla a la misma cabeza del 
progreso futuro. 

El seiior Burton prometio al reporter de "La Prensa" que antes de 
abandonar Sud America nos haria una exposicion mas detallada de sus 
observadones en los paises que visita. 

Lo que el especialmente esperaba al visitar este continente era f amili- 
arizarse mas con el pueblo del mismo a fin de confirmar sus im- 
presiones y fomentar las buenas relaciones entre el pueblo de los 
Estados Unidos y todas las Republicas sudamericanas. 

"Lo que se necesita," dijo, "no es meramente mayor comerdo, sino 
una comprension mas perf ecta y mayor conocimiento. Entre los prind- 
I>ales obstaculos con que se ha tropezado hasta ahora se encuentran las 
dif erendas de idioma y la inferioridad de medios de comunicacion. El 
tiempo es seguro que destruira estos obstaculos. Hay ciertas grandes 
tendencias en la vida politica y comerdal de los pueblos, que necesaria- 
mente resultan de las condiciones existentes. Una de estas es el desa- 
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rroUo y credente prosperidad y prominencia de los paises de Sud 
America. La otra es la existencia de vinculos mas estrechos y de una 
comprension mas perfecta entre estos paises y los Estados Unidos. 
Todo lo que se realice en este sentido sera en el mas alto grado de 
mutuo beneficio para los pueblos de ambos continentes." 

£1 ilustre viajero ha cumplido su promesa y nos ha enviado sus 
impresiones que publicamos a continuacion, acompanadas por la 
siguiente conceptuosa carta dirigida al director de La Prensa, senor 
Ezequiel P. Paz : 

"A bordo del Verdi — ^Junio 17 de 1915. — Senor Ezequiel P. Paz, 
director de La Prensa, Buenos Aires. — Mi estimado senor Paz: Le 
adjunto la "interviii" que prometi al doctor Veronelli. Recuerdo 
nuestra visita a La Prensa, en compania de usted, como uno de los 
mas agradables episodios de mi viaje por Sud America. Sinceramente 
le deseo a usted y a su diario el mas grande exito, acompanandome en 
este deseo el juez Schoenrich y Mr. Wilson. Abandono Sud America 
con interes creciente en su pueblo y mayor confianza en su porvenir. 
Soy de usted muy atentamente. — (Firmado) : Theodore E. Burton." 

La visita a Panama y siete paises de Sud America ha confirmado 
mas aun la conviccion que he expresado frecuentement en mi pais 
de que las relaciones entre los Estados Unidos y todos los paises de 
este continente Sur estan Uamadas a sef mucho mas amistosas, como 
tambien que el comercio entre ellas asumira proporciones considerable- 
mente mayores. 

Se llevan a cabo actualmente poderosos movimientos en este sentido 
y es seguro que produciran en el futuro grandes resultados beneficos. 

Seria vano no tomar en cuenta los obstaculos para la amistad, que 
en el pasado han sido causa de cierta resistencia y desconfianza, obsta- 
culos que en cierta medida deben existir en la misma naturaleza de 
las cosas. Hay diferencias de raza, tradiciones e ideales. Al mismo 
tiempo debo reconocer que hay dos errores predominantes entre mis 
compatriotas ; uno que atribuye una iniluencia demasiado grande a 
los originales colonizadores europeos de la America latina. Estas 
republicas se caracterizan cada vez mas por una civilizacion propia, 
resultado de su medio ambiente, de su desenvolvimiento politico y de 
las diversas ramas de la raza humana que forman su poblacion. 

El otro error es el que clasifica a todos los pueblos situados al Sur 
de nosotros en un solo conjunto, como si todos ellos fueran de igual 
tipo, sin tomar en cuenta sus diversas cualidades y el grado diferente 
de adelanto. 

En segundo lugar, la diferencia de idioma y literatura se interpone 
en el camino de una comprension mas perfecta. Ademas, existe el 
peligro de la desconfianza, sentimiento que a menudo se despierta entre 
los paises mas pequenos en relacion a uno mas grande. Es probable 
que se produzcan desfavorables conjeturas y pronosticos respecto r% 
las intenciones de la nacion mas importante, un temor basado en la 
creencia de que extendera sus limites y su influencia a expensas de las 
mas pequenas. Y por ultimo, hay el obstaculo de la distancia que es 
uno de los mas serios, al cual debe anadirse los medios de comunica- 
cion inferiores. Los viajeros de uno a otro pais conocen bien esta 
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desventaja. La comunicacion per correo y tel^rafo no esta a la altura 
que seria de desear. Las lineas de cc^nunicacion mas utilizadas en los 
Hstados Unidos han side las de Este a Oeste, y el desarrolio de las 
de Norte a Sur han recibido escasa atencion. 

En contra de estos obstaculos debemos enumerar la herencia comun 
que poseemos de gobiemo popular, constituciones y formas de ad- 
ministracion que en su origen fueron distintas de las de otras partes 
del mundo. 

Tiene que existir seguramente un sentimiento comun entre aquellas 
que estan animadas por los mismos sentimientos respecto a la libertad 
individual y fiscalizacion popular de las acciones del gobiemo. 

Las Republicas de Sud America pueden unirse con la de los Estados 
Unidos para dedarar que durante un siglo ha habido una 
activa simpatia entre ellas en la promodon de ideas politicas 
que el mundo entero va aceptando cada dia mas. Debe tambien tenerse 
presente que, aun cuando no haya magia en el nombre de America y 
todas las naciones que la forman deseen mantener relaciones amistosas 
con los paises europeos, existe una creciente conviccion de que no solo 
es el nuevo mtmdo geograficamente distinto, sine que todos sus habi- 
tantes tienen un destino comun, similares intereses y deben estar unidos 
por lazos de excepdonal amistad. 

En cuanto a las diferencias del idioma, literatura y tradiciones, cl 
mundo esta rapidamente convirtiendose en mas cosmopolita, y aun las 
naciones mas avanzadas deben sentir que el progreso se f omenta mejor 
no obligando a la adopcion de los mismos modelos, sino evitando todo 
sentimiento de superioridad y con ima completa realizacion de que ni 
los pueblos del mundo ni sus formas de gobiemo pueden ser fundidos 
en el mismo molde. 

El contacto con otros pueblos de diferentes ideales y metodos esti- 
mtda el crecimiento y ensancha el horizonte mental, y asi, en vez de 
mirar con desden a los de diferentes tradiciones y civilizacion, el 
mundo modemo obtiene gran ventaja por el estudio de las diversas 
condiciones y sentimientos de las otras nacionalidades. 

Se ven signos de mayor cooperacion y relaciones mas estrechas en el 
hecho de que tanto los paises del Norte como los del Sur se miran 
mutuamente con mucho mayor interes que antes. 

Esto sucede especialmente ahora que casi toda la Europa esta en- 
vuelta en guerra. Es ya grande el niimero de personas que en los 
Estados Unidos estan aprendiendo esp ilol y portugues. Aquelhs 
dedicados a empresas comerciales y financieras vuelven sus m^radas 
mas que antes hacia Sud America, reconociendo que el comercio ex- 
tranjero no puede ser un mero incidente o una empresa secuncfariii, 
sino que debe ser Uevado adelante como una linea definida de 
esfuerzos. 

El pueblo de los Estados Unidos ha estado durante generaciones 
especialmente ocupado con su desenvolvimiento intemo. Se nota 
ahora una tendencia a prestar cada vez mas atenci6n a los neg;ocios 
relacionados con otros paises. En ninguna parte hay un campo tan 
prometedor como en Sud America. Las relaciones diplomaticas y 
todas las asociaciones entre las naciones son en gran parte formadas 
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por las consideraciones comerciales, y el movimiento pendiente para 
el aumento del comercio debe crear nuevas condiciones que afecten 
Ids lazos entrv: los Estados Unidos y Sud America. 

Es casi innecesario dar seguridades de que el pueblo de los Estados 
Unidos no tiene ambiciones de expansion territorial en Sud America. 
De vez en cuando algunos de nuestros ciudadanos ambiciosos de ex- 
pansion pronuncia un discurso inspirado en opuesta direccion; pero 
ese no es el sentimiento general ni dominante del pueblo de los Estados 
Unidos. El Presidente Roosevelt dijo en uno de sus mensajes que 
**habia llegado a prevalecer la idea de que nuestra afirmacion de la 
doctrina Monroe implicaba o Uevaba en si una arrogacion de supe- 
rioridad y de derecho a ejercer alguna clase de protectorado sobre los 
paises a cuyo territorio se aplicaba esa doctrina. Nada podia estar 
mas lejos de la verdad." 

Lo que deseamos como pueblo es el progreso y prosperidad de las 
republicas situadas al Sur de nosotros ; que ellas, con nosotros, puedan 
compartir un crecimiento comun en la mas amplia perspectiva y mayor 
riqueza y prosperidad que son la buena fortuna de todas las naciones 
progresistas en esta era. 

El crecimiento de cada una de ellas ayudara a todas las demas. El 
peligro norteamericano es un mito. 

Ya se ha realizado un solido progreso. En varias ciudades de Sud 
America se ban establecido instituciones bancarias con capital ameri- 
cano. Las visitas de ciudadanos de ambos continentes, oficiales y 
particulares, ban propendido a fomentar una mejor inteligencia. 

Comerciantes y manufactureros estan explorando el terreno para 
empresas. 

Grandes delegaciones de ciudadanos se ban trasladado, no solo de 
los Estados Unidos al Sur, sino de diversos paises meridionales al 
Norte. La Union Panamericana, que tiene su sede en Washington, ha 
conseguido muy notables resultados bajo la energica y habil direcci6n 
de Mr. John Barrett. 

Una de las primeras condiciones esenciales requeridas es una comu- 
nicacion regular y mas rapida entre los puertos de los Estados Unidos 
y los de Sud America. Nunca se insistira lo bastante en esto. 

El transporte de la correspondencia se caracteriza por la demora e 
incertidumbre. La comunicacion telegrafica es muy costosa. Los 
pasajeros que quieren emprender el viaje en esa direccion se ven a 
menudo obligados por la necesidad a contentarse con comodidades in- 
feriores y por la inseguridad de las fechas en que puede hacerse el 
viaje. Aun cuando no me siento incHnado a abogar por un subsidio 
general para los buques de carga, seria un poHtica muy provechosa 
para los Estados Unidos asociarse en la concesion de una generosa 
compensacion a una linea o lineas de vapores correos y de pasajeros 
que acercarian los puertos del Norte y Sur. 

Hay una lamentable ignorancia en los dos continentes de la historia 
y geografia respect ivas. Esto es igualmente cierto respecto a las 
condiciones sociales y economicas. No creo que muchos de los estu- 
diantes de nuestras escuelas o colegios superiores puedan nombrar dos 
o tal vez uno de los presidentes de las Republicas sudamericanas. Esto 
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puede remediarse en gran parte por medio de la preparacion de libros 
en cada uno de los idiomas hablados, que den en forma popular y a 
precios razonables la informacion mas esencial. Tendrian aplicacion 
en muchas de nuestras instituciones educacionales. Estoy seguro que 
lit>ros en idioma espanol y tambien con traducciones al ingles, dando 
extractos de las obras de los principales autores y oradores sudameri- 
canosy con unos breves datos biograficos de cada uno de ellos, obten- 
drian un numero muy grande de lectores. Obras similares en lengua 
f ra.ncesa han alcanzado gran venta durante aiios. 

Otra conclusion que es inevitable es que en los aiios venideros, Sud 

America vera un crecimiento mas rapido que el pasado y probable- 

mente mas rapido que ningun otro continente. Para esto hay varias 

razones fundamentales. Primero: este continente posee una mayor 

variedad de recursos minerales y agricolas que todos los otros. No se 

debe esto tanto a la gran diversidad de climas indicados por los parale- 

los de latitud cuanto a la existencia de vastas regiones de altiplanicies 

contrastando con anchas extensiones delante de la costa y grandes 

Uanuras fertiles interiores. La diversidad de los recursos minerales 

en la region de los Andes es otra razon. Segundo : las tierras fertiles 

mas ventajosas y las minas mas productoras, dondequiera que se hayan 

encontrado, han sido rapidamente tomadas durante el ultimo medio 

siglo. La presion que ejerce la poblacion y el aumento del consumo 

sobre los medios de subsistencia se sienten fuertemente y se mani- 

fiestan de suyo en la escasez creciente y costo de muchos articulos de 

necesidad, especialmente en el renglon de los alimentos. En Sud 

America mas que en ninguna otra parte quedan tierras y minas 

inexplotadas. 

La experiencia ha demostrado que las empresas para el aumento de 
produccion se manifiestan mas bien en el establecimiento de nuevas 
areas que en los metodos o cultivos intensivos. 

Las estadisticas recientes de exportacion e importacion denotan un 
aumento mayor del porciento en Sud America que en ninguna otra 
gran division del globo. Esta es una segura indicacion de que existen 
las tendendas que he descrito. 

Las necesidades especiales de Sud America son capital, medios de 
transporte, inmigracion y saneamiento. El conservatism©, la falta 
de correcta comprension, los defectos en el cumplimiento de las fun- 
ciones de gobiemo, pueden demorar, pero no posponer las adecuadas 
disposiciones para la provision de todas estas necesidades. 

Las mas fructiferas compensaciones en aumento de riqueza, pobla- 
cion y mejora de la condicion material, perteneceran a los paises que 
desplieguen el mayor grado de iniciativa y energia y mantengan la 
mas perfecta administracion. Puede creerse confiadamente que al 
aforismo "el mas apto sobrevive*' sera aplicado no tanto al mas fuerte 
en poder militar, sino a aquellos cuya politica conceda mayor impor- 
tancia al fomento de las relaciones pacificas entre las naciones y al 
progreso social y economico. 
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[Translation.] 

Mr. Burton, on leaving Buenos Aires on May 11 for Montevideo, 
expressed regret that his stay in the city had been limited to one 
week. He stated, however, that the exigencies of his trip required 
him to leave earlier than he had intended. He, as well as his com- 
panions, Judge Schoenrich and Mr. Wilson, talked very enthusiastically 
about the city of Buenos Aires, and Mr. Burton said few realize the 
magnitude or progressive tendencies of this great capital. He added 
that his journey through South America had confirmed the opinion to 
which he had frequently given voice in the United States, that in the 
coming years the development of the South American republics in 
production, material wealth and very likely in population, will be very 
rapid. In view of the increasing demand for cereals, for meat and 
various minerals and other raw materials, any portion of the whole 
world which has superior productiveness in furnishing these requisites 
will experience a very marked growth. The almost unlimited agri- 
cultural possibilities of Argentina must place it in the very forefront 
in future progress. 

He promised the La Prensa reporter before leaving South America to 
give a more detailed statement of his observations in the countries 
which he is visiting. What he had especially hoped in visiting this 
continent was to become more familiar with its people, to confirm his 
impressions, and to promote the best of relations between the people 
of the United States and all the South American republics. "It is not 
merely larger trade," he said, "which is needed, but a more perfect 
understanding and a better acquaintance. Among the chief obstacles 
in the way have been differences of language and inferior means of 
communication. Time is sure to remove these obstacles. There are 
certain great tendencies in the political and commercial life of peoples, 
which must result from existing conditions. One of these is the 
growth and increased prosperity and prominence of the countries of 
South America. The other is closer bonds and a more perfect under- 
standing between these countries and the United States. Whatever 
may be accomplished in these directions will in the highest degree be 
mutually beneficial to the people of both continents." 



Subsequently Mr. Burton transmitted to La Prensa the following 
statement under date of June 11 : 

A visit to Panama and seven countries of South America strongly 
confirms a conviction which I have frequently expressed at home that 
much more friendly relations are destined to exist between the United 
States and all the countries of this Southern continent ; also that trade 
between them will assume greatly increased proportions. Potent move- 
ments in these directions are now in operation and are sure to bring 
larger and more beneficent results in the future. 

It would be futile to overlook the obstacles to friendship, which 
have caused a certain amount of repulsion and distrust in the past. 
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obstacles wbkfa must in some measure exist in the very nature of 
things. There are differences in race, traditions and ideals* At the 
same time I must admit that there are two errors which are prevalent 
among my countrymen; one ascribes too great an influence to the 
original European settlers of Latin America. These republics are 
more and more characterized by a civilization of their own, resulting 
from their environment, their political development, and the various 
brandies of the human race which make up their populati<xi. 

The other error would classify all the peoples to the South of us 
in the aggr^;ate, as if they were all of the same type, without taking 
into account didr diverse qualities and unequal degree of advancement. 

In the second place dissimilarities in language and in literature stand 
in the way of a more perfect understanding. Again, there is danger 
from a sentiment of distrust which often arises among smaller coun- 
tries in relation to a larger. It is likely that thete will be unfavorable 
conjectures and forecasts of the intentions of the latter nation, a fear 
that it will extend its borders and its influence at the expense of 
smaller ones. Last of all, there is the handicap of distance, which is 
one of the most serious, to which must be added inferior means of 
ccHnmunication. The visitors from one country to another are keenly 
aware of this disadvantage. Commtmication by mail and by tele- 
graph is much below that which is desirable. The lines of communi- 
cation most utilized in the United States have been those from cast 
to west, and the development from north to south has received only 
scant attention. 

Over against these obstacles must be entmierated the common heri- 
tage of poptilar government, of constitutions and forms of administra- 
tion which in their origin were distinct from those of other portions 
of the world. There is sure to be a common feeling among those 
actuated by the same sentiments relating to the liberty of the individual 
and popular control of the agencies of government. The republics of 
South America may join with that of the United States in the claim 
that during a century there has been active sympathy between them in 
promoting political ideas which the whole world is more and more 
accepting. Then, too, while there may be no magic in the common 
name of America and all its nations desire amicable relations with 
European countries, there is an increasing conviction that not only is 
the new world geographically distinct, but that all its people have a 
common destiny and similar interests and should be bound together 
by ties of exceptional friendliness. 

As regards differences of language, literature and of traditions, the 
world is rapidly becoming more cosmopolitan, and even the most 
advanced nations must feel that progress is best promoted not by com- 
pelling the adoption of the same standards, but by the absence of 5iny 
feeling of superiority and a full realization that neither the peoples of 
the world nor their forms of government can all be cast in the same 
mould. Contact with other peoples of different ideals and methods 
stimulates growth and broadens the mental horizon, and thus, instead 
of looking askance upon those of different traditions and civilization, 
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the modem world gains great advantage by a study of the diverse 
conditions and sentiments of various nationalities. 

Indications of increased cooperation and closer relations are to be 
found in that the countries of both the north and the south are look- 
ing to each other with much greater interest than ever before. This 
is especially true now that nearly all of Europe is engaged in warfare. 
There are very many in the United States who are learning the 
Spanish and Portuguese languages. Those engaged in financial and 
commercial enterprises more than ever before are looking to South 
America, recognizing that foreign trade can not be a mere incident 
or by-enterprise, but must be prosecuted as a distinct line of endeavor. 
The people of the United States have for generations been especially 
occupied with their domestic development. Now it is apparent that 
more and more attention must be paid to business connections with 
other countries. Nowhere is the field so promising as in South Amer- 
ica. Diplomatic relations and all associations between nations are 
largely shaped by considerations of commerce, and the pending move- 
ment for increased trade must create new conditions affecting the ties 
between the United States and South America. 

It is hardly necessary to give the assurance that the people of the 
United States have no ambitions for territorial expansion in South 
America. An occasional address is made by one of our citizens am- 
bitious for expansion, which points in the opposite direction, but that is 
not the general, indeed the overwhelming sentiment of the people of the 
United States. President Roosevelt said in one of his messages that 
"an idea had become prevalent that our assertion of the Monroe doc- 
trine implied or carried with it an assumption of superiority and of a 
right to exercise some kind of a protectorate over the countries to 
whose territory that doctrine applies. Nothing could be farther from 
the truth." What we desire as a people is the progress and prosperity 
of the republics to the south of us, that they, with us, may share a 
common growth in the broader outlook and greater wealth and pros- 
perity which are the good fortune of all progressive nations in this 
era. The growth of each will help all the rest. The North American 
peril is a myth. 

Substantial progress has already been made. Banking institutions 
with American capital have been established in several cities of South 
America. Visits by citizens of both continents, c^dals and others, 
have tended to promote a better understanding. Traders and manu- 
facturers are exploring fields for enterprise. Large delegations of 
citizens have traveled not only from the United States to the south, 
but from various southern countries to the north. The Pan-American 
Union having headquarters at Washington has achieved most notable 
results under the able and energetic leadership of Mr. John Barrett. 

One of the first essentials required is regular and faster communi- 
cation between the ports of the United States and those of South 
America. This can not be too strongly emphasized. The transmission 
of mails is characterized by delay and uncertainty. Telegraphic com- 
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munication is very expensive. Passengers who seek to make the trip 
are often confronted by the necessity of contenting themselves with 
inferior accommodations and by uncertainty as to the dates on which 
the journey can be made. While I do not feel ready to advocate a 
general subsidy for cargo carrying ships, it would be a most helpful 
policy for the United States to join in granting generous compensation 
for a line or lines of mail and passenger steamers which will bring the 
ports of the north and south nearer together. 

There is a r^^ettable ignorance in each continent of the history 
and geography of the other. This is also true of social and economic 
conditions. I do not believe many of the students in our schools or 
colleges could name two or perhaps one of the presidents of South 
American republics. This can be remedied in great part by the prepa- 
ration of books in each of the languages spoken, giving briefly in 
popular form and at reasonable prices the most essential information. 
They would have use in many of our educational institutions. I am 
sure that books in the Spanish language and in English translations 
also, giving extracts from the works of leading South American 
authors and orators, with a brief biographical sketch of each, would 
have a very considerable number of readers. Similar works in the 
French language have for years enjoyed a large sale. 

Another conclusion which is inevitable is that in coming years 
South America will witness a growth more rapid than in the past and 
probably more rapid than that of any other continent. For this there 
are several fundamental reasons. First, this continent possesses a 
greater variety of mineral and agricultural resources than any other. 
This is due not so much to the great variety of climate indicated by 
parallels of latitude as to the existence of wide plateau regions, con- 
trasted with broad stretches fronting on the coast and large interior 
fertile plains. The diversity of mineral resources in the Andes region 
is another reason. Second, the most available fertile lands and pro- 
ductive mines, wherever found, have been rapidly taken up during the 
last half century. The pressure of population and increased con- 
sumption upon means of subsistence is keenly felt and is manifesting 
itself in the growing scarcity and cost of many commodities, especially 
those used for food. More of lands and of mines remain unexploited 
in South America than anywhere else. 

It is a matter of past experience that undertakings for increased 
production manifest themselves more in the settlement of new areas 
than in intensive cultivation or methods. 

Recent statistics of exports and imports show a larger increase of 
percentages in South America than in any other grand division of the 
globe. This is a safe indication of the existence of tendencies which 
I have outlined. 

The special needs of South America are capital, transportation, im- 
migration, and sanitation. Conservatism, lack of correct understand- 
ing, defects in the performance of the functions of government, may 
delay but can not long postpone adequate provision for all these needs. 

The richest rewards of increase in wealth, population and improved 
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material condition, will belong to those countries which display the 
greatest degree of initiative and energy and maintain the most perfect 
administration. It may be confidently believed that the saying "the 
fittest survive" will apply not so much to the strongest in military force, 
as to those whose policies ascribe supreme importance to the promo- 
tion of peaceful relations among nations and to social and economic 
progress. 
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INTRODUCTION 

This pamphlet is issued with two purposes. The first is that 
of presenting to school children some of the facts r^arding the 
price that is paid for the militant activities of nations. The 
second is that of enlisting their cooperation and that of teach- 
ers of mathematics in the preparation of similar problems 
through the study of facts. The larger pamphlet which is pro- 
duced by these competitive efforts will in time be placed at 
the service of teachers of mathematics or of those who prepare 
texts in arithmetic. It is not desired to give the children of 
our schools any unfair bias, but simply to present to them some 
facts to the knowledge of which they are entitled. It is hoped 
that from a familiarity with such facts presented in connection 
with the various subjects of study, a broader patriotism and 
higher ideals may result. It should be noted by the teacher that 
the formulation of problems from phenomena of our present 
environment and the use of mathematical processes to solve 
actual problems of our social life, is in accordance with the 
soundest educational principles. 

Paul Monroe. 



PROBLEMS ABOUT WAR 

FOR CLASSES IN ARITHMETIC 

By DAVID EUGENE SMITH 



General Object of these Problems, — ^The general object of 
these problems is apparent. Briefly stated, they are designed 
to lay before young people in the elementary schools, at the 
most impressionable age, the fact of the wastefulness of war. 
The questions are so framed as to emphasize this point at 
various stages in the study of arithmetic, and to do it in such a 
way as to give the pupil not only some valuable work in com- 
putation but some facts which will influence his later thoughts 
and actions on the question of war. 

On the Nature of a Good Problem, — In order to be a good 
problem in arithmetic, a question must involve the kind of 
computation which the average citizen needs to know, which 
principle excludes such a topic as cube root; it must ask for 
a result which the average citizen might naturally wish to find, 
which principle excludes the finding of the time in which a 
given sum will yield a given interest at a given rate ; it must 
be interesting, or easily capable of being made interesting to 
a pupil, which excludes problems about the population of a 
place like Mukden; and it must be stated in language which 
is fairly familiar to the class, which, in the early grades, ex- 
cludes problems about proteids. For example, the following 
is a type of a bad problem : "The cost to France of the Franco- 
Prussian war of 1870, in francs, is the positive root of the 
quadratic equation x^ — 17,999,999,998;r — 36,000,000,000=0. 
Find the cost." Such a problem is ridiculous. ' No one would 
ever find the cost in any such way, and the mere statement of 
the question would bring reproach upon the subject of algebra. 
Equally bad would be a problem framed on such a plan as 
this: "In 1913 the amount paid by England for war pur- 
poses plus the amount paid by France was so much, while five 
times the amount paid by England minus twice the amount 
paid by France was so much. Find the amount paid by each." 
Now it would be evident to any pupil that the one who framed 
a question as absurd as this must have known the answers in 
advance, and that the only purpose of the question would be 
to puzzle the learner, and so the problem would have substan- 
tially no value. 



It is for such reasons as these that the problems relating to 
the wastefulness of war must, in the main, be those of simple 
arithmetic. We use algebra, trigonometry, the calculus, de- 
scriptive geometry, geodesy, and the like, in military and naval 
affairs, but we do not use them for the purpose which we have 
in mind in this series of problems, and any attempt to use them 
here would bring reproach upon the whole movement. 

Necessity for Fairness. — No effort of this kind can be suc- 
cessful or should be successful if it is characterized by a spirit 
of unfairness. If pupils believe that the truth is not being told 
to them, the lesson sought to be inculcated will all be lost. Al- 
though the data of these problems are taken from the best 
authorities, and are supposed to be correct, it must be under- 
stood that they are presented for the avowed purpose of show- 
ing the wastefulness of war, not only in money but in life and 
in whatever admits of numerical measurement. This is done, 
however, with entire fairness, and it is believed that the con- 
clusions which a pupil is led to draw from the problems are 
correct. ' On the other hand, it should be distinctly admitted 
that there is an argument on the other side of the question as 
to the financial loss through war. A nation economizes in war 
times. At the close of 1914 the Bank of England had nearly 
$900,000,000 on deposit, against an average of about $300>- 
000,000 before the war. If the European war costs $1,000,- 
000,000 a month, as estimated, and the population of the war- 
ring countries is 450,000,000, the cost is about $2.10 per month 
per person, and Europe can economize more than that and not 
seriously feel the financial sacrifice. Indeed, it may learn 
valuable lessons of economy by so doing. These arguments 
are mentioned in the spirit of fairness, and not because it is 
believed to be a good thing to put money into powder, or for 
Europe to be forced to economize $2.10 per month, per person. 
Similarly, there is some argument for military training on the 
score of health and discipline, of discontent with a life of in- 
dulgence, and so on, all of which must be recognized, although 
insignificant in comparison with the tremendous loss and waste 
which a study of military expenses shows. On the other hand, 
there are many losses caused by the present European war 
that we have no means of measuring and cannot include in 
sets of problems. A factory may have a hundred employees, 
all but twenty being above the age limit of military service; 
but these twenty may include all who are trained to do a special 
line of work in the factory, and their absence may result in 
closing the concern and. thro wing all the others out of employ- 
ment. In one locality the flour mills may thus be shut down ; 
in another, the mines ; in another the machine shops, and so on, 
the damage arising from the absence of a few men being entire- 
ly out of proportion to the number of individuals who are 
called to arms from the particular locality. 

6 



It is also necessary to admit the reasonableness of adequate 
preparation for national defence, but it is believed that a study 
of problems like these will bring the next generation to weigh 
more carefully the question of the proper use of the money 
needed for such a purpose, and to consider whether the world 
is not by this time old enough to settle its disputes by a resort 
to arbitration instead of brute force. 

Special Purpose of these Problems, — ^Thesc problems are 
sent to thousands of teachers and textbook writers through- 
out the United States with a special purpose. It is hoped that 
teachers will use them in their classes, always with the due 
moderation that will mainfain the pupil's interest and cause 
him to think out the real lesson of these statistics. It is also 
hoped that textbook writers will consider the advisability of 
usmg this or similar material, always within reason, perhaps 
to the extent of only a problem or two, and that school author- 
ities will ask their teachers to frame occasional questions of 
this nature and to encourage their pupils to do likewise. It will 
be seen that the problems here given are not controversial in 
the slightest degree ; they have nothing to do with the merits 
of the present war or of any past war ; they do not enter into 
the questions of national defense, of pensions, or of adequate 
equipment of our army and navy ; their sole purpose is the one 
above stated — ^to cause the pupils to think of their responsibility 
in assisting to create a worid-sentiment in favor of a wiser use 
of money than in mere armaments. 



THE PROBLEMS 

Thb Cost of Wak 

Problems Introlving ihg Four Operations With Integers. 

1. In the war of 1870 France lost in killed, wounded, and 
prisoners 723,500 officers and men in eight months, and Ger- 
many lost 129,647. Find the total loss of both countries, and 
the average loss per month and per day. 

In all such cases take 30 da. to the fnondL 

2. In the great wars from 1790 to 1913 there were 6,498,- 
097 men Idlled. In the United States it is estimated that the 
average value of each life (man, woman, or child), based upon 
the value of the annual products of the country, is $2900. 
Taking the value of these men, all of them much above the 
average in health and strength, although living where human 
life was not economically so valuable, as $2900, what was the 
financial cost to the world in the loss of all these lives? 

3. If in the great war of 1914-1915 there are 2,500,000 
men killed, what is the financial loss of these human lives, on 
the basis of the average given in Ex. 2? 

4. Valuing a human life economically at $6000, what 
would be the loss by the conditions of Ex. 3 ? 

6. It is estimated that 21,200,000 were engaged in the 
great war of 1914-1915. Suppose each man could produce $2 
a day, on the average, if he remained at home and worked, 
what is the loss per day in production by taking these men 
away from work ? 

6. In Ex. 6, what is the loss per month? What is the 
loss per year? ^ 

7. The mere cost of transporting the armies in the great 
war of 1914-1915 was $2,100,000 a day. How many poor 
people could be helped each day with such an amount, allowing 
60c a day ^ each person? 

8. In this war it costs $1,000,000 a day to feed the horses 
used in the armies. How much does this amount to in a year ? 
At $600 each, to how many boys and girls could be given a year 
m college for this amount paid for horse feed ? 





Guns and Colleges 

Prcblims Involving MultiplicaHon and Division. 

1. Five superdreadnoughts of the Queen Elizabeth type 
are put in commission by Great Britain in 1915. The powder 
used in firing a single shot from one of the eight 15-inch guns 
costs $750. How much will it cost, for powder alone, to fire 
one round of the eight guns on a single ship? How much will 
it cost for the five ships ? 

2. The average annual tuition for a student in a certain 
college or university is $160. The mere powder required for 
a single round of shots from the five superdreadnoughts in 
Ex. 1 would pay the tuition of how many students for a year? 
Answer to the nearest unit in all such cases. 

3. The cost of each of the 15-inch guns mentioned in Ex. 1 
is $80,000. How much did the guns for the five superdread- 
noughts cost? 

4. A student's necessary living expenses in college aver- 
ages $250 a year. The cost of the large guns for the five ships 
mentioned in Exs. 1 and 3 would pay the living expenses of 
how many college students for a year ? 

6. If all the five ships mentioned in Ex. 1 should fire 
100 rounds during the year 1915, the mere powder consumed 
would cost how much ? 

5. The total annual income of a certain state university 
is $310,000. The powder mentioned in Ex. 5 would provide 
the annual income of this university for how many years? 

7. A first-class battleship, fully equipped, will cost next 
year about $15,000,000. Such an amount would build and 
equip trade-schools, at $75,000 each, in how many cities? 

8. The sum mentioned in Ex. 7, as the cost of a battleship, 
would send how many boys or girls through a business college, 
allowing $1,500 to each student? 

" 9. It is proposed to build a series of forts and equip them 
with modem guns to defend one of our seaports. The expense 
is estimated at $2,500,000. Such a sum would pay the expenses 
of how many boys next year in a good school of technology, 
allowing $500 for each boy ? 

Such a problem is not intended to show that adequate defence 
is not a wise precaution. * It is simply intended to call attention to 
the amount of money that is being expended because the world will 
not agree to settle disputes in a rational manner. 

10. To fire some of the guns in modern ships costs $1,200 
for each shot, including all charges. If such a gun is fired 
once in three minutes for an hour a day on each of the seven 
days of a week, the expense is how much? This sum would 
pay your expenses in college, at $500 a year, for four years, 
and the expenses of how many of your friends at the same 
rate? 



War Expenses and Our Pleasures 

Problems Involving Long Division. 

1. There are 300,000 Boy Scouts in America, and $30 on 
an average would give each of them a camping trip and a scout 
suit this year. We spent on our War Department $173,622,- 
804 last year. This amount would pay these expenses of the 
B(^ Scouts for how many years? 

In all such cases answer to the nearest year or other unit 

2. Most boys would like to go to a ball game every week. 
If a boy went to a game every week for a season of twenty 
weeks, and took a 50c. seat, how much would it cost for the 
season? The amount which we spent on our navy last year, 
$139,682,186, would pay for tickets for how many boys ? 

3. A Camp-Fire Girl can, for $35, buy her suit and pay 
for a camping trip in the summer. The $173,522,804 which our 
Government spent last year on the War Department would 
pay these expenses for how many girls? 

4. A good tennis racket can be bought for $1.50. The 
battleship Vermont cost $7,563,963. This amount would buy 
rackets for how many boys and girls ? 

5. A baseball suit can be bought for $4.50. The battle- 
ship Virginia cost $6,703,614. This amount would buy suits 
for how many boys? 

6. A ticket to some good entertainment costs on the aver- 
age 25c. The battleship South Carolina cost $5,097,355. This 
amount would buy tickets for how many boys and girls? 

7. A good bicycle can be bought for $25. The battleship 
Oregon cost $6,575,032. This amount would buy bicycles for 
how many boys and girls ? 

8. Before the great war began, Europe owed $27,000,- 
000,000 for old war debts. If we can imagine such a sum 
divided equally among the 90,000,000 families of Europe, and 
devoted to pleasure, how much would be allowed to each 
family? 

9. During the year preceding the great war, the five great 
European powers spent $898,921,000 on their armies. At 10c. 
per ticket, how many tickets to some good moving-picture plays 
would such an amount buy for each of the 450,000,000 people 
in these countries ? Answer to the nearest unit. 

10. In the year mentioned in Ex. 9, the same powers spent 

$619,511,000 on their navies. Such an amount would buy how 

many tickets per person as stated in Ex. 9? 

It is hoped that such examples, relating to the immediate 
interests of the pupils, may furnish means for giving them 
some idea of the vastness of expenditure for armaments. It is 
not intended to suggest that the money spent for war would 
otherwise be spent for pleasure, but to offer familiar standards 
of measure to allow our youth to appreciate the size of num- 
bers represented by these "endless caravans of figures." 
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Battleships and Schools 

Problems Involving Long Division, 

1. The battleship Alabama cost $4,665,820. In 1918 the 
total receipts of Alabama for higher education amounted to 
$533,659. The cost of this single battleship would have kept 
Alabama in funds for her colleges, universities, and schools of 
technology for how many years ? Answer to the nearest year. 

2. The battleship Arizona is estimated to cost $7,425,500. 
In 1913 the total amount expended for common schools by 
the state of Arizona was $1,321,631. The cost of this single 
battleship would have paid for all the common schools of 
Arizona for how many years ? Answer to the nearest year. 

3. The battleship Arkansas cost $4,675,000. The total 
value of buildings for colleges, universities, and technological 
schools in Arkansas (1913) is $654,500. The cost of this single 
battleship would pay for how many times as many such build- 
ings for this state? 

4. The battleship Connecticut cost $7,911,175. It is esti- 
mated that the average cost of education of a pupil in the 
common schools of Connecticut is $39.92 per year. The cost 
of this single battleship would pay for the education of how 
many pupils for a year? It would pay for the education of 
how many pupils for ten years? Answer to the nearest unit. 

5. The battleship Delaware cost $5,705,757. This is 
how many times the total value ($1,600,000) of all the public 
property used for common school purposes in Delaware? 
Answer to the nearest unit. 

6. The battleship Florida cost $6,400,000. In 1912 
Florida received for permanent endowments for her univer- 
sities, colleges, and technological schools $1000. It would take 
the endowments for how many years, at this rate, to pay for 
this one battleship? 

7. The battleship Wyoming cost $4,450,000. The total in- 
come of the University of Wyoming in a recent year was 
$243,639. The cost of this single battleship would pay this 
total income for how many years ? Answer to the nearest unit. 

8. The battleship Vermont cost $7,563,963. It is estimated 
that the average cost of education o/ a pupil in the common 
schools of Vermont is $34.80 per year. The cost of this single 
battleship would pay for the education of how many pupils for 
a year? It would pay for the education of how many pupils 
for the eight years of the elementary school? Answer to the 
nearest unit. 

We have a number of battleships which we have named after 
our states. Such ships are necessarily expensive, and we feel 
that this expense is justified because of the protection we re- 
ceive. If it were not for wars we might use this money to 
better purpose, and the object of these problems is to compare the 
expenditure for ships with the expenditure for tchooU. 

IS 



The Financial Cost of Wak 

Problems Involving Decimal Fractions 

1. The Franco-German war of 1870 lasted eight months 
and cost France, in expenses » indemnity paid to Germany and 
loss of territory, 18,000,000,000 fr. At 19.3c. to the franc, 
how many dollars does this represent? How many dollars 
for each month of the war ? How many dollars a day ? 

2. The war mentioned in Ex. 1 cost Germany 2,111,000,- 
000 marks. At 23.8c. to the mark, how many dollars does 
this represent ? How many dollars a month ? How many 
dollars a day? 

3. The South African war of 1899-1902 cost Great 
Britain £211,156,000. At $4,866 to the pound, how many dol- 
lars does this represent? 

4. To fire a single shot from each of the big 15-inch guns 
of England's superdreadnought the Queen Elizabeth costs 
i200, and each of the eight big guns can fire three shots a 
minute. Suppose all eight guns were fired for a single minute 
as rapidly as possible, and that we take the value of the pound 
as stated in Ex. 3, what would be the financial cost ? At $600 a 
year, how many young men or women could be kept in college 
next year for the money spent in thus firing these guns for 
ten minutes? 

5. If Great Britain had five superdreadnoughts of the type 
mentioned in Ex. 4 firing only their 15-inch guns for a single 
hour, the cost would pay one year's tuition at $150 of how 
many students in college? 

It must, be understood that these ships do not carry enough 
ammunition for such continuous firing. The figures are, how- 
ever, approximately correct 

6. The Balkan war of 1912-1913 cost Greece 606,250,000 
drachmas. A drachma is a Greek coin worth 19.3c. in our 
money. Find in our money the financial burden which this war 
placed upon Greece. 

7. The war mentioned in Ex. 6 cost Serbia 1,212,500,000 
dinars. A dinar is a Serbian coin worth 19.3c. in our money. 
Find in our money the amount which Serbia was compelled to 
pay for the war. 

8. The war mentioned in Ex. 6 cost Turkey 8,800,000,000 
piastres. A piastre is a Turkish coin worth 4.4c. in our money. 
Find in our money the amount which Turkey paid for her ex- 
penses in the war. 

9. In the year preceding the great war Russia spent 
617,000,000 rubles on her army. A ruble is a Russian coin 
worth 51.5c. in our money. Find in our money the amount 
which Russia spent on her army in that year. 
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War's Subsequent Financial Burdens 

ProbUms Involving Percentage. 

1. In 1866 we were paying $15,000,000 a year in pensions. 
In 1881 we were paying $56,000,000. What was the per cent 
of increase? 

2. In 1890 we were paying $86,000,000. What was the 
per cent of increase over 186,6 ? over 1881 ? 

3. In 1913 wc were paying $177,000,000. What was the 
per cent of increase over 1866? What was the per cent of in- 
crease over 1881? What was the per cent of increase over 
1890? 

4. In 1914 it cost our government $2,000,000 simply to 
pay its pensions and keep up the Pension Bureau. The amount 
paid in pensions in that year was $172,400,000. What per 
cent of the total amount of pensions and expenses, to the 
nearest tenth per cent was used for expenses ? 

6. Up to June 30, 1914, our government had paid as pen- 
sions the following amounts: war of the Revolution, $70,- 
000,000; war of 1812, $46,000,000; Indian wars, $13,000,- 
000; Mexican war, $49,000,000; Civil war, $4,458,000,000; 
Spanish war and Philippine insurrections, $46,000,000; other 
items, $49,000,000. Find the total amount paid for pensions, 
and find what per cent of this, to the nearest tenth, went for the 
civil war. 

6. The annual expenditures of our government, exclusive 
of the post office, which is practically self-supporting, are about 
$750,000,000. Of this amount $174,000,000 goes for military 
pensions. Our pensions are what per cent of our total ex- 
penses ? 

7. Referring to Ex. 6, we pay $450,000,000 a year for 
our army, our navy, and our pensions, — ^all war expenses while 
we are at peace with all nations. What per cent of our total 
expenses go for these purposes ? 

8. In 1800 our country paid $64,131 for pensions. In 
1914 we paid $173,092,065. The amount paid in 1800 was what 
per cent of the amount paid in 1914? 

9. In 1914 we had 785,239 persons in the United States 
drawing war pensions. Taking our population as 98,646,491 
in that year, what per cent of our population was on the pen- 
sion roll ? Answer to the nearest tenth per cent. 

After a war closes it is the laudable custom in most countries 
to pay pensions to those soldiers who were disabled w4iile in 
service. Our nation is more liberal than others in this respect. 
The above problems are based upon our pension svstcm 
and are intended to show one of the financial burdens of war, 
and not to touch in any way upon the merits of the ^stem. 
Indeed, it is the duty of the schools to encourage the legitimate 
recognition of the services of those who have fought for the 
country. 
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The Financial War Problems op Nations 
Ptohkma Imwbring Pfrc€nkig€. 

1. At the outbreak of the Russo-Japanese war of 1904-6, 

the national debt of Japan was 600,000,000 yen. After the war 

was over, although Japan was victorious, the national debt was 

2,260,000,000 yen. By what per cent did the war increase 

the national debt? 

It should be observed that it is not necessary to know the value 
of the yen in our money. If it is desired to translate the above 
figures into dollars, it may be stated that a yen is approximately 
equal to 50c. (actually 40.8c) of our money. 

2. At the beginning of the war mentioned in Ex. 1, the 

national debt of Russia was 6,630,000,000 rubles, and after the 

war expenses had been met it was 8,836,000,000 rubles. By 

what per cent did the war increase the national debt? 

Here again, the value of the ruble need not be known in 
order to solve the problem. It is approximately equal to 50c. 
(actually 61.5c) of our money. By Exs. 1 and 2 we see that 
the victorious nation may suffer financially more than the un- 
successful one. 

3. The Balkan wars of 1912-1913 cost $2,100,000,000. 

The population of Bulgaria is 4,755,000 ; of Roumania, 7,620,- 

000 ; of Serbia, 4,600,000 ; of Albania, 825,000 ; of Montenegro, 

520,000. Find the cost per capita for these Balkan states. 

Of course other states were involved, but the problem is 
intended to show the great financial cost in comparison with tiie 
population of the countries chiefly concerned 

4. In particular, the wars referred to in Ex. 3 cost Bul- 
garia $436,500,000. Find the per capita cost for that country. 

6. Comparing Exs. 3 and 4, the per capita cost for Bul- 
garia was what per cent of the per capita cost for all the Balkan 
states ? 

6. One of the most expensive wars of the world was our 
own civil war of 1861-1865. The cost is estimated at $5,000,- 
000,000, while the cost of our war with Spain is estimated at 
23.3% as much. How much did these two wars cost? 

7. The Transvaal War of 1900-1901 is estimated to have 
cost £200,020,000, and the war between Italy and Turkey, in 
1911, to have cost 70% as much. At $4,866 to the pound, find 
the cost of each of these wars in our money. 

8. Before the great war of 1914-1915, the national debt 
of the United Kingdom (Great Britain and Ireland), largely 
due to war, was $3,485,818,000, and the entire wealth of the 
country was estimated at $85,000,000,000. The debt was what 
per cent of the total wealth ? Answer here and in Ex. 9 to the 
nearest tenth per cent. 

9. As in Ex. 8, the national debt of France was $6,346,- 
129,000, also largely due to war, and the entire wealth of the 
country was estimated at $50,000,000,000. The debt was what 
per cent of the total wealth ? 
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The Human Sacrifice of War 

Problems Invottnng Percentage. 

1. In the war between France and England from 1793 to 
1815, out of 3,000,000 men engaged 1,900,000 were killed. 
Find the per cent of deaths. 

2. In the European wars of 1864-1856, 1,460,500 men 
were engaged and 41.7% were killed. Find, to the nearest 
thousand, the number killed. 

3. In the Civil War of the United States, 404,400 men 
were killed. This was 17.8% of the total number engaged. 
Find, to the nearest thousand, the number of men engaged. 

4. In the Franco-German war of 1870-1871 there were 
1,713,000 men engaged, and 311,000 were killed. Find the 
per cent of deaths. 

5. In the war between Russia and Turkey in 1876-1877, 
there were 1,500,000 men engaged, of whom 12% were killed. 
How many were killed ? 

6. In the Russo-Japanese war of 1904-1905 there were 
555,900 men killed, which was 22.2% of the number engaged. 
Find, to the nearest thousand, the number of men engaged. 

7. In the great wars from 1790 to 1913 there were 18,- 
552,200 men engaged, of whom 5,498,097 lost their lives. Find 
to the nearest tenth per cent the per cent of those who were 
killed. 

8. Taking a general average, let us suppose that each man 
killed, as stated in Ex. 7, was the father of two children. How 
many children were left fatherless by these wars ? 

9. Instead of making the supposition of Ex. 8, let us sup- 
pose that only 66J% of the men were married. How many 
women were made widows by these wars ? 

10. In the Balkan wars of 1912-1913 there were 1,230,000 
men engaged and 350,000 of these lost their lives, whereas in 
the Russo-Japanese war of 1904-1905 there were 2,500,000 men 
engaged, of whom 555,900 lost their lives. In which war was 
the per cent of loss the greater ? State the per cent of loss in 
each case. 

11. It is estimated that in the present great war there are 
21,200,000 men engaged. If the per cent of loss of life should 
be the same as that in the Balkan wars (see Ex. 10) what 
number of men would be killed. 

It should be stated that examples like Exs. 3 and 6 are not to 
be commended. We seldom have to find the number of men 
engaged, for this number is usually known. It is also open 
to question wthetfaer the attempt to draw a moral by such 
hypodietical cases as Exs. 8 and 9 is warranted. If the facts 
were really known the problems would be justified. 
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Cost op Saving and of Destroying Human Lifb 

Problems Involving a Knowledge of Simple Interest. 

1. Pittsburg recently spent $7,000,000 on purifying its 
water supply. It is estimated that 300 lives a year will be saved 
by having pure water, and that these lives are worth, on an 
average, $5000 to the city and country. How much is the 
financial saving of human life? 

2. If Pittsburg borrowed the $7,000,000 at 4J4%, how 
much would the average charge be per year? 

3. The expenditures for 2,000,000 shrapnel shells at $18 
each which a certain European government placed in one 
order in 1915, was how many times the annual mterest charge 
found in Ex. 2 ? It was how many times the entire charge of 
the purifying plant mentioned in Ex. 1 ? Answer to the near- 
est tenth in each case. 

4. The death rate of infants in a certain English town was 
recently reduced one-third at the average expense of $20 per 
child saved. The mere cost of ten shrapnel shells at the rate 
mentioned- in Ex. 3 would pay for the saving of how many 
children's lives at this rate ? 

5. At 5% the interest on the cost of a single battleship like 
the Pennsylvania ($13,000,000) would save how many 
children's lives at the figures given in Ex. 4 ? 

6. In Germany it costs on the average 2310 marks to rear 
a child from birth to the age of 20 years. At 23.8c. to the 
mark, how much is this in our money? At 6% the interest 
for 20 years on a battleship costing $9,500,000 would pay for 
the rearing of how many children in that period? 

7. The United States government pays for the promotion 
of public health $4,425,188 in the year ending June 30, 1916. 
At 2^%, a fair rate of interest for the government, this is how 
much less than the mere interest on the $459,071,803 that we 
spend this year for war purposes ? 

8. The battleship South Carolina cost $5,097,355. Last 
year the state of South Carolina appropriated $42,220 for pub- 
lic health. One year's interest on the cost of the battleship, at 
5%, would pay the amount appropriated for public health for 
how many years ? 

9. The mere hull and machinery of the battleship Okla^ 
homa cost $5,926,000. Last year the state of Oklahoma appro- 
priated $32,700 for public health. The interest on the cost of 
the battleship, at 5%, would allow this appropriation to be in- 
creased how much ? 

10. The battleship Kansas cost $7,565,620. Last year the 
state of Kansas appropriated $30,500 for public health. This 
represents, to the nearest tenth per cent, the interest on the cost 
of the battleship at what rate? c 
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Battleships and Teachers 

Problems Involving a Knowledge of Simple Interest. 

1. The battleship Georgia cost $6,543,531. The average 
monthly salary of a teacher in Georgia is $45.54. The mere 
interest on the cost of this battleship at 6% would pay the 
salary of a teacher for how many years of 9 months each ? 

2. The battleship Illinois cost $4,621,408. The average 
monthly salary of a teacher in Illinois is $73.05. The interest 
on the cost of this battleship at 6% would pay the salaries of 
how many teachers for a month? 

3. The battleship Indiana cost $5,983,371. The average 
monthly salary of a teacher in Indiana is $66.01. The interest 
on the cost of this battleship at 5% would pay the salaries of 
how many teachers for tlie year in which the interest is paid ? 

4. The battleship Iowa cost $5,871,206. How much would 
the simple interest on this sum amount to in the 15 yr. of the 
life of the ship? The average monthly salary of a teacher 
in Iowa is $51.67. This interest, plus the cost of the ship, which 
is then out of date, would pay the salaries of how many teach- 
ers 9 mo. in each year for the 16 yr. ? 

5. The battleship Kansas cost $7,565,620. In 1913 the 
state of Kansas received from the United States government 
$80,000 for higher education. The interest on the cost of the 
battleship, at 6%, would' have allowed this amount to be how 
many times as great ? 

6. The battleship Kentucky cost $4,998,119. In 1913 the 
state of Kentucky received from the United States govern- 
ment $72,750 for higher education. The interest for a single 
year on the cost of the battleship, at 5%, would have paid this 
sum for how many years? 

7. The battleship Louisiana cost $7,425,613. The average 
monthly salary of a teacher in Louisiana is $55.51. The in- 
terest on the cost of this battleship for a single month, at 6% 
would pay the salaries of how many teachers ? 

8. The battleship Maine cost $5,381,903. The average 
annual salary of a teacher in the common schools of Maine is 
$450. The interest on the cost of this battleship, at 6%, would 
pay the salaries of how many teachers ? 

9. The battleship Massachusetts, built in 1891, cost 
$6,047,117, and is now obsolete. Suppose, instead of putting 
the money into this battleship, it had been placed at simple in- 
terest at 5%. The money would still be unspent, and it would 
have accumulated how much interest from the time the ship 
was built to the year 1915? 
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Cost op Saving Life and Cost op Destroying LiPt 

Problems Involtnng Simple Interest, 

1. The battleship New York cost, for hull and machtnery 
alone, $6,400,000. This year New York State spends 
$267,940 on the department of health. How does the mere 
interest on this part of the total cost of the battleship, at 
4^%, compare with the amount devoted to public health? 

This is the regular appropriation of New York for m4-191fb 
and similarly in the foHowing examples. 

2. The battleship Illinois cost $4,621,408. This year Illi- 
nois spends $112,115 on the department of health. If, instead 
of putting this amount into this battleship, which is now 
nearly obsolete, the same amount had been put at interest 
at 4^%, how long could this department of health have 
been maintained at its present expense? What annual income 
would result indefinitely at this rate of interest ? 

It should he stated in fairness to the pupils that Ittinoit 
did not pay for this ship directly, and that if the money had 
not heen put into building the ship it would not have been given 
to Illinois for purposes of public health. On the other hand, 
the $4,621,408 represents but a fraction of the total cost of the 
ship since it was built (1897), and the ship is nearly worthiest 
at present. Similar considerations apply to man^ of these ex- 
amples. All that these problems seek to show is that it is a 
pity that ^he world cannot find a better plan for ensuring peace 
than by spending these vast amounts. 

3. The hull and machinery alone of the battleship Michi- 
gan cost $3,685,000. This year Michigan spends $39,000 on the 
department of health. At 4% the interest on this partial 
cost of the battleship would increase the appropriation for 
health by how much, besides continuing it indefinitely with no 
further expense? 

4. The battleship Texas, with full equipment, cost about 
$12,500,000. This year Texas spends $48,200 on the depart- 
ment of health. The interest on the cost of the battleship 
would enable Texas to spend how many times this amount 
for public health forever ? 

5. The United States Life-Saving Service cost our Gov- 
ernment $2,309,317 last year, and cared for 29,000 ship- 
wrecked persons. In the same year we spent $178,522,804 on 
our army, $139,682,186 on our navy, and $173,440,231 on 
pensions, all these being expenses due to war or fear of war. 
The amount devoted to our Life-Saving Service was how 
much less than the interest on the sum of these war expenses 
at 2%, which is about the rate that our Government has to 

pay? 

Teachers should encourage the pupils to find the amount 
spent locally, where they live, for the purposes of public health, 
and to make up problems similar to £x. 5, based on this in- 
formation. 
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The Cost op War 
Problems Involving Stocks and Bonds. 

1. Countries borrow money for public buildings and other 
permanent improvements, issuing bonds and usually paying a 
certain amount from year to year. Before the great war the 
per capita debt of Great Britain was $72 ; of Germany, $18 ; of 
France, $166; of Belgium, $97; of Austria-Hungary, $48; of 
Russia, $21; and of Serbia, $44. On January 1, 1915, this 
had increased so that the debt of Great Britain was $106 per 
capita; of Germany, $57; of France, $212; of Belgium, $114; 
of Austria-Hungary, $83 ; of Russia, $36 ; and of Serbia, $88. 
Find the per cent, of increase for each country for the first 
five months of the war (August to January). 

By per capita debt is meant the average which each man, 
woman, and child in a country would have to pay to cancel 
the whole debt. 

2. To carry on the first five months of the great war. 
Great Britain had to borrow $1,560,000,000; France, 
$1,816,000,000; Germany, $2,600,000,000; Belgium, $130,- 
000,000 ; Austria-Hungary, $1,815,000,000 ; Russia , $2,600,- 
000,000 ; and Serbia, $130,000,000. How much was borrowed 
by these seven countries? How much did this average per 
month ? 

3. The daily cost of the great war is estimated at $50,- 
000,000. At this rate, how much will it amount to in the year 
from August 2, 1914 to August 2, 1915 ? 

4. If the countries borrow the money mentioned in Ex. 3, 
and pay on an average 5% interest on their indebtedness, the 
interest alone will amount to how much per year? 

5. Largely as a result of wars or appropriations for war, 
England had, before the war began, a debt of $3,305,000,000 ; 
Germany, $1,200,000,000; France, $6,575,000,000; Belgium. 
$740,000,000; Austria-Hungary, $2,450,000,000; Russia, $4,- 
450,000,000; and Serbia, $130,000,000. From these figures 
and those in Ex. 2, compute the debts of these countries after 
five months of war. 

6. Before the war, Belgium's 3% bonds were quoted at 
96, and Germany's 3% bonds at 82. What was the actual rate 
of interest which each of these countries, the former with no 
well-trained army, and the latter with a remarkable military 
organization, have to pay ? 

7. Before the war, Norway's 3J^% bonds were quoted at 
102, and Russia's at 81. What was the actual rate of interest 
which each of these countries, the former giving little attention 
to war, and the latter well equipped, had to pay? 

The object of Exs. 6 and 7 is to show that the credit of a 
country in the money markets of the world is not proportional 
to the attention paid to armaments. 



Losses Occasioned by Rumors of War 

Problems Involving a Knowledge of Stocks and Bonds. 

1. Between July 22 and July 30, 1914, the prices of 
British 2^% bonds declined from 75^ to 70. What was the 
actual rate of interest on the money borrowed at each of 
these quotations? If Great Britain needed to borrow more 
money, which she and most European countries did, would 

she be actually paying more interest, or less Interest ? 

The great European War began in August, 1914. Rumors 
of war had been heard some days before war was actually de- 
clared. Between July 22 and July 30 all European and Ameri- 
can stock exchanges felt the serious effects of these rumors. 

The eibamples on this page relate to this period, and to govern- 
ment bonds or their equivalent. 

2. French 3% bonds declined from 81 to 76^. If France 
needed to borrow more money, what interest would she 
actually have to pay at each of these quotations ? 

3. German 3% bonds declined from 75 to 72. If Ger- 
many needed to borrow more money, what interest would she 
actually have to pay at each of these quotations? 

4. Austrian 4% bonds declined from 84^ to 76^. What 
interest would Austria actually have to pay at each of these 
quotations ? 

5. Russian 5% bonds declined from 102J4 to 93. What 
interest would Russia actually have to pay at each of these 
quotations ? 

6. Exs. 1-5 tell us something; about the relative financial 
standings of the five great powers at the beginning and end of 
the week preceding the declaration of war. Which country 
could borrow money at the lowest rate of interest at the be- 
ginning of the eight days ? Which could borrow money at the 
lowest rate at the end of the eight days? 

7. The market value of the securities quoted on the Lon- 
don stock exchange fell, in the eight days mentioned, £600,- 
000,000. That is, the stocks and bonds quoted on that ex- 
change would sell for that much less. At $4,866 to the pound, 
what was the loss in value in these securities alone, caused by 
rumors of war? 

8. Let us try to measure the enormous sum mentioned in 
Ex. 7. Not counting leap years, but taking 365 days to each 
year, how many days in the 1915 years from the beginning of 
the Christian era? If this sum of money were apportioned 
equally among these days, each day would represent how much 
money ? 

9. Let us try to measure the sums in Exs. 7 and 8 in 
another way. How much money would each of the 2,000 work- 
ing men in one of our small cities, and his successors, have to 
earn a day for 1915 years to equal simply the losses on the 
London Stock Exchange in the eight days preceding the war? 



The Financial Cost of War 
Problems Involving a Knowledge of Stocks and Bonds, 

1. To pay her great loss to Germany in the war of 1870, 
France first issued $150,000,000 worth of 3% bonds and sold 
them at 60.6% of their par value. What rate of interest did she 
have to pay on the money actually received? How much in- 
terest did she pay per year on this loan? 

2. France also issued $50,000,000 worth of 6% bonds and 
sold them at 85% of their par value, and $400,000,000 worth of 
5% bonds and sold them at 82.5% of their par value. On which 
of these loans did she pay the higher rate of interest on the 
money actually received? How much interest did she pay per 
year on each of these two loans? on the two together? 

3. To finance the South African war of 1899-1902, Great 

Britain was forced to borrow a large amount of money through 

the sale of bonds. She sold £30,000,000 worth of 2}% bonds 

at 98^, £60,000,000 worth at 94^, and £32,000,000 worth at 

93^. How much actual cash did she receive from these sales, 

how much interest did she have to pay a year, and what was 

the actual rate of interest on the cash received? 

The teacher should call attention to the fact that Great Britain 
«old her bonds first at 98J^, then at 945^, and finally at 93^, 
her credit decreasing as the war continued. As a matter of 
fact her bonds (Consols) were selling at 102^ when the war 
was declared, whereas they are now (1915), largely as a result 
of war and armament charges, selling at about 70, a tremendous 
shrinkage in values. 

4. The loss occasioned by the war mentioned in Ex. 3, 
also affected railway stocks in Great Britain. Partly as a re- 
sult these stocks declined £300,000,000 in value. Compute this 
shrinkage in dollars, at 4.866 to the pound. 

6. In the Russo-Japanese war of 1904-5 Japan had to 
borrow large sums by issuing government bonds. Her credit 
declined as the war proceeded, although she was successful in 
her battles. At first (March 1904) she sold her 6% bonds for 
95 ; then (May and October, 1914) her second and third issues 
of 5% bonds for 92; then (February and May, 1905) she had 
to issue 6% bonds at 90. Find the rate of interest which she 
had to pay on the money she actually received for her bonds in 
each of these three cases. 

These did not represent all the loans, but they represent the 

money borrowed at home, and they show how even a successful 

war impairs the financial standing of a country. 

6. The world's annual armament bill in times of peace, 
that is, in the year preceding the great war of 1914, was $2,324,- 
067,000. Let us try to realize how vast a sum this is. What 
is the population of the place in which you live? If one fourth 
of these persons are wage earners, and average $2 a day, 
how much can they cam in a day? How many days would 
it take them to earn this amount? How many years? 
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The Financial Cost of War 
Problems Involving Ratio and Proportion. 

1. The South African war began Oct. 11. 1899, and on 
Oct. 20, 1899, the British ministry estimated that it would cost 
ilO,000,000. It turned out that the ratio of estimated cost 
to actual cost was substantially 25 : 53. At this ratio, how 
much did the war really cost ? 

2. The Russo-Japanese war of 1904-5 cost Japan 2,030,- 
943,000 yen, a yen being equal to 50c. of our money. The 
amount charged to the national debt (that is, the amount bor- 
rowed) was to the amount paid for out of the current revenues 
(that is, the amount paid for as the war went on) as 98 : 27. 
Find the number of dollars added to Japan's national debt by 
this war in which she was successful. Find also the number 
of dollars she had to pay at once. 

3. For the year ending June 30, 1916, it is estimated that 
our country will spend for army, navy, pensions, and other 
matters relating to war, the sum of $459,071,803. Our total 
expenditures for the year are estimated as $1,090,775,134. 
Find to the nearest hundredth the ratio of our war expenses 
to our total expenditure. 

4. For the year mentioned in Ex. 3 our war estimates are, 
as stated, $459,071,803, and our estimated expenses for such 
peaceful purposes as agriculture, labor, education, foreign 
affairs and care of the Indians are $196,306,267. Find to the 
nearest hundredth the ratio of our peace expenses to our war 
expenses. 

5. The battleship Pennsylvania, launched in 1915, cost 
$13,000,000. It cost our country $211,840 to pay our Presi- 
dent and Vice-President, and to meet the expenses of the ex- 
ecutive offices of the government. The cost of this single 
battleship would pay these expenses for how many years? 

*6. In the year 1914 the United States, at peace with all 
the world, with a very small army and a navy that ranked 
only third or fourth in the navies of the world, spent 
$173,894,143 for her army, $139,893,614 for her navy, and 
$173,092,065 on pensions. What was the ratio, to the nearest 
tenth, of our total war expenses to the war expenses of Ger- 
many in 1913, with the best-equipped army in the world, these 
expenses being $312,967,000 ? 

7. In Ex. 6, find the ratio of our war expenses to the 
war expenses of England in 1913, with the best-equipped 
navy in the world, these expenses being $351,044,000. 

8. In Ex. 6, find the ratio of our war expenses to the 
war expenses of France in 1913, with a large army and good- 
sized navy, these expenses being $259,349,000. 

Exs. 6-8 show that we spend a very large amount in pro- 
portion to the results. Part of this is undoubtedly legitimate, 
tor we pay our workmen, our soldiers, and our sailors better 
Ihan roost other countries. 
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FOREWORD 

The chief purpose of this and related pamphlets in literature, 
arithmetic and geography is to present to the school children 
of the United States materials showing the futility and burden 
of militarism and the destructiveness and barbarism of modem 
war, or materials relating to the heroism and patriotic services 
of deeds of everyday life. The accomplishment of this purpose 
is sought through two means: 

First, it is hoped to interest text-book writers in the feasi- 
bility and desirability of incorporating some of the materials 
published in this pamphlet, or materials of a similar nature 
suggested by them, in the text-books to be written for our 
schools. 

Secoftd, awaiting such more or less remote results, it is 
sought to place in the hands of the teachers of the special 
subjects in the schools the appropriate pamphlets that they 
may use them in their regular class instruction. There is no 
desire to deny the heroism called for by war or the necessity of 
the patriotism and the sacrifices demanded by war. Yet it is 
hoped to develop a broad and tolerant conception of patriot- 
ism and higher idealism through the incorporation of the 
matter suggested into the materials of instruction. 

The materials of this pamphlet were collected a year or 
more ago, so that much of the information resulting from 
the experiences of the present war was not available. Since 
publication, our own country has become involved in the 
world-wide struggle; but as the pamphlet contains so much 
material that is of value in time of war, its circulation has 
not been withheld. 
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HYGIENE AND WAR 

AN INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 
By William H. Burnham 

Clark University, Worcester, Mass, 

The effects of war upon hygiene are as follows: 

1. War emphasizes certain essential hygienic precautions. 

2. War contributes to hygiene the discovery of certain 
important sanitary measures, methods, and devices. 

3. On the other hand, war causes a serious setback to the 
battle which hygiene is constantly waging against the enemies 
of man's health. 

Much evidence upon each of these points has been furnished 
by the present great war. The data available are inadequate; 
but it is reasonably clear from the facts obtainable that the 
interference with general hygiene resulting from the war far 
outweighs the direct contribution furnished. Possibly after 
peace is established, however, the need of hygienic measures 
will be demonstrated so clearly that a great advance may occur, 
in part compensating for the terrible setback due to the war. 
The three points mentioned above may well be especially 
emphasized. Dr. Jones has studied the data bearing upon 
each, and attempted to present the facts. 

THE EMiPHASIS ON HYGIENE 

The war puts a tremendous emphasis on the need of hygiene; 
and military hygiene offers many lessons to general hygiene. 
Modem study has shown that those trained in habits of health 
and cleanliness have a great advantage in war. Victory does 
not lie now, as largely in the past, with pestilence, but with 
soldiers trained in mental and physical hygiene. It appears 
that the requirements for a good recruit and a good soldier are 
much the same as the requirements for business occupations, 
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that the same elements largely have to be considered in the 
choice of the soldier as in the selection of a workman; and we 
may add that good teeth, good digestion, cleanliness, and 
habits of healthful activity are alike valuable for the soldier 
and for the artisan. 

Again, a vast war literature bearing more or less upon 
health has appeared; and thus, while the conditions brought 
about by war have been a serious setback to hygiene, they 
have contributed on the other hand, a certain emphasis on 
the need of hygiene. 

HYGIENIC DISCOVERIES 

Some important contributions to hygiene have resulted from 
the war. For example, attention has been given to food and 
the formulation of rules in regard to simple and nutritious and 
economic diet. This has included rules not merely in regard 
to food, but also in regard to the use of beverages; and impor- 
tant reforms in the use of alcoholic drinks have been advocated 
and begun. 

It is customary to point to the fact that a war contributes 
largely to hygiene because of the discoveries made in regard to 
hygienic methods and devices; and it may be pointed out that 
had it not been for war we might not yet have discovered 
certain important hygienic truths, possibly the value of some 
of the best disinfectants, and the like. Moreover, the great 
contributions to hygiene resulting from the necessities of camp 
life are not at all to be underestimated. But however valuable 
such results have been, science does not need the crude experi- 
ments of war to determine hygienic truth at present; for the 
laboratory with controlled experiments gives far better oppor- 
tunities for hygienic research. 

Further, it appears that the school hygiene developed in the 
last fifty years is now receiving its crucial test and proving its 
worth. The excellent condition of the men in the field is due 
largely to their school training. War is proving that hygiene 
taught and practised in years of peace shows its effect in time 
of war; and further, the war proves, contrary to the opinion 
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of some, that the youth of today are not weak and effeminate, 
although perhaps they are more sensitive than those of earlier 
generations. 

Thus war puts an emphasis on the need of hygiene ; but peace 
is necessary to develop the art of hygiene. The stress of war 
suggests certain hygienic measures, but peace is necessary to 
give them general application. War sometimes shows the 
im|X)rtance of changes in modes of life, but peace again is 
necessary to habituate people to these changes. 

man's perennial conflict with disease 
and its setback by the war 

Perhaps this last point, the interference of war with general 
hygiene, is the one most likely to be ignored or underestimated, 
because few people realize the significance of the war continu- 
ally waged by hygiene against the enemies that threaten the 
health of human beings. Mr. Ealand, in his new book, 
Insects and Man, has described this interestingly and vividly, 
and has shown in much detail the conditions of the warfare 
on this planet between man and his enemies in the insect 
world. Mr. Ealand goes so far as to maintain that the outcome 
of this great war between man and the arthropod is nearly as 
much in doubt as the result of the present European conflict; 
and he even suggests that it is almost a toss-up whether man or 
insect will ultimately have possession of this planet. Whether 
or not he exaggerates, there can be no question about the 
seriousness of the situation. The vital importance to mankind 
of this great hygienic warfare may be shown by noting some of 
the facts presented by Mr. Ealand. I shall quote from Mr. 
Johnston's striking summary ^ of this book as well as from the 
original. 

Mr. Ealand has shown the immeasurable damage done by 
insects, especially in conveying disease, and the necessity for the 
whole human race to engage in the great warfare against these 
common enemies. This is what Mr. Johnston calls the next 
war, although it is really a war already waged for many years. 

1 In 19th Century and After, July. Z9i5< 
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A war to be waged, not between man and man, but between Man on 
the one side and the Arthropod on the other, a war to be fought to the 
finish to decide which of the two forms of life, this highly developed verte- 
brate, or these malignly evolved invertebrates, is to govern our planet. 
Is the lord of this earth some day to be a monstrous ant or bug, a wasp or 
a midge, a scale-insect or a tick — or is it to be this godlike mammal who 
walks erect and can see the stars and weigh the suns and planets, who is 
already in touch with the supra-mundane universe? 

The Sporozoa and Flagellata — ^micro-organisms at the base 
of the animal kingdom — ^and the Schizomycetes — ^vegetable 
germs of single cells commonly called bacteria — ^are the direct 
causes of nearly all the diseases which afflict humanity. And 
the elimination of these depends upon the elimination of the 
insect carriers that disseminate disease by introducing the 
germs into the skin, the stomach, or the veins of man and other 
animals, and the tissues of plants. 

It should be remembered that recent investigations have 
shown that without the Anopheles mosquito, there is no 
malaria; without the Stygomia mosquito, there is no yellow 
fever; without the Tse-tse fly, there is no sleeping sickness; 
and without ticks, fleas, and the like, probably the plague and 
several other diseases would be exterminated. Without the 
housefly, typhoid fever would be easily controlled; and if it 
were possible to destroy the harmful bugs, scale-insects, aphids, 
and the like, the plant food of the world would be enormously 
increased. 

As Mr. Ealand points out we have certain allies also in the 
animal world, especially the birds, and next to the birds, 
lizards and fresh water fish. Even among the insects them- 
selves we have some important allies, the various parasites 
that attack and destroy other insects. Especially noteworthy 
are the little beetles called lady-birds, or the Coccinellidae. 
As Mr. Johnston summarizes Ealand's facts: 

There does not seem to be a 'bad* lady-bird from Man's point of view; 
for the Coccinellidae have apparently come into existence for the purpose 
of attacking and exterminating the multiform caterpillars, scale-insects, 
aphids, beetlegrubs and frog-hop[>ers which devour our food crops, our 
fruit and foliage trees, our tobacco, and our melons. Each precious plant 
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or tree in this cat^;ory seems to have its tutelary saint among the Coccind- 
Itdae, and one can imagine in the coming age of knowledge (the millennium 
which shall follow the present War) grateful cultivators erecting shrines 
and tablets in honor of this or that lady-bird protector of their crops. The 
Beetle order — ^besides the Coccinellidae — contributes another family to 
Man's allies; the Carahidae or ground beetles, nearly all of which are car- 
nivorous and addicted to attacking and devouring chiefly other insects, 
mainly in the larval stage. They even by some extraordinary instinct 
prefer the female larvae (in some instances), thus destroying with a nip a 
possible mother of thousands. Many of the Carabids devour the obnoxious 
termites in tropical countries. But the genus Calosoma, which happens to 
be beautiful as well as right-minded, is worthy of international recognition 
as the inveterate enemy of the gipsy moth, that ghastly plague of the 
Eastern United States — a destroyer of noble trees and apple orchards. 

Many of the other insects are man's allies, e.g., dragon-flies, 
ant-lions, and many wasps; and even a few of the ticks are 
helpful, as well as certain fungi and bacilli which can be 
used as insecticides. But the majority of insects and ticks are 
in direct conflict with the interests of mankind. 

Mr. Ealand speaks of the thousand and one ways in which 
the activities of man and insects harmonize and of the mutual 
benefit that they are to each other, and he also speaks of the 
many ways in which a war to the death for supremacy occurs. 
In part he says: 

It is fortunate for man that the insect world is a house divided against 
itself; except for this check the human race would be extinct in five or six 
years. The fecundity of many insects is enormous; Huxley estimated that, 
mishaps apart, a single green fly would, in ten generations, produce a mass 
of organic matter equivalent to five hundred million human beings, or 
as many as the whole population of the Chinese empire. From the earliest 
times man has suffered from insect damage to his crops, his live stock, and 
himself. Locust plagues, rivalling those of Egypt, have come to man from 
time to time. Pliny mentions them; they visited Ukraine in 1645, and 
America at the close of the Civil War; a vast swarm two thousand miles in 
extent crossed the Red Sea in 1899, and eight years previously one thousand 
three hundred tons of locust eggs were destroyed in Cyprus alone. But this 
is not all; the United States suffers damage to the extent of $40,000,000 
owing to the depredations of the Hessian fly; the cotton-boll weevil causes 
an annual loss of $30,000,000; the codling moth $15,000,000, and the chinch 
bug $7,000,000; add to this the damage done by gipsy moths and brown-tail 
moths, and the San Jos^ scale, to say nothing of a host of minor pests, and 
the total assumes alarming proportions. 
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Professor Arthur Shipley of Cambridge, in a paper before 
the Royal Society of Arts, has pFesented a similar view, point- 
ing out that insects have helped to destroy famous civilizations 
and that they constitute a real peril today to the armies oper- 
ating in Asia and Africa. These insects which affect man in 
times of war are those which affect him also in times of peace, 
but in war time their effects are likely to be more violent and 
more persistent. 

Of the present war Mr. Johnston writes: 

The frightfully damaging part that can be played by insects in all the 
crises of humanity, in all extraordinary conditions of life, is brought home 
to us by the present war. The drawing together of men from the humblest 
habitations in the kingdom has caused the comfortable-living amongst the 
middle and the upper classes to realize our national crime in having so long 
tolerated the shocking housing conditions of the mass of our people. The 
decently clad, decently brought up clerk, who perhaps has never given a 
thought to the life of the agricultural laborer or the mill hand, realizes when 
packed into a tent with eleven other men, who have gallantly left the plough 
or the factory to risk their lives for t^e upholding of their country's interests, 
that the picturesque country cottage or the vile city slum still tolerated by 
our farmers and our smug city fathers, swarms with bugs and lice and 
fleas; that life under these conditions (often with a wretched water-supply 
and no means of maintaining proper personal cleanliness) results in able- 
bodied men and women being carriers of bugs, fleas and lice, either on their 
persons or in their garments or belongings. Immediately following this 
discovery comes something far worse than sleepless nights from the attacks 
of vermin, comes illness — ^perhaps death — from insect-conveyed diseases. 
This misery of vermin will at any rate stand out prominently among the 
many forms of wretchedness caused by the present War. 

The indirect loss to hygiene can hardly be overestimated. 
The war has turned us aside from the warfare against our insect 
enemies. In Europe, at least, forces that should be united in 
fighting the common enemy are now divided, fighting against 
each other. The most stupendous loss to hygiene has come in 
this indirect way. The enemy, taking advantage of the 
divided forces opposed to it, has attacked mankind all along 
the line of the war in Europe. In meeting these attacks some 
new and valuable methods have been developed, but the com- 
mon enemy has gained ground enormously as indicated by 
the records we have. 
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Another way in which the war is likely seriously to hinder 
the warfare against disease is that it is hard on the iiisect- 
destrojdng birds. Not only do many of the soldiers in their 
leisure hours shoot the birds, but the continual firing of 
artillery and the like is particularly bad, for it destroys 
large numbers and frightens away others. The details of 
this have not come to hand, but clearly it is a serious evil. 

However great the emphasis that war places upon the need 
of hygiene, the actual development of hygiene requires a time 
of peace. The progress even of military hygiene, although 
stimulated by war, has been possible only in times of peace. 
The study of typhus fever, typhoid, and so on, was made not 
in war time but in peace; yellow fever was investigated, con- 
quered, and driven out of Havana, New Orleans, and Panama 
during a period of peace; and likewise the conquest of malaria 
and other diseases has been a victory of peace rather than of 
war. Peace is necessary also because the warfare against our 
insect enemies, as has been shown by the reports of Col. 
Gorgas from Panama, must be continuous. Apropos of this 
it is said: 

The battle 'with nature is unending, and the slightest relaxation means 
reversion . . Special and exceptional problems are being constantly 

presented, due in many instances to the engineering work connected with 
canal construction. Swamps of large area are sometimes unavoidably 
created, and before drainage can be effected, breeding of Anopheles has 
assumed formidable proportions. . . . The great Gatun lake, with its 
approximately two hundred square miles of area and hundreds of miles of 
rugged shore line, bids fair to offer many problems as its level continues to 
rise. In the sheltered bays and indentations of its shore line aquatic vege- 
tation riots and, as the waters inundate the tropical forest, a condition is 
created ideal for the most prolific breeding of Anopheles and other mosqui- 
toes — a tangle of living and dead vegetation, with floating d6bris from the 
dying trees, among which water plants flourish.^ 

The Direct Loss to Hygiene. — ^Something should be said, too, 
about the more direct hygienic loss from war. Not only has 
the present war handicapped us in our warfare against disease, 
but there has been a very direct loss; in the first place, because 

> Cited by Ealand, p. 91. 
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in the stress of necessity'' soldiers and the citizens in general 
have felt that they could not take the time for many hygienic 
measures; in the second place, because the money and equip- 
ment that in times of peace would be devoted to hygienic 
investigation and sanitary improvement have been utilized 
for military purposes; and in a hundred more concrete ways 
there has likewise been a serious direct loss. 

Again, so many physicians and nurses have been called to 
the front that the medical care and sanitation of schools and 
the like are being neglected, although it is more important than 
usual that proper hygiene be practised at home. 

Finally, the facts show the fallacy of those who deem war 
a helpful factor in biological evolution because it is supposed 
to ensure the survival of the fittest. Many rash and foolish 
statements have been made in regard to the effect of war on 
the human race. Even the advocates of eugenics have not 
been free from error. While noting some of these errors, our 
study has shown the serious evil that results from war in the 
destruction of the fittest among the population, both men and 
women. 

The data available indicates that the entire population of 
countries at war suffer. And Dr. Jones concludes that the 
number of deaths due to worry, overwork, deprivations, and 
the like, among the women, children, and others left at home, 
approximates that of the army. 

Hygiene When the War Ends. — ^Again, the progress of 
hygiene is retarded by war, because the vast number of cripples 
and invalids make the problems of hygiene much more difficult. 
And it is now recognized by physicians and hygienists that 
special preparation must be made for avoiding the evils that 
will follow as a result of the war. The Canadian Public 
Health Association and the American Association for Public 
Health have considered this subject in their recent meetings. 
And, as President Jordan has pointed out, the lands engaged 
in war must, if they are to recover from the struggle, take 
better care of their people in the future than they have been 
wont to in the past. 
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The health departments after the war must take up new 
lines of activity and do more and better work. It has been 
pointed out that one result of every war in the past has been 
the increased number of unfit houses, and the multiplied 
number of people living in such houses. The vast army of 
cripples and those disabled in different ways find their way 
after a war into unsanitary homes, because they can be had 
for a low rent. It is stated that when a family has lived in a 
tumble-down house for two generations it would not live 
anywhere else. Such a family would not live cleanly and 
hygienically even if placed in a palace. The bad house and 
the bad district affect the mental and moral tone of the people 
when they have been subjected to it for more than a genera- 
tion. Thus it is already recognized by the Canadian health 
officers that the towns and cities must try to offset the effects 
of the war by preventing this bad housing after the war is over. 

It is well to consider also what will be the effect on this 
country when the war is over. We must surely expect that 
in Europe at least taxes will be enormously high. In many 
cases the burden will be too great for the people to bear. 
Naturally many will emigrate to this country where it is 
possible, and we may naturally expect a vast influx of immi- 
grants at that time. This makes it doubly necessary that 
we should take precautions that the feeble-minded and crimi- 
nal may be kept from coming to our shores, and that proper 
sanitary measures may be taken to keep out cases of infec- 
tious diseases, and the like. 

One point is of such vital importance that it may well 
receive the attention of every Board of Health, namely, the 
problem of protecting communities from infectious diseases 
that will be brought home by the sick soldiers at the close 
of the war. With the large number of immigrants sure to 
come to this country, this is a problem for the United States 
as well as Europe. Especially serious is likely to be the 
danger of infection from venereal diseases. One concrete 
example must suffice as illustration of the precautions that 
can be taken. Australia has already passed a drastic act in 
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regard to venereal disease, requiring compulsory examination 
and treatment, and providing severe penalties for failure to 
comply with the law.* 

Hygiene and the Larger Problems of the War 

Some of the larger problems connected with the war also 
have their hygienic aspects. 

Years ago Professor James, ardent peace man though he 
was, warned us that a millennium of peace would not breed 
the fighting spirit out of our bones, and suggested a year of 
service in various forms of drudgery as in part a possible 
substitute for war. More recently Professor Cannon has 
suggested football, and Professor Patrick, sport in general, 
as a substitute or prophylactic against the most brutal mani- 
festations of the warlike instincts. 

While we attempt to develop mutual understanding and 
sympathy as the natural means of controlling the impulse to 
war, mental hygiene emphasizes also the advantages of such 
means as are suggested by James, Patrick, and Cannon. Any 
permanent interest in peaceful activities will be helpful. 

As one of the best outlets for the so-called fighting instinct 
and a natural substitute for war, the writer would suggest 
enlistment in the warfare against the disease-carrying insects, 
as well as the greater development of the hygienic side of the 
soldier's training. 

While this hygienic warfare is not so spectacular and does 
not at first appeal so strongly to the youth as military war- 
fare, it would not be difficult for tactful tochers to stimulate 
an interest in this conflict. 'Not merely can the importance 
and practical utility of it all be shown to the young, but it 
would even not be without appeal to the instincts of chivalry 
and romance. That it gives opportunity for protecting one's 
friends from sickness and death, that it is service of the most 
significant sort for women and children and the weak and 
defective, make such warfare appeal even to the higher altru- 
istic instincts. 

1 Jour, of Amer. Med. Assoc., Sept. 2, 1916. p. 757* 
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There is a widespread effort to substitute the literature of 
peace — the history of its victories and achievements, even 
its hymns — ^for the literature of warfare, which so largely 
makes up the historical and other reading of children. All 
this is an excellent movement; but the advocates of peace, if 
they would be successful, must adopt a psychological method. 
There is no question about the interest that boys and girls 
have in the accounts of battles and the zest of conflict. But 
this is rooted in a deeper and more fundamental impulse, the 
impulse to activity. Children and youth are always inter- 
ested in vigorous activity and the mastering of difficulties. 
Any form of strenuous activity, as soon as associated with 
healthy rivalry, hearty co5peration, and the romantic halo 
of success, becomes a matter of intense interest. To develop 
an interest, it is necessary only that one act frequently on the 
basis of these fundamental impulses. If the monotonous 
routine of the soldier's life, the hardships, the difficulties, the 
endless repetition of daily tasks, the inevitable marching and 
drilling — 'Boots, boots, boots, moving up and down again', as 
Kipling puts it — the ever-necessary hygienic precautions, the 
wearisome sanitation, the occasional opportunity to encounter 
danger, to make personal sacrifice, to come to close quarters 
with the stem realities of life — ^if all this for the real soldier 
has the zest of interest and romance, it is because the interest 
is based on the fundamental impulse to act and to overcome 
difficulties, and the activity has acquired a halo of associa- 
tions connected with the other individual and group instincts: 
mentioned. The so-called fighting instinct plays but a minor 
r61e here. 

The warfare against disease gives opportunity for appeal 
to the same fundamental instincts. If at present such occupa- 
tion seems vapid and dull, it is because it is judged from the 
outside, where as yet there is no beating of drums, no manual 
of drill, no organized hierarchy of grades, no insignia of rank, 
no official rewards, and the like. But those who have actually 
done work of this kind, who have actually engaged in this 
warfsire against disease, have found the same or higher inter- 
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ests and rewards. Even the incidentals of occasional oppor- 
tunity to encounter danger and to use one's wits in invention 
and strategy, as well as opportunities for sacrifice and devo- 
tion, are not lacking. Those who enter the service acquire 
the interest. 

Moreover, literature in regard to man's warfare against 
disease contains much material that appeals to adolescent 
interest. The romances connected with the warfare against 
malaria, yellow fever, and the like, are as thrilling as the 
stories of battle. The victory over the enemy, the discovery 
of the enemy's methods of warfare, the devices for overcom- 
ing the enemy, the plans of campaign necessary for success 
in this warfare, the tragedies that may result from a slight 
mistake — the escape of a prisoner or the like — ^are well nigh 
as interesting as similar episodes of the warfare between 
nations or between man and man. 

As a single illustration take the old story of the introduction 
of the gipsy moth into the United States. Professor Trouve- 
lot of Harvard in 1869 was experimenting with the European 
gipsy moth. The care of the jailor was not equal to the dan- 
gerous character of the enemy imprisoned. According to the 
story, an egg was blown from his study window or one of the 
caterpillars escaped from his prison. Professor Trouvelot at 
once warned the public that a dangerous insect was at large, 
but his warning was not heeded. People took little notice, 
the insects were seldom seen; they increased at first slowly, 
but in a dozen years they had a death grip on the trees of 
Massachusetts, and the enormous cost to the state and the 
country from the warfare against this insect is all too well 
known. It is still devastating the trees of the country, and 
the fight against it must still be carried on for years with 
enormous expense. 

Hygienic Training as an Essential of Preparedness 

At the present time everybody is talking about prepared- 
ness. The vital question is what form of preparedness is 
efficient and worth while. For most of the situations of life, 
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especially for most of the crises of life, the only preparedness 
of prime worth is a moral preparedness. This truth, valid for 
the crises of nations as well as those of individuals, has received 
noteworthy illustration during the last three years. 

For instance, let us take the case of France. In 1870 France 
was unprepared from both a military and a moral point of 
view. The result is well known. The French were beaten. 
Then in its humiliation the country organized its great system 
of modern education. Since that time the schools have 
attempted not only to give an education of scholastic and 
intellectual value, but to give moral training. In place of 
rivalry and individualism as goals they have set up self- 
emulation and the development of the spirit of cooperation. 
This has been carried to a considerable degree even into the 
details of school life. For example, each pupil has his cahier 
historiquef a little notebook in which all that do well have the 
privilege of writing a lesson each month which shall be a 
record of school progress and development. The children are 
told that this little book will be a history of their school life, 
and that each month they should try to do better than they 
did the preceding. They are directed also in their school 
work not merely to think of themselves, but to try to work 
with their fellows. Thus has the spirit of self-emulation and 
of co6peration been made the aim of school training. 

All this training for forty years has borne fruit. In 1914, 
as in 1870, France, although it had a large and well-trained 
army, was not properly prepared from a military point of 
view, and the first months of the war had to be devoted to 
this work of preparation. In 1870 France could not make 
this preparation after war began, and hence Paris was taken, 
the French defeated. The reason that the French were able 
to make preparation after the war began in 1914, able to 
turn the battle of the Mame and check the invaders, was 
largely because in this later crisis they had a moral prepara- 
tion which was lacking in 1870. One who knows something 
of the history of French education during the last forty years, 
and of the attempts that have been made to give moral train- 
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ing in connection with school work, can but believe that a 
large factor in this moral preparedness which has enabled the 
French successfully to check invasion and to control them- 
selves so admirably as to win the praise even of their enemies, 
is the influence of education since they had the good fortune 
to be defeated in 1870. 

A somewhat similar example is furnished by the earlier 
history of Germany, now unfortunately too often forgotten. 
In 1 806-1 807, when Prussia was humiliated by Napoleon, 
Fichte and the German emperor appealed to the German 
people telling them that they must make up in the intellectual 
and spiritual field for what they had lost in the material world. 
The Germans took this advice; and from that time dates the 
remarkable development of modem German science and edu- 
cation. 

The period following a great war is the great opportunity 
of education for the vanquished nation. It is often a time 
of misfortune to the victors. This was largely so with 
Germany after its victory over the French in 1870. It would 
be out of place here to enter into any discussion of the relative 
merits of the contestants in the present war; but from an 
educational point of view it is fitting to quote from a careful 
observer, a German, an ardent lover of his Fatherland, and a 
fair-minded writer — Professor Francke of Harvard — who points 
out some of the unfortunate developments in Germany in 
recent years. 

Francke refers to the spirit of superciliousness which he 
says has developed, especially during the last twenty-five years, 
in the ruling classes of Germany. 

The manifestations of this spirit, he says, have been many and varied. 
In German domestic conditions, it has led to the growth of a capitalistic 
class as snobbish and overbearing as it is resourceful and intelligent, 
counteracting by its uncompromising Herrenmoral the good effect of the 
wise and provident social legislation inaugurated by Bismarck. It has led 
to excesses of military rule and to assertions of autocratic power which 
have embittered German party politics and have driven large numbers of 
Liberal voters into the Socialist ranks, as the only party consistently and 
unswervingly upholding Parliamentary rights. In Germany's foreign rela- 
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tions it has led to a policy which was meant to be firm but had an appear- 
ance of arrogance and aggressiveness and easily aroused suspicion. Sus- 
picion of Germany led to her isolation. And her isolation has finally 
brought on the war.^ 

Reverting to our main point, in this country it is practically 
impossible, probably in every country it is largely impossible, 
to have adequate military preparedness. As soon as a dread- 
naught is built it begins to deteriorate. As soon as a sub- 
marine is built a better form is invented. As soon as a supe- 
rior form of armor is devised a more powerful explosive is 
invented. And with the enormous boundary lines to be de- 
fended in a country like this, adequate preparation is impossi- 
ble without making a large part of the country a military 
camp. No one desires this; and hence adequate military pre- 
paredness is out of the question. 

The most important essential in the preparedness of this 
nation is thus a moral preparedness which will enable the 
people quickly to fit themselves for any new situation or any 
crisis when it arises. Moral preparedness is necessary for peace 
as well as for war. Such preparedness every sensible man 
must approve. Why then can we not turn from our futile 
discussion of militarism and quarreling about the number 
of soldiers and munitions of war that should be provided, 
to consider in some degree the far more essential form of 
preparedness which has stood the French in such good stead, 
and which alone can save a nation in time of storm and stress. 

The duty of the public schools in regard to the training of 
citizens capable of becoming good soldiers in case of need has 
been frequently emphasized. How far military training as 
such should be given in connection with the schools is a prob- 
lem whose discussion does not concern us here. It may well 
be noted, however, that while military training does not seem 
in harmony with the functions of the school, a large part of 
the training essential for the soldier is precisely that essential 
in the training of the efficient citizen and of the hygienist 
who can engage effectively in the world-warfare against disease. 

s Fkom the AUaniic Monthly, Oct. zpxSi P* 559* 
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Four things, all must agree, are essentials in adequate mili- 
tary preparation. 

1. A good physique and hygienic personal habits in the 
individual soldier. A large part of the training of the soldier 
at present consists in physical and hygienic drill. 

2. The ability of the individual soldier to cooperate with 
others and to obey orders. 

3. The ability of a country to support itself, to provide 
within itself all the essentials for its life. 

4. Adequate military preparation, including the ability to 
manufacture the necessary munitions of war. 

Three of these are essentials for the welfare of the country 
in times of peace as well as in times of war. The public 
schools do not at present adequately provide for them. One 
of these, physical development and training in hygiene, is as 
essential for preparedness against the common enemies of our 
health as against any nation that may attack us. While 
proper training in obedience and the development of the spirit 
and ability to co6perate are not without hygienic significance, 
we are concerned here with special training in hygiene. 

The significance of preparedness can be seen only from the 
hygienic point of view. The original recommendation made by 
President Wilson providing for an army of 250,000 and a guard 
of 400,000 represents only a very small part of real prepared- 
ness. His guard meant merely one federal policeman for 250 
of the population; and the number of warships, submarines, 
and the like recommended would be far from adequate to 
defend our coasts in case of real war. All this direct prepara- 
tion for warfare represents only the more superficial aspects 
of preparedness. Back of all this and deeper than all this is 
a preparation that must go on for years in the development 
and training of the citizens of a country. 

The importance of this training i.n personal hygiene for the 
soldier receives notable illustration in modern warfare. Sick 
soldiers win few battles. In the past the soldier's most deadly 
enemy was pestilence. At present hygiene keeps this enemy 
from being a determining factor. Of nearly 11,000 soldiers 
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encamped at Jacksonville for three months at the time of 
our Cuban war some 2,000 or more were ill from typhoid 
fever, and 248 died from this disease. Among nearly 13,000 
soldiers encamped at San Antonio for three months, March- 
July, 191 1, there was only one case of tjqjhoid fever, although 
at that time there were cases in the city of San Antonio. 

Such hygienic preparation is essential. It takes a long time. 
Since it is necessary for peace as well as for war, it should be 
earnestly advocated alike by the most ardent peace men and 
military men. Instead of so much futile talk about points on 
which we do not agree, let us have at least some action in 
regard to this vital element of preparedness where all can 
agree. It is the duty of men of all opinions not to check the 
present interest in preparedness, but rather to turn it into a 
demand for actual training, into such fundamental and essen- 
tial preparation as all intelligent citizens approve. Whatever 
be our views, all can agree in utilizing this interest and turning 
it into the proper channels. 

Again, let us consider for a moment the dangers connected 
with the present situation. We cannot ignore the facts in 
regard to the war and our own duty in relation to them. In 
all this we are in a twofold danger. In the first place, with 
the attention centered upon the tragedies of the war, and 
with the constant reading of details of cruelty and accounts 
of the killed and wounded, our senses and sympathies are 
inevitably dulled, and we are becoming littlie by little callous 
to the misery of our friends across the water. 

Exjually serious, perhaps, is the danger that comes from the 
fact that with attention so largely centered upon the horrors 
of war we are liable to ignore and forget the horrors of peace. 

When in a single year in the city of Boston 45 persons were 
killed and 852 injured by automobile collisions, where every 
year in this country there are several thousand railway acci- 
dents, when in one of our Massachusetts schoolhouses an 
accident can occur like the Peabody horror, where children 
were trampled underfoot and burned to death, and when at 
all times children and adults are suffering and dying by the 
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thousands from preventable diseases, we certainly should not 
expend all our mental energy in thinking of the horrors of 
war across the ocean. 

The horrors of war are unspeakable, incredible, and incom- 
prehensible. Even adults with varied experience cannot grasp 
their awfulness; it is hopeless to attempt to make children 
understand them, and if we could, it would be unwise. Here, 
as in all education, training is better than instruction. In 
hygiene especially it is true that instruction may itself be 
unhygienic. How, then, can training be given? 

We cannot take our pupils to Europe and have them visit 
the hospitals and trenches, as Camp Fire Girls and Boy 
Scouts, but a significant amount of training in addition to 
what has been suggested above can be given in the school in 
the way of giving opportunity actually to do something in 
the way of preparing bandages for the wounded, or the like, 
where such activities are practicable. But still more signifi- 
cant as training and instruction, attention can be called in 
the schools to the horrors of peace, perhaps equally dreadful 
although less spectacular. Along with instruction in regard 
to precautions against fire, against accidents from teams, cars, 
and automobiles, against infectious diseases, pupils may well 
have training in fire drills, in intelligent cooperation in meet- 
ing difficulties, in removing obstacles that may retard the 
quick emptying of the schoolroom, in guarding younger chil- 
dren from street cars, and in coasting and the like; training 
in first aid to the injured, some drill in the cleaning and band- 
aging of imaginary and real wounds, methods of resuscitating 
the drowning, and general training in the essentials of personal 
hygiene; and most important of all, training in healthful habits 
as regards others — the avoidance of coughing in the face of 
one's companions, or any other behavior that might carry infec- 
tion. With the teaching that disease is seldom air-borne, but is 
usually conveyed by direct contact with a diseased individual 
or by such carriers as mosquitoes, flies, and the like, there 
should be training to avoid every means of transmitting in- 
fection, and training to destroy the common carriers of disease. 
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We must face the facts in this world: there is trouble and 
misery and we are beset with obstacles. The attitude of 
facing difficulties should be developed ; and one who attempts 
really to overcome the difficulties of life acquires an interest 
in the conflict itself; the zest of the fight becomes worth while 
for its own sake. This is one of the great lessons of the present 
war. In the clash of opinion in regard to just how many actual 
soldiers and how many warships should be provided this 
lesson of moral preparation should not be forgotten and 
neglected. 

To develop a young man physically and train him properly 
in personal hygiene takes fifteen or twenty years. But given 
young men with well-developed and well-trained bodies, with 
sound teeth, with well-established habits of health, with proper 
training in hygiene, together with training in resourcefulness 
and cooperation, it would be possible in case of need to give 
in one year the training required to make them actual 
soldiers. 

The means of developing such an hygienic attitude in the 
young lie not merely in instruction, but especially in the dif- 
ferent forms of actual training in hygiene. The practical 
question is how this training can be given. How shall bad 
habits be broken and good habits formed? The answer would 
be a long story. If we once see clearly the aim to be sought, 
and work for it from the beginning of school life, methods 
can be devised. 

One concrete method may be suggested here. In every 
school there might be a training class whose special work 
should be to attend to the hygiene of the schoolroom and of 
the individual pupil. Such a class would be of distinct ser- 
vice to the school itself; but to the members of the class it 
would be of peculiar value developing an hygienic conscience 
and giving actual training in hygienic measures. What is 
meant may be made clearer by an illustration. 

Recently I visited a little rural school of excellent character. 
The teacher was intelligent, sensible, interested in her work. 
She had splendid discipline without any apparent show of 
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authority. The children were bright, helpful, obedient, active, 
ready to play hard at recess, ready to work in the schoolroom. 
But apart from the admirable discipline and the scholastic 
training in the matter of studying the daily lessons, the work 
of the schoolroom seemed to be all instruction with little or 
no training. That there was plenty of opportunity in this 
school for training was obvious. The children might have 
been more careful in their own personal hygiene; their teeth 
especially were not properly cared for. As regards the school- 
house, the toilets, although new, were unsanitary; in the 
schoolroom the curtains shut out the light from the upper 
half of the window where it was needed ; a little later in the 
season the room would probably be overheated or improperly 
heated. In general, the sanitary condition could have been 
much improved. 

This school is typical of a large number, probably of most 
schools, in the rural districts in this country. In such a school 
a training class in hygiene would find plenty of opportunity 
for learning. Among its exercises could be included the acqui- 
sition of habits of personal hygiene, normal posture, special 
care of the teeth, care of the school grounds, cleanliness of the 
schoolroom, the use of fresh earth, if nothing better, in the 
toilets every day, adjustment of the windows for proper ven- 
tilation with regard to the direction of the wind, the regulation 
of the temperature of the room, adjustment of the curtains, 
and the like. Membership in such a class should be made a 
mark of honor, since service is always honorable. 

With a tactful teacher such a class would give training 
that would be far more valuable than mere instruction in 
hygiene. The school can do little in the way of giving instruc- 
tion, but it will accomplish a great deal if it develops an hy- 
gienic attitude and fosters the acquisition of certain habits 
of health that will remain permanent after the children leave 
school. Instruction is good and it is easy; training is better 
but it is difficult. The past decade has been a period of talk 
about school hygiene, the next decade should be one of train- 
ing in school hygiene. 
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In the secondary school a militia of health could be organ- 
ized to take the place of the military cadets that now exist 
in many high schools. Where such cadets are already organ- 
ized the change could easily be brought about by developing 
the hygienic part of the soldier's training and minimizing the 
more purely military part; and all this could be supplemented 
by the large and valuable literature of hygiene now accessi- 
ble. In a few schools experiments of this kind have already 
been tried with good success. 

Space is lacking to give illustration in detail of the impor- 
tance of this training in physical development and personal 
hygiene; but for a single illustration take the hygiene of the 
teeth. Without good teeth a man is not a suitable candidate 
for the work of a soldier. And without proper care of the 
teeth the soldier has neither normal digestion nor the general 
well-being necessary for the most efficient service. In the 
present war this has received noteworthy illustration. Pro- 
fessor Potter of Harvard is reported to have said in a recent 
lecture at the Forsyth Dental Infirmary in Boston: 

It is no uncommon sight to see squad after squad of English 'Tommies' 
making their way back to the nearest hospital, in the hope that relief 
might be obtained from troublesome molars and gums which, after under- 
going the terrific hardships in the trenches, have settled into a dull ache 
and pain, making the life of the soldier next to unbearable and greatly 
lowering his efficiency as a soldier. 

The German soldier, perhaps through the foresight of the long-pre- 
paring German nation, is faring the best of any, especially as regards his 
teeth. For more than fifteen years Germany has been caring for the teeth 
of its subjects, establishing clinics in the public schools and dental infirma- 
ries in the smaller towns and villages as well as in the cities, and on the 
whole making sure that no child, especially a boy, is allowed to let his 
teeth get into that state of decay which would necessarily cause his rejec- 
tion at the time of a call to the colors. 

Thus a large part of the soldier's training consists in physi- 
cal development and training in hygiene; and to real prepared- 
ness it is a long road. 

The trouble today is that we lack this moral, physical, and 
hygienic preparation. Some states and cities are attempting 
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to atone for this lack by requiring military drill including 
physical training in the public schools. The people should 
not delude themselves into thinking that this means real 
preparation. Much more than this is needed — general train- 
ing in co5peration, vocational guidance of the wisest sort, 
physical training, the acquisition of hygienic habits, in a 
word, thorough moral and physical training. 

Conclusion 

The terrible emphasis that the present war places upon the 
need of hygiene and the terrible setback that the war has 
given to general hygiene cannot be realized from statistics, 
however convincing; only concrete illustration such as is fur- 
nished to eye-witnesses — ^and in lack of that the concrete 
pictures given by the journalist — give some sort of idea of 
what the facts really mean. Mrs. Rinehart has suggested 
this briefly for the horrors of military life; the facts in regard 
to sanitary conditions give opportunity for a similar picture 
on the hygienic side. 

"War," she writes, **is not two great armies meeting in 
the clash and frenzy of battle. War is a boy carried on a 
stretcher, looking up at God's blue sky with bewildered eyes 
that are soon to close; war is a woman carrying a child that 
has been injured by a shell; war is spirited horses tied in 
burning buildings and waiting for death; war is the flower of 
a race, battered, hungry, bleeding, up to its knees in filthy 
water; war is an old woman burning a candle before the Mater 
Dolorosa for the son she has given." 

We may add from the hygienic point of view: War is not 
two opposing camps with their regular routine and admirable 
sanitary regulations; it is not two camps deprived for a few 
weeks of their regular rations, and required to do double work 
with only half fare; but war is a boy dead tired, sleeping in 
the mud by the wayside while bitten by noxious insects. It 
is a young man after long marches and fighting kept awake 
night after night by vermin until his brain and mind give 
way. It is an athlete slaking his thirst with water polluted 
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by the deadly germs of dysentery. It is an old man, the sur- 
vivor of many battles and campaigns, doomed to death by 
freezing his feet in the trenches, and the deadly results that 
follow. It is a wounded man who has protected his own 
wounds from infection by iodine and first aid material, dying 
from thirst. It is innumerable women and children at home 
sick from overburden and the lack of ordinary common food, 
or driven to nervous breakdown by the anguish and worry 
of a situation they cannot change. 

The loss and horror of the present war are so appalling 
and stupendous that one gives up in despair any attempt 
to grasp its real significance. It is beyond our compre- 
hension. A single case of individual suffering that we 
personally happen to know about impresses us more than 
a month's record of horrors. The most vivid reports, whether 
fictitious or real, give no adequate idea of the actual 
conditions. 

All this defiance of hygiene we have passed over without 
special comment; but the significant fact brought out by our 
study is, as Dr. Jones expresses it, that in hygiene "real 
efficiency and real achievement are the product of peace and 
not of war." 

As regards hygiene the plain facts strangely ignored are 
these: Mankind, engaged in a continual life-and-death strug- 
gle with disease-carrying organisms, was making noteworthy 
progress, especially in the cities of Europe and America. A 
great victory was achieved in Havana and Panama and the 
key to the conquest of the tropics was acquired. Then the 
nations withdrew from the common enemy and began to fight 
among themselves, spending in two years an amount of money 
sufficient practically to eliminate malaria, yellow fever, and 
other tropical diseases from the more densely populated tropi- 
cal centers. The fighting impulse that should find legitimate 
expression in ph3^ical training, in sport, and in fighting our 
common disease-bearing enemies, is turned to man's butchery 
of man. The neutral nations, aroused to the need of pre- 
paredness, are largely forgetting the prime condition of pre- 
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paredness for both peace and war, namely, physical health 
and training in personal hygiene. 

The following general conclusions seem justified by the 
facts collected: 

1. War in general, especially the great war at the present 
time, has made an important contribution to hygiene by 
emphasizing the absolute necessity of certain fundamental 
hygienic rules and principles. 

2. The war has contributed a few important new methods 
and devices of hygienic significance, although the larger part 
of its contribution has been to medicine and surgery. But 
it should be remembered that the progress even of military 
hygiene and sanitation, although stimulated by war, has been 
made for the most part in times of peace. The study of 
typhus and typhoid fever, the investigation of yellow fever 
and its elimination from Havana, New Orleans and Panama, 
the conquest of malaria, cholera and other diseases, were 
made not during war but in times of peace. 

3. The evidence shows that the war has seriously inter- 
fered with general hygiene, with the warfare that is continu- 
ally being waged between man and his insect enemies. When 
more complete data are at hand the evidence of this will 
probably be much more overwhelming, but even what is now 
available shows the serious setback to general hygiene that 
has resulted in the European countries engaged in the present 
war. 

4. The psychological basis in human character which under 
certain conditions seems inevitable to lead to war has been 
in part made clear. But the so-called fighting instinct, as 
usually exhibited in human beings, is apparently merely a 
differentiation from the fundamental impulse to activity and 
self-assertion. Any form of activity developed with similar 
emotional associations is equally instinctive. 

5. Hence a substitute for war can be found. This is 
suggested by hygiene. It is to be found largely in physical 
education, in ample opportunity for play, and in hygienic 
training which provides for suitable periods of rest and recrea- 
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tion for all classes in society. Besides this, hygiene suggests 
another substitute, namely, the expression of the fighting 
instinct in the inevitable warfare which the individual 
as well as the community must unceasingly wage against 
the common enemies of human health. The imperative 
necessity of this warfare, its continual existence, and the 
rewards that come from waging it, when rightly understood, 
would give the strongest incentives for the expenditure 
of all the fighting energy that youth as well as mature men 
possess. 

6. To show the significance of this hygienic warfare 
and to prepare for it, long and efficient training is neces- 
sary. This can be given largely in connection with school 
education. 

7. Concrete methods of such training can be furnished by 
training classes in hygiene in the elementary grades, by health 
cadets, a militia of health, in the high school and higher institu- 
tions. And all such organizations as the Boy Scouts and Camp 
Fire Girls should, as they often do, make this hygienic train- 
ing an especially important feature in their drill. This is the 
part of military training to be emphasized and developed, 
and this is important for the soldier whose duty must be to 
defend his country as well as for the soldier who enlists in the 
perennial conflict waged by hygiene. 

8. Preparation of the citizens of a country for national 
defense is in large part, probably in three essentials out of 
four, precisely the preparation that efficient citizens should 
receive — ^the training in cooperation, in habits of health and 
warfare against disease, and in vocational training to enable 
them to produce the necessities of life. 

9. However important the contribution of war to hygiene 
has been in the past, scientific method has now developed 
to such a degree that laboratory experiments under controlled 
conditions make the crude experiments of warfare of relatively 
little value. 

10. The evolution of both military and civic training will 
be largely in the same direction. More and more the training of 
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the soldier becomes training in hygiene; and in the near future 
it may be hoped that the soldier will become a police health 
inspector and hygienist. And all forms of education and train- 
ing of youth that forecast the future will place the emphasis 
on training that will prepare the individual, not only to pre- 
serve his own personal health, but to help eradicate the un- 
sanitary conditions that still exist in modem life. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 

Special Hygienic Points. — From a strictly hygienic point of 
view, this study has brought out the following: 

1. The reciprocal effects of hygiene and sanitation upon 
soldier and civilian in times of war and peace. 

2. Suggestive data, especially those brought out by recent 
wars and military operations (such as work in Panama, Vera 
Cruz, San Francisco, etc.) which may be applied to the hygiene 
and sanitation of the general public at aU times. 

3. Sources of material bearing on the sanitary and hygienic 
phases of war and military life, for compilers of texts, teachers, 
lecturers, etc. 

4. The part played by war and peace in developing the 
subject of hygiene and putting it into practice. 

The fourth point has been covered by Dr. Bumham in his 
introduction. The first three will be included in the text. 

General Conclusion. — But though the topics above men- 
tioned are valuable, this investigation has revealed the fol- 
lowing conclusions as most important: ' ) 

First. The health and strength of the general population is the 
greatest preparedness of the nation, not armor, ships, etc. 

Second. The extreme fallacy of the tendency to give credit 
to war for incidental and valuable influences and products thai 
spring up as by-products, which would have come in the natural 
course of events. _ I 

Third. The inadequacy of war in attaining the purpose for 
which it is started or supposed to be waged — as economic adjuster 
or factor; as a promoter of ethics; as a developer of the race. 

Fourth. The destructiveness and evil influence of war. 

Fundamentals of Preparedness. — It will be shown that the 
great achievements of military hygiene have been attained 
and made possible in times of peace, not war. Facts show 
that the soldier of any given time is the product of the general 
population — ^no better, no worse, and that as a fighting engine 
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his efficiency depends upon the source whence he springs. 
However careful the military authorities may wish to be, it 
is impossible for them to maintain conditions that make for 
health and vigor among the contending people under the 
stress of war, especially if it be long continued. 

Limitations Imposed by War. — ^Such sanitary measures as 
have been carried on in Cuba, Porto Rico, Panama, the Philip- 
pines, Vera Cruz, etc., could not have been initiated, let alone 
perfected, in time of war. Nor would careful experimentation 
be possible at such times. The battle against yellow fever 
was begun long years ago in peace times and in such times 
finally won. War leaves little or no time for careful investiga- 
tion of wa}^ and means of preserving and mending men. Such 
are its brutalities that they may, in truth, blind even the anti- 
. vivisectionist to such a degree that even he will tolerate rank 
empirical methods, trial and error procedures, that no one 
would bear in peace times. But positive results come more 
quickly, more surely and with more permanency under the 
real experimental conditions possible only in times of peace. 

The development of certain industries, such as chemical, 
steel, etc., needs no such artificial stimulus. The airship is 
not the product of war. It is the result of the long, patient 
efforts of such men as Langley who would have had no such 
opportunities for investigations in war times as peace afforded 
them. 

Importance of Hygiene at all Times. — It will be shown that 
the careful habits of dress, conduct, eating, sleeping, etc., 
required of the soldier are quite as necessary for civilian and 
soldier in times of peace. Facts indicate that because of the 
higher ideals developed along these and other lines by the 
volunteer in his pursuit of the occupations and professions of 
peace, he becomes an efficient soldier more readily when 
needed. Hence this training in hygiene, obtained in peace times, 
produces positive results. In war its results are negated. 

Upon the advent of war, the civilian population is sud- 
denly called upon to readjust itself, to change its food, clothes, 
habits, etc. Such is the make-up of man, that however will- 
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ing or desirous of doing this he may be, he cannot do it. Data 
will be presented with reference to the food supply of the 
German people, showing what is possible for them to do if 
they are able to carry out the plans suggested. Some changes 
which English authorities think necessary for their country 
will also be indicated. No one claims that these ideals and 
admonitions will or can be carried out even reasonably well. 
Habits of a life time, of a generation, of a race, cannot be 
changed over night. 

Instead of war contributing solutions^ it merely burdens 
peace with the problems of finding remedies for its woes. 

Inadequacy of War. — For a comprehensive discussion of the 
inadequacy of war in accomplishing the ends for which it is 
waged — as an economic adjuster, as a promoter of ethics, as 
a developer of the race — and of its destructiveness and evil 
influences, a complete historical treatment might be neces- 
sary. But orientating ourselves from the viewpoint of hy- 
giene, simplifies the case. And for this reason we call atten- 
tion to these points, with incidental contribution to other 
phases. The factors are so closely related that their influences 
intermingle, each in turn affecting the others. 

So far as history shows, treaties concluding wars show little 
agreement with the purposes for which the conflicts were 
undertaken. It is well to recall that our War of 1812 really 
did not solve the difficulties for which it was waged. The 
Mexican War left us a heritage of suspicion and hate, the 
results of which we yet feel and regret. Our Spanish- American 
War was for the liberation of Cuba, an object which would 
probably have been attained through peaceful diplomatic pro- 
cedure had it not been for the jingoism of the press and petty 
politics among our people. It left us a legacy of more suspi- 
cion on the part of our southern neighbors, an island incubus 
which the pro-militarists ever hold up as justification of 
unlimited naval expenditure, and an excuse for quarrels in 
the Orient. Perhaps the investigation of the International 
Commission of Inquiry into the Balkan Wars indicates, typi- 
cally, the usual concurrence of cause with effect when war is 
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the instrument used. Since this investigation represents — what 
has been lacking so often heretofore — a, real attempt to ascer- 
tain all the conditions of the contending parties, soldiers at 
the front and at home, civilians at home, in the territories 
invaded, refugees, moral conditions, economic, etc., we shall 
quote at length from it. Undertaken by men as impartial as 
it is possible for humans to be, careful investigators who 
verified wherever possible every statement, its conclusions 
are of vital significance, especially at this time. The members 
of this Commission visited the various countries involved in 
the Balkans Wars, talked with men in authority, with the 
refugees, with the peasants, etc. This was at the close of the 
second war when, as we shall see, the effects were still vividly 
present. As we have already shown, actual facts were not 
obtainable in many cases. In some cases the governments 
concerned would not furnish them. In others, machinery for 
their collection was absent when the facts were available. 
The Commission has carefully made plain the source of their 
data and properly evaluated it. (194) 

The Balkan War was undertaken for the purpose of libera- 
tion but, this accomplished, the freed men turned to rend 
each other! No inquisition reveals greater horrors than were 
perpetrated by the Balkan nations upon each other. After 
suffering years of oppression, enlarging bands — ^perhaps more 
or less brigand in their nature, especially in the beginning — 
began to create trouble for the Turks. They gathered suffi- 
cient momentum to lead them to form a sort of Committee or 
'Organization*. No longer able to endure the oppression 
under which they lived, a portion of the more radical members 
of the organization set about through violent measures to 
arouse Europe to their needs. The Commission says: 

It is the dimax of the 'Internal or^ganization' and that of its fall. The 
heroism of the rebels breaks itself against the superior force of the regular 
army. The fighting ratio is one to thirteen, 26,000 to 351,000; there are 
thousands of deaths and, in the final result, 200 villages ruined by Turkish 
vengeance, 12,000 houses burned, 3,000 women outraged, 4,700 inhabitants 
slain, and 71,000 without a roof. 
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In a short time the alliance of Servia, Bulgaria, Monte- 
negro, and Greece was formed. With remarkable effective- 
ness, they soon attained a possibility of the toleration and 
liberation for which they had contended. At this point they 
began to quarrel among themselves, with what dire results 
we shall let the report show. Keeping in mind that this first 
Balkan War was for liberation, toleration, freedom, let us see 
how the would-be-freed men act: 

On a close view of what happened in Macedonia, as the Balkan armies 
marched southwaxxl, this War of Liberation assumes a more sordid and 
familiar aspect. It unleashed the accumulated hatreds, the inherited 
revenges of centuries. It made the oppressed Christians for several months 
the masters and judges of their Moslem overlords. It gave the oppor- 
tunity of vengeance to every peasant who cherished a grudge against a 
harsh landlord or a brutal neighbor. Every Bulgarian village in northern 
Macedonia had its memory of sufferings and wrongs. For a generation 
the insurgent organization had been busy and the normal condition of these 
villages had been one of intermittent revolt. The inevitable Turkish 
reprisals had fallen now on one village and now on another. Search for 
arms, beatings, tortures, wholesale arrests, and occasional massacres were 
the price which these peasants paid for their incessant struggle toward self- 
government. In all these incidents of repression, the local Moslems had 
played their part, marching behind the Turkish troops as bashi-bazouks 
and joioing in their work of pillage and slaughter. Their record was not 
forgotten when the Bulgarian victories brought the chance for revenge. 
To the hatred of the races there was added the resentment of the peasan- 
try against the overlords (beys) who for generations had levied a heavy 
tribute on their labor and their harvests. The defeat of the Turkish armies 
meant something more than a political change. It reversed the relation 
of conqueror and serf; it promised a social revolution. (194, p. 71) 

Nor was it only the r^ions occupied by the Bulgarians which suffered. 
In the province of Monastir, occupied by Serbs and Greeks, the agents 
of the (British) Macedonian Relief Fund calculated that eighty per cent, 
of Moslem villages were burned. Salonica, Monastir and Uskub were 
thronged with thousands of homeless and starving Moslem refugees, many 
of whom emigrated to Asia. (194, p. 72) 

The Turks stated to the Commission that most of these 
atrocities occurred during the early weeks of the war. And 
that is as might be expected and as we have found in the 
present war. The passions do subside as more and more 
efforts are required for battles, etc. How the oppressed, when 
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liberated, turn to )ppress their opponents is clearly seen in 
the enforced conversions of the pomaks. (194, pp. 77-78) 

The Holy Synod argued that since force had been used to convert 
the pomaks to Islam, force might fairly be used to reverse the process. 
The argument is one proof the more that races whose minds have been 
molded for centuries by the law of reprisal and the practice of vengeance 
tend to a common level of degradation. 

Apropos of the present European conflict and the jingoism 
being circulated through the American press for the purpose 
of launching us on a militaristic policy, the following from the 
Report (Balkan) is significant: 

It required no artificial incitement to produce the race hatred which 
explains the excesses of the Christian Allies, and more especially of the 
Bulgarians toward the Turks. Race, language, history and religion have 
made a barrier which only the more tolerant minds of either creed are able 
wholly to surmount. It is easy to explain the excesses of which Greeks 
and Bulgarians were guilty toward each other. The two races are sharply 
distinguished by temperament. A traditional enmity has divided them 
from the dawn of history, and this is aggravated in Macedonia by a certain 
social cleavage. But for a year the two nations had been allies, united 
against a common enemy. When policy dictated a breach, it was neces- 
sary to prepare public opinion; and the Greek press, as if by a common 
impulse, devoted itself to this work. To the rank and file of the three 
Balkan armies, the idea of a fratricidal war was at first repugnant and 
inexplicable. The passions of the Greek army were aroused by a daily 
diet of violent articles. The Greek press had had little to say regarding the 
Bulgarian excesses against the Turks while the facts were still fresh, and 
indeed none of the allies had the right to be censorious, for none of their 
records were clean. Now everything was dragged to light, and the records 
of the Bulgarian bands, deplorable in itself, lost nothing in the telling. Day 
after day the Bulgarians were represented as a race of monsters, and public 
feeling was roused to a pitch of chauvinism which made it inevitable that 
war, when it came, should be ruthless. In talk and in print one phrase 
summed up the general feeling of the Greeks toward the Bulgarians, *Dhen 
einai anthropoid (They are not human beings). In their excitement and 
indignation the Greeks came to think themselves the appointed avengers of 
civilization against a race which stood outside the pale of humanity. 

(194. P- 95) 

Importance. — ^A careful perusal of the American press just 
prior to the outbreak of our war with Spain will reveal the same 
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general chauvinism. It is to be regretted that we have no 
adequate medical history of any war. Indeed, it is but in most 
recent years that the significance and importance of Military 
Hygiene has been acknowledged by military men and civilians. 
Even in the Boer War, certain British officials looked with 
contempt upon the medical branch of the service. The Jap- 
anese (28) surprised (90) the world into a more serious regard 
for hygiene and sanitation (138). In their Manchurian cam- 
paign, they were able, on account of their thorough medical 
organization and their observance of its orders, to return one- 
third of their wounded to active service within a month (365). 
Fifteen hundred and ninety-three cases of cholera were found 
among 232,346 Japanese troops sent to the field. Upon the 
return of these troops there were but 37 easily isolated cases 
and only 205 men were sick over fourteen days after the return. 
Such excellent results were achieved through the sanitation 
and hygiene practised by this army. (147, 212, 213, 214, 414, 

415) 
Recency of Emphasis upon Hygiene. — In the last ten years, 

the medical staffs of the armies of the leading nations have 

been revised. Marvelous results have followed. Owing to 

excellent organization, the Swiss mobilized their army of 300,- 

000 in two days and distributed them to the frontier in from 

five to six days. During August, 19 14, they had but 44 

deaths — 5 from sunstroke, 5 from delirium tremens, 6 from 

suicide (mental derangement), 13 from accidents, and 2 from 

typhoid. They had 7 cases of scarlet fever and 11 of typhoid. 

(367,404) 

In 191 1, vaccination for typhoid was made compulsory in 

the United States Army and Navy for all under forty-five 

years who had not had the disease. In 1898, in a force of 

10,759 there were 2,693 cases of probable and certain typhoid, 

of whom 248 died. While in 191 1, in a force of 12,802 on the 

Texas border, there were but 2 cases and no deaths. It should 

also be borne in mind that sanitation and hygiene received 

much more attention with the latter than with the former 

troops. (142) 
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Major Leiean states that from 1903-1912, the death rate 
fell to 33 per cent, and the total sickness rate to 48 per cent, of 
the same rates for 1855 in the whole British Army. In 1855 
the death rate of the army was 88 per cent, more than that of 
the general population. In 1905^ it was 22 per cent, less than 
that of the general population. During six years' experience 
with 12,000 Indian troops in India, there was but one small 
outbreak of cholera, while the native population, because of 
their neglect of hygiene and sanitation, died at the rate of 
83,000 per year. (133) 

But such achievements are not to be attributed to the 
medical corps alone but also to the development of interest in, 
and general observance of, hygienic principles by the whole 
population, such as has been promulgated through our schools, 
school nurses, physicians, medical inspection, etc. Germany 
has led in this, with the result that her army consists of a 
finely equipped body of men — ^men physically fit. 

Herbert Jones states that it is now possible with modem 
surgery and medicine to return to active service thousands 
who in former wars would have perished or been useless for 
the promotion of war. We may remark parenthetically that 
one optimistic German writer reports 88.5 per cent, of German 
wounded returned to active service. He asserts that in the 
Crimean War 28 per cent, of the wounded died; in the Italian 
War of 1859, 17 per cent.; in the Prussian War with Denmark, 
15.5 percent.; in the War of 1870-1871, 11. i per cent.; in the 
Russo-Japanese War, Jai>anese 6.8 per cent., and Russians 3.2 
per cent. General returns, however, seem to indicate a higher 
fatality among wounded. Jones attributes the success of 
modem surgery and medicine not alone to their advanced 
stage but also to the general conditions of living. He points 
out that twenty years ago in England 40 per cent, of recruits 
were rejected; that ten years later this was reduced to 30 per 
cent., and that now it is just a little over 20 percent. — and that, 
too, under most stringent requirements. This means that if 
the percentage of rejections were now what it was twenty 
years ago, there would be one half million fewer unmarried 
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men in England and Wales alone available for service. Thus 
the Public Health Service has added over 500,000 to the poten- 
tial army. (109) 

Field Involved. — ^The business of the soldier is to fight and 
to march. To do these efficiently, he must be sound, must 
have good health. The source of the soldier is the general 
population. Hence it is quite essential that this source be 
vigorous and in good condition. For this reason military 
hygiene must not only include those factors which concern 
the health of the soldier as much in times of peace and war, 
but it must also consider those factors which enter in to make 
him what he is at the time of his enlistment (38). In short, 
it must treat of all those factors which determine the health 
of man. 

If we can acquire and use the same habits of sanitation, 
hygiene, and cleanliness in peace that soldiers are forced to 
use in war, war will have done good, at least, in this respect. 
As it is now, the victory will lie with the War God, rather 
than as formerly with disease and pestilence. 
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11. DESTRUCTIVENESS OF WAR THROUGH 
DISEASES AND WOUNDS 

We have already indicated, to some extent, the loss from 
these sources. We have shown that it is from disease, during 
war and following in its wake, that both the army and civilians 
suffer most. Not those slain in battle are the great loss, but 
those who remain maimed, unable to support themselves — 
those who are diseased and others whose afilictions are such 
that they carry infection broadcast. 

Types of Diseases 

As Woods Hutchinson (102) suggests, a catalog of diseases 
with which man is afflicted is practically a list of those suffered 
by soldiers. There are few, if any, peculiar to warfare. The 
presence of the various diseases varies with the times and 
circumstances. In such a war as the present one, because of 
the number of nations, races, their divergent sources, etc., the 
variety of afflictions is probably larger than in any previous 
war and the possibilities of new developments in the progress 
of these diseases, their treatment with the various races, etc., 
is great. Just as the Spanish- American War emphasized the 
destructive effects of typhoid, the Crimean War, those of 
cholera, so the present war is calling attention most conspicu- 
ously to typhoid, typhus, tetanus, and cholera. Mental 
troubles likewise, partly because of their prevalence and partly 
because physicians are now more able to diagnose them, are 
presenting data and serious problems. 

Writers on military hygiene are seeking to impress upon the 
soldier, as physicians are upon civilians, the fact that most 
diseases are preventable and that prevention is much better 
and surer than treatment and cure, (i, 11, 69, 98, 44, 303, 
162, 264, 36, 301, 93, 94, 381, 237, 280) 

Deficiency Diseases. — ^Among the types of diseases classed 
as deficiency diseases may be mentioned scurvy, disease due 
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to dental caries, and beri-beri. Such diseases seem to arise 
from the absence of some element in the food taken. Leiean 
also classifies neurasthenia under this type. (133, ch. I.) 

He states that food must contain vitamines if they are to 
serve their purpose. Vitamines are nitrogenous, metabolic 
bodies which are unstable because they contain more or less 
dissociated ions. Heat associates these ions but in so doing 
destroys their character as vitamines. Cabbage juice, for 
example, loses its vitamines at 60 deg. Fahr. "Every defi- 
ciency disease is apparently in aetiological relation with some 
specific vitamine." 

Ben-beri. — ^The old theory that beri-beri is a place disease, 
i, e.f confined to particular locations especially in the East, 
the Malay Archipelago, etc., has been proven untenable. It 
is not a microbe disease but is a result of deficient food. It 
is found among rice-eating nations and occurs only in con- 
nection with the use of finely milled grain of this sort. In 
the product of this milling, certain of the outer layers are 
omitted from the flour. It has been proven that these outer 
layers contain the vitamines which give the full food value 
to the rice. Hence by taking the whole grain this disease 
can be eradicated. (288) 

Scurvy. — Eighty-three per cent of the garrison of Port Arthur 
in the Russo-Japanese War are said to have suffered from 
scurvy. It has been known for some time that this malady occurs 
only in connection with mal-nutrition. The addition of one- 
half ounce daily of lime juice to the food has proven helpful. 

Infectious Diseases. — ^The soldiers are subject to, and espe- 
cially exposed to, every type of infectious disease. Among 
those connected with the intestinal tract may be mentioned 
tjrphoid, typhus, ambulatory enteric (typhoid), premonitory 
diarrhoea, dysentery, and cholera. 

Diseases of Present War. — Illustrative of the extent and 
variety of diseases present among soldiers in war, we offer a 
list of those which have been already reported. 

Ankylostomiasis, in Egypt; beri-beri, cholera, and plague, 
diarrhoea, dysentery, kala azar, typhus, typhoid, polyneu- 
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litis, tetanus, various mental diseases, i. e., nostalgia, shockt 
etc., various sexual diseases, 'gun deafness', 'air sickness', 
etc. (140, 144, 302, 150, 320, 167, 168, 169) 

General. — ^We may expect every second man to spend some 
time in the hospital. Probably most cases will be due to 
sore feet or digestive troubles. Diseases due to exposure as 
polyarthritis, pneumonia, bronchitis, etc., will be — ^in fact, 
have been — ^frequent. Already in the Russian army cholera 
has been at work. Owing to recent progress in hygiene, that 
country as a whole has been able to keep the average loss 
from typhoid, typhus, smallpox, and dysentery about normal. 
In 1913, cholera seemed to have abated there. In 1914, 
145 cases of cholera and 45 of bubonic plague have been 
reported. In India the plague rate is about the same, 
amounting to about 1,500 cases per week. It is from troops 
from that country that danger is to be expected. Herpes is 
rare and para-typhoid is seldom transmitted by contact. 

Weichselbaum correctly writes that the chief war epidemics 
are typhus, typhoid, flux, and cholera, and that they have, 
already appeared. He suggests that they enter the digestive 
tract by way of the mouth, owing to improper handling of the 
food, etc. Germs perish easily through (i) desiccation; (2) 
acids; (3) decay; (4) high temperature, and he might have 
added direct sunlight. Hence they are usually harmless on 
dry bread, on acid or dry fruit, on cooked or heated food. 
As methods of prevention, then, the soldier should wash his 
hands often, thoroughly disinfect when necessary, and wash 
the food. 

Mayer gives the following facts: From Sengal^ we may get 
tuberculosis, lepra, bubonic plague, trypanosomiasis, beri- 
beri, craw-craw, guinea worm, filariasis, bilharaziasis, ankylos- 
tomiasis, sand-fleas, yellow fever; from Algeria, trachoma 
and Malta fever; from India, kala azar; from East Siberia 
and Caucasus, relapsing fever. That leprosy will be smuggled 
into Germany, he thinks unlikely. Bubonic plague could 
easily enter through rats. He does not anticipate pneumonia 
in Germany unless it comes through Russia. Among the 
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Belgians, cases of sleeping sickness have already been found. 
He says it is spread through flies. It is possible to fight ankylos- 
tomiasis by controlling stools through use of thymol. (150) 

The lesson relative to the significance and importance of a 
well-organized and equipped medical corps learned by the 
army authorities from the Spanish-American War has func- 
tioned, as is shown in the report of the surgeon-general for 
1913. The report shows conditions in the United States Army 
admirable as a whole. There had been a decrease of 18 per 
cent, in the admission of sick and the rate was the lowest it 
has been for years. The rate of 23.97 out of a thousand 
incapacitated for the year was the lowest on record. The 
death rate was a little higher than usual, but this was due to 
a railroad accident killing 17. There were but 3 cases of 
typhoid for the year. 

In 1909, there were 173 cases with 18 deaths; 1910, 142 
cases, 10 deaths; 191 1, 44 cases, 6 deaths; 1912, 18 cases, 3 
deaths. 

Prophylaxis was begun voluntarily this year. Sanitary 
measures and inoculation with anti-typhoid toxin had been 
kept up. Tuberculosis was low and venereal diseases were 
decreased, owing partly to a campaign of education and 
partly to the fact that by act of Congress the pay of those 
afHicted with such diseases is stopped during period of sick- 
ness. Alcoholism was the lowest in years. Malarial fever 
was the lowest since 1898 when the troops were first stationed 
in the tropics. The report shows, however, that this branch 
of the service needs more attention. (404) 

Typhoid and Principles of Inoculation.— One of the clearest 
expositions for the layman of the principles underlying the 
practice of immunizing is the second chapter of Major Lelean's 
book on 'Sanitation in War.' We can do no better than 
sketch some of his points. Immunity may be of three types — 
acquired, natural, and artificially acquired. An example of 
the first is afforded by those persons who having had a disease, 
such as scarlet fever, are immune to further attacks. Natural 
immunity consists in innate qualities or a quality by virtue 
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of which the individual is not subject to some particular infec- 
tious disease. We have artificially acquired immunity where 
vaccine, etc., introduced into an individual's system prevents 
disease. 

Immunization is based upon the following considerations: 
(i) number of invading organisms (bacteria); (2) route of 
invasions; cholera is virulent in the intestines but innocuous 
in the blood, tetanus is virulent in wounds but innocuous in 
intestines; (3) virulence of organisms, e. g., no case of recovery 
from developed hydrophobia has been reported ; and (4) physio- 
logical resistance. One should consult the author's diagrams 
illustrative of this theme, for they tend to make an obscure 
subject plain. As his work is designed for the benefit of 
soldiers, his way of putting his data is simple and convincing. 
The struggle of the anti-bodies, etc., with disease is compared 
to a battle as follows: 

The organisms (bacteria) are the enemy invaders. The body is the 
invaded country. The toxins are the enemy's projectiles. The comple- 
ment is the unarmed population. The tissue cells are the arsenals, the 
anti-toxins are the defenders' projectiles; the amboceptors, the bayonets 
of the defenders; and the phagocytes, the body snatchers. Here is the 

Campaign 
1st. The Invasion 

The unarmed defenders are driven back by the gun-fire of the invaders 
(negative chemiotaxis and toxins). The arsenals of defenders are put out 
of service (toxins kill tissue cells). Invaders may capture the lines of com- 
munication (the blood vessels) and reach the capital (heart). In this case, 
surrender must follow (death of defender). 

2nd. Rally 

But the invaders' fire is checked by defenders (anti-toxin). Defenders 
armed with bayonets (amboceptors) converge on the invaders (positive 
chemiotaxis). 

3rd. Battle Joined 

The invaders' fire is smothered (toxins neutralized). Defenders bring 
bayonets into play (complement and amboceptors). 

4th. Victory 

Invaders penned and annihilated (abscess cavity). Dead of both sides 
removed from the body (organisms and complement). This is done by the 
body snatchers (phagocytes). Invasion defeated. 
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5th. Permanent Mobilization for Protection 

Defenders are now armed with bayonets never becoming obsolete (per- 
manent amboceptors). Even when the ammunition becomes obsolete for 
use of present guns (transient anti-toxins), enough bayonets remain to 
enable defenders to crush any subsequent invasion before the enemy 
can develop gun-fire (permanent immunity by bacteriolysis) before toxins 
can do harm. (133, ch. II.) 

The process of typhoid inoculation causes very little incon- 
venience. For example, with a large number vaccinated it 
was found that but i per 1,000 was incapacitated for 5 days; 
3 per 1,000 were incapacitated for 3 days; 996 per 1,000 were 
incapacitated for less than 3 days. Out of 27,000 cases of 
inoculation among the Canadian troops, there was but one 
hospital case (99 per cent of the cases are usually able to 
work forty-eight hours after the inoculation). (396, 201, 4, 

323» 321, 322, 75. 132) 

It should be emphasized that though typhoid is water- 
borne, to some extent, probably the most frequent method 
of conveyance is direct carrying from excreta, urine, etc., by 
persons, flies, etc. The typhus bacilli are said to persist in 
feces for three days, in water drum 3 days to three weeks, in 
textiles for three months, and in butter for four months. After 
the patient has recovered, he may remain a carrier for as 
much as four years and perhaps for life. The remaining bac- 
teria may live in masses in necrotic patches of the mucosa of 
the gall bladder, in such a position that the anti-bodies can- 
not reach them. The bile-salts neutralize some of the anti- 
bodies. A subsequent diarrhoea may then sweep vast quanti- 
ties of them free and thus infection is made possible. Germany 
is said to have .03 per cent, infection from contact carriers, 
the United States, 3 per cent. One example of infection is 
afforded in the no cases caused from eating pies made by 
one infected cook. Six deaths resulted. This means careful 
inspection of army cooks. (193; 434 — ^bulletins No. 3, 4, 5, 6) 

Lelean points out the necessity of having ample laboratory 
facilities present with each army in the field. In fact, traveling 
motor laboratories now accompany the troops at the front. 
Furthermore, careful statistics should be kept of sources of 
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infection, progress of diseases, treatment, etc. It is well to 
serve a disinfectant at night to those suspected of having 
typhoid. Apparatus for use of the same should be carried 
with the troops. Suspects should bivouac around the medical 
center, and equipment of troops in the field should be disin- 
fected with apparatus now used for such purposes. The stock 
concentrated disinfectant used by some of the European 
armies is Liquor Cresoli Saponatus with a carbolic coefficient 
of 12. Carbolic acid and formalin supplied at the rate of 8 
ounces to the gallon are good. The following data are impor- 
tant. (133, Lecture IV.) 

Usual Number of Days of: 

Name of Disease Incubation Segregation 

Cholera 3-6 12 

Chicken-pox 10-16 20 

Diphtheria 2-10 12 

Enteric fever 10-14 23 

Erysipelas 3-10 12 

Influenza 3-4 5 

Measles 10-14 16 

Mumps 10-20 24 

Plague 2-8 21 

Scarlet fever 1-4 10 

Smallpox 12-24 16 

Typhus 5-14 14 

While we have mentioned only typhoid inoculation speciifi- 
cally, attention should be called to the fact that serums, tuber- 
culins, etc., are given for other infectious diseases as smallpox, 
diphtheria, scarlet fever, typhus, malarial fever, yellow fever, 
cholera, meningitis, etc. 

The main sources of infection are the sick man, air, water, 
food, and insects. Therefore isolate the sick. See that the 
air, water, and food are clean, pure, and wholesome. Destroy 
the insects. 

Poison Gas, — One of the newest methods of waging warfare 
IS the employment of poisonous gases, contained in bombs 
exploded in the camp of the enemy or in fumes wafted by 
winds into their trenches. Actual data of what is being used 
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and how are not available at this writing. Chlorine, sulphur 
dioxide, and nitrogen tetroxide are possible agents. As to 
the probability whether it is bromine or chlorine, the latter 
is the more likely because of its heaviness and cheapness. It 
is two and a half times the weight of air and hence settles 
quickly into trenches when used. Various devices are used 
for protection from such asphyxiation. A damp cloth placed 
in the mouth, especially if a little bicarbonate of soda has been 
put in the water, accompanied by breathing in through the 
mouth and out through the nose will afford some protection. 

(397) 
Air SicknesSf etc. — Popular writers are referring to some 

maladies attendant upon the employment of air ships as air 
sickness. Whether there is any real basis for this designation 
remains for the future and further investigation to demon- 
strate. It is said to be indicated by a sort of "sickly nausea 
accompanied by severe headache and a violent desire to sleep. 
Swift descent through air will bring on these symptoms, which 
medical men say are caused by blood circulation of the aviator 
being unable to at once adapt itself to rapid change of atmo- 
spheric pressure caused by sudden drops in the air." Possi- 
bly we may have new health problems to solve in connection 
with the submarine. (281) 

Gun Deafness. — Gun deafness is not peculiar to the present 
war though it is probable that it will be far more prevalent 
than formerly. Home attributes it to the effect which very 
loud noises, sudden and unexpected, have upon the terminal 
portions of the nerve-structures of the ear. The nature of 
these injuries is such as to render recovery doubtful. The 
drum of the ear may even be ruptured (93, 309). Suzuki 
reports, "during firing (by ships) membranes were often rup- 
tured and there were concussions of the labyrinth. The list 
of wounded included 116, i. e., 7 per cent., with concussion of 
labyrinth or rupture and congestion of tympani membrane." 
The sudden condensation and rarefaction of air in the external 
meatus is the cause, writes Home. One ear usually is more 
affected than the other. This is also often found to be true 
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among sportsmen — ^in this case the left ear in a right-handed 
shooter being the one affected. However, this malady is to 
a large degree preventable by keeping ears as far as possible 
from the muzzle of the gun. It is a good idea to hold the 
mouth open (chew toothpicks, etc., during firing). The eusta- 
chian tube should be kept open. Suzuki suggests that steril- 
ized cotton wool be placed in the ears. The English admiralty 
found this useless. Various aural plugs have been invented 
and tried. With what degree of success, we are not at this 
time able to report. The characteristics which it will be 
necessary for such a piece of apparatus to have are: 

(i) It must be close-fitting and impervious, (2) must reduce 
intensity of sound, (3) must not affect the hearing, (4) must be 
easy to insert and remove, (5) must be non-irritating, (6) must 
be inexpensive, (7) must be antiseptic. 

The effect of gun-fire on the ear is not directly proportional 
to one's distance from the gun. Ross states, "There is a 
probability that if a man stands at so short a distance as D 
from the muzzle of a gun which discharges a projectile of a 
weight W, his sense of hearing will not be hurt." To illus- 
trate, if D is proportional to the sixth root of W, and D is 
10 feet for the discharge of a 64-pound shot, what is D for the 
discharge of a 9-pound shot? D equals Wxk, k being a con- 
stant in this case, 5: then D equals 7 feet compared with the 
16 for 64 pounds. (314, 309) 

Cholera and Plague. — ^We shall not trace the history of the 
terrible toll cholera and plague have demanded in peace and 
war times. War has ever served to spread them. Western 
troops, invading the orient, have become infected and have 
scattered these diseases in their travels often carrying them to 
their home lands. Oriental troops in their invasions and mi- 
grations westward have produced like results. In the present 
war the danger is from the near east. Some cases are rumored 
in Russia. A number of cases have been found in Servia. 
There may be some in Greece and probably Turkey has many, 
though facts relative to her condition are absent. The plague 
at the time of report (1914) was present in Beirut and Leb- 
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anon, Jaffa and Caiffa, Tripoli (Syria), Smyrna, Adalia, Jeddoh, 
Basra on the Tigris and in the Russian Steppes. (221, 265, 
152, 396; 434. Bulletin No. 5; 391, 291, 29, 80, 202) 

The disease is easily spread in the camp through dirty hands 
and improper use of urinals and latrines. It is carried on the 
boots, etc. This shows that conservancy must be as nearly 
perfect as possible. It was with great difficulty that the Bul- 
garian troops were made to use the latrines. We have already 
pointed out how severely they suffered from cholera in their 
war. Simpson shows that moving crowds, water, cattle, flies, 
floods, and persons are modes of infection. Persons may be 
carriers without themselves having the disease. It is then 
seen that great care should be used in examining, cleansing 
articles shipped, etc. The water supply should be pure. The 
sick should be isolated. Inoculation may be tried. (292, 293, 
290) 

Strickland has given important data with reference to the 
incidence of plague in Europe and the part played in it by the 
rat. He states that both the black and the brown rat are 
carriers of the flea which is responsible for cholera but that 
their different habits make the black rat the more serious 
menace. He cites Amsterdam as being infested with black 
rats and having numerous 'cases of the plague. In England, 
the brown rat conquered and drove out the black, and the 
incidence of the disease became almost nil. The black rat is 
semi-domesticated, does not fear man, and hence has constant 
access to him. The brown rat is savage and shuns man, being 
afraid of him. It lives in the foundation of the house, if in it 
at all. It tends to migrate to the country in the summer and 
thus lives in town but half the year. Its first preference is 
the farm-yard; its second, the village; and its third, the coun- 
try town. It is not easy to find in a large city. (227) 

The author attributes the cessation of the plague in London 
to better housing conditions, whereby the rats were eradicated 
to a large extent. Some of his conclusions are: 

1. The black rat is responsible for the great European plagues. 

2. Good housing has forced the disappearance of the black rat. 
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3. Upon this the brown rats increaaied. 

4. The brown rat is not an important factor because of its shyness and 
because of its habits. It is dangerous only in the winter. 

5. For protection against the black rat, buildings should be constructed 
of stone, etc., instead of wood. 

6. For protection against brown rats, limit their food supply or rather, 
deprive them of any. 

Dysentery and Diarrhasa. — Dysentery and diarrhoea are 
ever present in troops marching, fighting, and encamped. 
During the Franco- Prussian War, for example, there are said 
to have been in one army some 40,000 cases with 2,000 deaths 
resulting. Sandwich claims that it is water-borne. Among the 
returned troops at Aldershot in 1901, there were 170 cases and 
28 deaths. (299) The probability is that such returning 
troops spread the infection throughout the vicinity to which 
they return. Extreme care in sanitation serves to protect 
them. Flies are instrumental in the infection. Refuse should 
be taken care of and food properly protected and stored. As 
a means of prophylaxis, Grober urges the soldier and likewise 
the civilian to refrain from touching the face with the hands 
(as soldiers are likely to do in smoking), to avoid errors in 
diet, and to exercise cleanliness in eating. He further suggests 
that five drops of hydrochloric acid in some beverage at each 
meal is good. (298, 74, 209, 205) 

Tetanus. — ^This disease, ever present in war, is demanding 
an unusual toll in the present struggle. Many complications 
accompany it and the literature, technical and otherwise, is 
voluminous. Kreuter has found it frequently resulting from 
shrapnel wounds, from men being run over, or from their being 
kicked by a horse. In his cases the cramps were restricted 
to the region of the injured parts. The disturbances in swal- 
lowing manifested themselves early. The average mortality 
of cases where the period of incubation was less than from 
8 to 10 days was from 80 to 90 per cent. It was found that if 
anti-toxin was administered within less than 10 days of incu- 
bation the mortality was lessened from 95 to 73 per cent., where 
given in cases of longer incubation, from 40 to 70 per cent. 

(3i8» 3I9» 71, 127) 
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Menial Troubles. — Oppenheim claims that neurological ail- 
ments furnish a large contingent of the morbidity due to war. 
The hardships, etc., frequently give rise to psychoses and 
neuroses. However, he finds that such ailments occur for the 
most part in those already predisposed. A fact of interest to 
psychologists, especially to those of the Freudian school, is 
that dreams of the soldiers partake largely of war content. 
In cases of mild epilepsy, the number of attacks may be 
increased by war. (434, Bulletin No. 5; 144, 192, 160, 308, 
162, 309, 24, 217, 180, 183, 312, 307, 311) 

Mendel finds that the alcoholic cases (chronic) are 
the least amenable to discipline and that the nature 
of their offenses is a lack of respect for their superior 
officers. (154) 

One writer states that preceding the outbreak of a war 
there is an increase in the number of nervous troubles which 
continue throughout the war's duration and manifest them- 
selves for some years after its close. For this reason it is neces- 
sary to exercise great care in the selection of men, especially 
sailors. It has been pointed out by others that in the present 
conflict, though the nervous troubles, derangement of the 
mind, etc., are frequent, the recoveries so far have been rapid. 
It should be remembered that in the midst of such times, data 
are hard to obtain, and as yet no conclusions can be announced 
relative to these points. (315, 305) 

So far no scientific studies have been made of the effect of 
war on the minds of officers and men. Some authors have 
pointed out particular battles in which it seemed to them the 
losing general was himself the cause of his defeat, owing to 
the early stages of paresis having set in. Many desertions 
are probably due to dementia praecox. The facts show that 
mental disease is an important problem. One-fifth of the 
discharges is said to be due to them. In 1912, out of 1,062 
discharged from the United States Army, 200 were incapaci- 
tated by mental diseases. This does not include the neuras« 
thenic and hysterical cases. Dementia praecox gives about 
56 per cent, of the cases. (306, 316, 313, 40) 
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After calling attention to the frequency of hysteria, trau- 
matic and otherwise, which is increasing in this war, another 
writer points out the important r61e played by auto-sugges- 
tion. He cites specific cases: (i) one man had his back hurt 
through the fall of a wooden sleeper and palsy of left leg 
resulted, the indication being that the trouble was purely 
psychical; (2) another who was leaning his shoulder on a 
parapet near which an explosion occurred, developed hysterical 
symptoms, although there were no discoverable lesions respon- 
sible for them; (3) another case was that of a lieutenant 
troubled with dysentery who became paraplegic; (4) an officer 
who had carried a wounded man from the danger zone, became 
weak in his right arm and foot three days after and had hysteri- 
cal symptoms. The patient had seemed healthy prior to the 
accident. But many factors are at work besides the mere 
accident, such, for example, as fatigue, hunger, sense of respon- 
sibility, strained attention of particular organs, concussion of 
explosions, etc. He finds traumatic hysteria more frequent 
than traumatic neurasthenia. He also states that the emotions 
seem to play a part in the development of hysteria. (310, 307) 

Some of Weyandt's suggestions and data are as follows: 
Get the patient away from the scene of his trouble as soon as 
possible. Quiet him, using narcotics, even the strait-jacket, if 
necessary. Quietness is essential. He finds no particular war 
psychoses. But those predisposed are quite liable to be thrown 
by the stress of conflict into well-marked cases. Epileptics, 
tho^e with slight imbecility, those with manic-depressive or 
catatonic attacks, those with syphilitic brain or spinal cord 
troubles, are very suspectible. He, also, urges that we avoid 
'mass psychosis' by the immediate removal of a patient from 
the scene. It was found that in the Franco-Prussian War the 
psychoses of the Germans were 0.54 per thousand; of the 
United States troops in the Spanish-American War, 2.7 per 
thousand ; of the British in Boer War, 2.6 ; of the Russians in 
the Russo-Japanese War, 2.0; of the Bulgarians, 0.33; Monte- 
negrins, 0.25; Servians, 0.25; and Greeks, 0.097 in the late 
war; while among the Germans in their South African expedi- 
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tion it was 4.95, and including epilepsy and hysteria, 8.28 
per thousand. Heat stroke and concussion of the brain require 
complete rest and quiet at once. (248, 154, 31, 311) 

Venereal Diseases, — Keefer claims that these diseases still 
constitute the big problem of the army causing more trouble 
than any others. He states that it is claimed the United States 
army suffers more from these than any foreign army. Facts 
are not numerous and exaggeration is apt to occur. Up 
to the eighteenth century almost an army of prostitutes 
accompanied the warriors and indeed in some cases their 
number exceeded that of the soldiers. With the dawn of 
compulsory military systems this was altered, but hordes 
followed Napoleon's troops according to Blaschko (23). He 
points out that the men left in charge of a conquered city are 
especially exposed as brothels are still maintained in some. 
He finds the number of recently acquired cases and reservists 
sent back for treatment larger than is generally supposed. 
In the last half of the Franco-Prussian War, 9 per cent, of 
morbidity was due to these diseases. He says ''Absolute 
prohibition of public dances, and the early or total closing of 
saloons will help . . . Weed out any loose women that may 
attach themselves to the army in the guise of nurses, etc. 
Do this especially at the bases." He would have intercourse 
with prostitutes prohibited, even made a crime, and urges 
that "keeping secret a beginning venereal disease justifies 
punishment/' It is for the government to take care of the 
class of women thus deprived of their means of livelihood. 

An English medical writer states that the gonorrhoea found 
among the present English troops is acquired in most cases 
in their new environment after enlistment. One of the agents 
instrumental in the spread of this disease, he says, is gratui- 
tous alcohol, i.e., the habit of treating. In all cases, early 
treatment at a home camp is desirable. It will take six weeks 
of treatment before the recruit can be considered safe and 
sound. There should be instruction on these subjects by the 
medical corps. Temperance has had an excellent effect. Out 
of some 36,000 troops examined but one case of gonorrhoea 
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was found. In fact, such numbers as are available seem to 
lead to the conclusion that the extent of these diseases has 
been overestimated. (300, 30, 163) 

Bruck found venereal diseases transmitted through free pros- 
titution. The officers in his region were detailed to stop this. 
The lewd women were found in saloons, cheap restaurants, 
and resorts of kindred character. The officer worked in con- 
junction with a French policeman under the direction of a 
staff officer. The men were finally led to point out certain 
diseased women who were then detained and interned for 
treatment. This frightened them as a class and infections 
became reduced to the normal number. Of numerous women 
examined, only a portion had clinical gonorrhoea. However, 
the microscope revealed much more infection. The results 
show that the bacilli may exist as saprophytes in the external 
genital organs of the female. (30) 

•Keefer offers the following suggestions by way of prevention : 

(116) 

1. Isolate the infected. 

2. Make it a crime for a diseased male to spread the disease. 

A plan of the United States army involves the following: 

1. Enlisted men are to be physically inspected twice a month for detec- 
tion of venereal diseases. 

2. The exposed soldier must report for cleansing and preventive treat- 
ment immediately upon return to camp or garrison. 

3. Any soldier who fails to report when he is suffering from these diceases 
is to be court-martialed for neglect of duty. 

4. Afflicted must stay in post while affected. 

5. Officers shall attempt to g^ve suitable games, exercises, etc., to occupy 
time of men properly. 

6. Officers shall point out the tremendous importance of this disease. 

7. By act of Congress, those absent from duty owing to venereal diseases 
or alcohol do not receive pay during such time. 

As indicated in our introduction, the work done in Vera 
Cruz indicates that instruction in prophylaxis helped and 
hence should be given. (331, 434, Bulletin No. 3; 50) 

Feet, — Not only are soldiers incapacitated for their duty by 
disease and wounds, but many are rendered a burden to 
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society through crippling of the feet. From what has already 
been said, the importance of strong, sound feet is probably 
apparent. How significant is the rdle played by them, not 
only in marching and running but in every-day work, has not 
been observed by the general public as much as it should be. 
Physicians have for years been pointing out that the im- 
proper shoe is responsible for nervous troubles, and disorders 
of the visceral organs, as well as foot pain. The army authori- 
ties therefore do well to insist on the proper fitting of the 
proper kind of shoe. But careful attention should also be 
given to the socks of those who are to march or use the feet 
much. Keefer claims that light woolen socks are best for 
marching. Many of the English troops aim to have shoes 
of such size that two pairs of socks can be worn with ease. 
Thereby the friction is reduced and warmth is increased. 
German soldiers wrap triangular oil-soaked cloths about their 
feet in lieu of socks. A British expert states that the life 
of the sock furnished their soldiers is about 60 to 70 miles 
marching. Socks should be changed and washed daily if 
possible. Dirt promotes friction and if washing is impossible, 
they should be dried and thoroughly rubbed. (116, 133) 

Keefer gives the following directions for fitting shoes. The 
individual should stand on a scale board, flat footed, with a 
weight of 40 pounds on his person. The length of foot is read 
from the board. Measure the distance around the ball of the 
foot at the base of the toes and add 2 to the scale length. A 
table is furnished for widths. For example, a foot measuring 
6>^ width and 9>^ size, requires an 8>^ D shoe. Always lace 
the shoe to the top in trying on. There should be at least 
^ of an inch beyond the big toe. (116) 

Lelean states that foot troubles arise from insufficient space 
(vertical) for the toes and from lack of sufficient curvature at 
the heel (back). (133, ch I.) 

Frost-Bite Trench Feet. — ^So-called frost-bite has caused a great 
deal of trouble in the present as in former years, though not 
so well recognized then. In January (1915) two brigades of 
English infantry were out of action because of it. The term 
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is a wrong one, for low temperature is not the cause. The 
trouble arises from prolonged contact with moisture or cold 
water — such as men in the trenches and those operating in 
lowlands and marshes have been subjected to. 

It is often combined with superficial areas of gangrene 
started by interference with the circulation. In the Crimean 
War, there were among the allies some 1,924 cases of such 
'frost-bite' with 456 deaths in the year 1 854-1 855, while in 
1 855-1 856 there were but 474 cases with 6 deaths. The tempera- 
ture for the two years was about the same, but in the former 
year the trenches were flooded, the clothes were dripping, the 
tents leaked, and wet blankets were used. This was remedied 
in the year following, with the results given. (133, 187, 47, 

332, 333, 334» 335) 

Lelean points out that approximately 25 per cent, of troops 

suffer during the first ten days of a campaign from foot 
troubles. During the early part of the Franco-Prussian War 
some 30,000 men were incapacitated in the German army 
through foot troubles. Improperly clad and sore feet may 
increase by 20 per cent, the amount of work necessary to be 
done, and by thus raising the temperature, absorb two-thirds 
of the margin between optimum and pathological heat. (133, 
ch. Ill, 332) 

He finds that many ailments are due not to shoes, but to 
defects in socks such as holes, ridges, and poor darning. These 
may cause such pressure that the circulation is impeded, thus 
affording opportunity for the development of gangrene. Of 
the two pairs of socks advised to be worn, he suggests that 
the inner be woolen and the outer — that next the shoe — cotton. 
Even thin greased or oiled paper may be substituted for socks. 
Upon arriving at camp, the soldier should clean, dry, and 'dub- 
bin' (rub with some form of tallow or grease) his shoes to keep 
them water-proof and pliable. If the feet are soft, it is well to 
wash them in cold water and rub them well with alum or spirit 
lotion. If washing with water is impossible, rub thoroughly 
with coarse cloths or with the hands. Put on clean socks and 
shoes for camp. It is a good plan to soap the insides of socks 
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if much troubled. Talc powder is good. In case of blisters, 
puncture with sterile needle and paint with iodine. Corns 
should be taken care of by the regimental chiropodist. For 
bromidrosis (fetid perspiration) soak the feet on alternate 
days in a 2 per cent, solution of formalin or apply 2 per cent, 
salicylic acid ointment. 

Miller, from his observation of 376 cases of *frost-bite', dis- 
covered that there was freezing at the time in 65 cases out of 
100, that all were wearing short boots with more than one 
pair of socks, and most of them wearing puttees; that there 
was a change in the color of the feet to red-blue and black 
noticed by the patients in 58 per cent, of the cases, paleness 
in 42; numbness, 23; pain, 9; and swelling, 10. They had 
been standing in mud or water and mud. (156) 

Mayo-Robson points out that gangrene often follows, owing 
to the arterial blood supply being shut off. Tissues die as a 
result. In case of afHictions of this nature *frost-bite* or 
'trench feet' — ^he advises as follows: friction with snow or 
cold water in a cold room whose temperature is greidually in- 
creased ; friction with oil of turpentine, or spirits, with soap and 
liniment (useful in the early stages). Raise the limb after 
treatment, let it have no constriction, swathe it in cotton- 
wool, keep dry and sterile. (196) 

Owing to the relatively small number who develop gangrene 
(according to his data) he thinks it possible practically to 
prevent it in this connection. He urges the soldiers not to 
impede circulation by tight foot-wear, and to avoid inadequate 
covering. As the cause is standing in melting snow, the boots 
should be water-proofed. 

One of the English army orders suggests the following: 
Frost-bite is liable to occur (i) when boots and puttees are 
too tight; (2) when the general circulation throughout the 
body is less than normal ; and (3) when socks, boots, and puttees 
are wet. The best precautions are (i) boots should not fit 
too tightly, but should be at least a size too large. When boots 
are worn, it is well to wear two pairs of socks, although this is 
dangerous if the boots are small as it leads to pressure on the 
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foot. Puttees should never be applied tightly. (2) The general 
circulation can best be kept up by keeping the body dry and 
warm; a mackintosh sheet worn over the great coat is of 
assistance where no water-proof is available. Officers should 
see that dry standing is provided in the trenches whenever 
possible by nieans of drainage, raising the foot-level by fas- 
cines of brush wood or straw with boards on top, or by the 
use of pumps where these are available. (196, 334) 

Temoin finds many cases of foot trouble in the French army, 
and also that the toes are attacked — gangrene setting in 
and the toes 'dropping off*. He states that local nutrition 
(regulated of course to a large extent by the circulation) is a 
leading cause. He suggests that soldiers can help avoid the 
trouble by removing the shoes once or twice a day or more, if 
possible. (231) 

Though repeating somewhat matter previously given, we 
present the following suggestions of another medical officer. 
Boots should fit with comfort, not too tight nor too loose — 
friction should be avoided ; soften the leather with 'dubbin' or 
oil; remove the nails or seams inside shoe; the socks should fit 
properly (dirty, badly darned, holed, or very thin socks are 
not good); lace the boot properly. Wash and dry the feet 
thoroughly each day; it is a good plan to soak the feet in a 
bucket of water (cold) to which has been added a little per- 
manganate of potash, alum powder, salt or saltpeter. Let 
out the serum of blisters with a clean needle — sterilized by 
passing through a match flame — do not remove the superficial 
layer of skin ; treat sores with boracic lint or powder, a small 
piece of lint being wrapped over the sore and renewed daily; 
corns and hard skin may be removed by applying a few drops 
of salicle collodion for three nights and then after bathing in 
hot water, peeling off the hard portion. (108, 333) 

For sore feet a Red Cross leaflet advises the following: 

1. Wash the feet with soap and water. Dry gently, but do not rub. 

2. Dab with methylated spirit on cotton- wool except where skin is 
broken. 

3. When dry, dust with powder composed of equal parts of starch and 
boracic f)owder or fuller's earth. 
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4. Bandage with clean bandages, preferably of demette, not too tight; 
or else put on clean socks. 

5. Reddened skin or recent blisters should be protected by stripe of 
strapping. 

6. All corns should be protected by strippings. Open sores require sur- 
gical advice and this should be sought whenever possible, especially if the 
surrounding redness of the foot is extending. 

7. Toe nails should be cut short. 

8. Hard boots should be well greased — mutton fat is best. They should 
be well dusted inside with starch and boracic powder. (335) 

These complaints tend to disappear with the approach of 
spring. (332) 

Protection from Cold. — ^As an indication of methods success- 
fully employed by the Japanese in Manchuria during the Russo- 
Japanese War, the following extract is taken from a German 
translation of a Japanese work describing their methods. 

Every man had an extra pair of boots, mittens and foot cloths to change 
at night. They were made to eat often to keep awake those inclined to 
drop asleep on the march or in changing guards. They were kept from 
doing exercise that would make them sweat and they were not allowed to 
lie down in the snow. When straw was unavailable, they had to shovel 
the snow away so as to lie on the ground. The clothes and shoes were made 
larger for winter than summer wear to allow for layers of air. The button 
holes and other openings were protected with special care after small frozen 
areas corresponding to the button holes had been found on the chests of 
some of the soldiers. The fingers and feet were rubbed with tallow or other 
unsalted fat and mittens were worn over gloves. The mittens were some- 
times packed with straw or feathers and the shoes with horse bedding. Fur 
keeps out the wind better than woolen and a fur abdominal bandage proved 
a great help in extremely cold weather. Flannel suspensories were found 
indispensable at the latrines. Muffs of fur or felt and wristlets of fur or 
wool were highly recommended. Whenever the hands were frozen, it was 
learned that the men had been wearing knitted gloves. The foot cloth 
worn instead of socks can be dried in emergency by wearing it next the 
body. Wrapping the toes in paper, or the whole foot in a pig bladder, was 
also found Qseful at times. Battalions were provided with flint and steel 
for starting fire when matches were lacking or too damp. (279) 

Vermin 

This subject is of great importance, not only because of 
the inconvenience caused by insects but also because of the 
disease-developing and disease-carrying power of many. Ship- 
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ley has rightly designated them 'the minor horrors of war*. 
They have already (191 5) become a fierce pest among the 
troops in the western field and the problems of their control 
and eradication are large. (220, 440) 

Of those giving trouble, Major Lelean presents the follow- 
ing outline: (133, pi. 34) Sanitation in War. 

B. Apterous Ecto-Parasites (wingless insects, breathing 
thru stigmata which may be closed by oil thus stifling them). 



PHYLUM 



Class 



Orders 



Families 



ARTHROPODA 



Insecta 



Siphonaptera 



Hemiptera 



Anopleura 



Pulicidae 
(fleas) 



Cimicidae 
(bugs) 

I 



Pediculidae 
Oice) 



Genera Xenopsylla Pulex Cimex Pediculus Phthirius 



Species 



X. cheopis P. irritans C. lectuarius P. capitis P. inguinalis 

P. vestimenti 
(rat flea) (human flea) (bed-bug) (lice) (crab-louse) 



Part Played by Some Insects. — In a brief rfeum6, it is impossi- 
ble to cover all the details of the part played by each insect. 
For this reason we shall call attention to the known and prob- 
able part played by the more conspicuous. Hewitt has given 
an excellent little treatise on the house-fly showing its habits, 
etc., and the significant part it plays in typhoid, and possibly 
in anthrax, gangrene, and tuberculosis (89). At the present 
time investigations are in progress which seem to indicate 
that the stable-fly may be a carrier of meningitis. 

Lice not only prove a source of irritation, thus diminishing 
efficiency, but also have been connected with the transmission 
of typhus and relapsing fever. Their continued operation 
weakens their host, interferes with sleep, and provokes a degree 
of psychic disgust which causes more fear than bullets. In 
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this connection Shipley's quotation of the soldier in the South 
African War seems apropos. "We strip and picks 'em off and 
places 'em in the sun and that kind o' breaks the little beggars' 
hearts." He suggests the following method of guarding against 
them: (220, ch. I) 

1. Search clothing as often as possible for traces of them. 

2. Try not to sleep where unclean persons, especially affected ones, 
have been. 

3. Change clothing as often as practicable. Lice will die in unused 
clothes, usually within a week. Change at night and isolate clothing. Keep 
infected clothing segregated. 

4. Bum verminous clothing for which there is no further use. 

5. Lice on the person may be destroyed by application of petrol, paraffin 
oil, turpentine, xylol, or benzine. Beware of fire or blaze after applying. 
Soap and wash the head within twenty-four hours after application if 
possible. Repeat two or more days if necessary. Use fine comb. Tobacco 
extract has been recommended by some. Scald underclothing about once 
every ten days. Turn the clothes inside out. Subject to heat or jet of 
steam, especially along the seams. A hot flatiron is good. Get rid of them 
somehow. 

6. Avoid scratching. 

7. Instruct privates along this line. 

Bubonic and cholera are taken from fleas carried by rats. 

Dutton thinks lice are also agents in transmission of enteric. 

Diseases of the intestinal tract are often caused by moths 
contained in the army biscuits. 

Reed has pointed out the part played by mosquitoes in 
yellow and malarial fevers. (193, 434, Bui. Nos. 4 and 6) 

Itch mites, chiggers (red bugs), ticks, leeches, etc., through 
their habits in connection with their hosts, cause irritation, 
and this in turn causes scratching. The surface thus exposed 
gives ample opportunity for infection. 

The blood-sucking insects, such as the bed-bug, are agents 
in the spread of relapsing fever. 

Protective Measures. — Lelean has based his work upon war 
conditions. Hence his suggestions for protection against these 
organisms are valuable. 

In the case of the fly, use all the means that have been urged 
in times of peace. Where there are large bodies of troops and 
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especially cavalry, the excreta must be well taken care of — 
incinerated if possible. They should not be allowed to accumu- 
late. Burial of excreta is not absolute protection. The pits, 
latrines, cess-pools, etc., should be treated with insecticides. 
Camphor plus phenol, 4 ounces to the 1,000 feet, is good. 
Protect food from flies. 

A good anti-vermin product consists of kerosene and olive 
oil in equal parts. A solution of 10 per cent, acetic acid com- 
bined with the use of a fine-tooth comb is good. Kerosene 
and all the volatile hydrocarbons applied neat, 4 per cent, 
formalin solution, ammoniated mercury ointment, 5 per cent, 
solution of mercury in ether, will prove useful against various 
vermin. The Germans shave the head. 

For body-lice steam sterilization is good. Fill the seams of 
the clothes with grease, soap, and crude oil, etc. An emulsion 
of yi per cent, lysol and 20 per cent, soap to lather the body is 
excellent. Here are some dusting powders suggested: 2 per 
cent, iodoform, 2 per cent, creosote, 96 per cent, naphthalene; 
or ammoniated mercury i ounce, zinc yi ounce, magnesium' 
silicate yi ounce. Powder black hellebore root with 30 per 
cent, borax; powdered sulphur in the clothing. Give the gar- 
ments a hot ironing. Treat the crab-louse with mercury 
ointment. 

For human fleas use pyrethrum powder, sprinkle iodoform. 
Burn earthen floors. Use an emulsion of 5 per cent, cresol; 
20 per cent, soft soap on other floors. 

Treat bed-bugs with pyrethrum powder, sulphur dioxide, 
phenol and camphor, or hydrocyanic acid. 

Copeman points out the necessity of having change of gar- 
ments, especially of shirts and underclothes. The infested 
individual should bathe and also the inmates of his tent at 
the same time. Dry-lather the bodies with cresol-soap solu- 
tion especially the hairy parts and allow the lather to dry on 
the body. Wash the shirts in the solution of the same made 
in hot water. Turn the tunics and trousers inside out and 
rub with lather, especially the seams. Let this dry in the gar- 
ments. One may also dust flowers of sulphur in the clothing. (41) 
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Wounds 
General SkUistics. — Keefer gives the following estimate of 
casualties in battle. It is presumed that there will be a loss 
of 12 per cent.; that of lOO men hit, there will be one dead to 
each four wounded; that: 

20 will be killed The head and neck will be wounded 

15 require transportation lying down in 16 per cent, of cases 
35 require transportation sitting up Trunk will be wounded in 30 per cent. 
5 will be too wounded for transporta- of cases 

tion Upper extremities will be wounded in 

25 will be able to walk 26 per cent, of cases 

Lower extremities will be wounded in 
28 per cent, of cases 

He states that 84 per cent, of wounds will be caused by 
rifle, 14 per cent, shells (shrapnel), i per cent, by bayonets, 
I per cent, by lance and saber. This was in 1914. But the 
developments of the war have forced a revision of these figures, 
for in the Bulgarian and the present war, the shrapnel and 
shell wounds form by far the larger percentage of injuries. 

Trial and Error Method. — ^We can not go into a detailed 
discussion of the treatment of wounds in war, for the subject 
is too technical and too large for our handling. The treatment 
of wounds now is a problem largely of surgery — ^not of medi- 
cine. And here the skill and science of peace times is put to 
service and taxed to the limit. Perhaps the large number of 
cases, the variety of the wounds, etc., allow of a certain 
amount of empirical investigation which would not be toler- 
ated in peace times and from this we may profit. We have 
advanced so far that we are now able not only to rescue many 
who formerly would have perished, but are even able to 
return them to active service within remarkably short periods 
of time. A popular article quoted the following as coming 
from Berlin: 

Eight hundred and eighty-eight of every 1,000 wounded soldiers brought 
into German military hospitals not in the war zone, in August, 1914, were 
discharged fit for service and 30 of the remainder died. In April, the number 
restored to duty had risen to 912 per 1,000 and the deaths had fallen to 14. 
With the single exception of March, the death rate showed a steady decrease, 
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and the average for the nine months from August to April inclusive was 
but 1.9 per cent. The percentage of those discharged fit for duty shows 
an average of 88.5 per cent. 

In the Crimean War, 28 per cent, of the wounded died ; in 
the Italian War of 1859, 17 per cent.; of the Prussians, in the 
war with Denmark, 15.5 percent.; in 1870-1871, 11. 1 percent.; 
in the Russo-Japanese War, 6.8 per cent. Japanese and 3.2 per 
cent. Russians. (460) 

Fatalities. — ^The Lancet, as reported in July (1915), when 
discussing the Prime Minister's report on casualties to the 
House of Commons, said: 

Of the total losses in the army, the killed numbered 3,327 officers and 
47,015 non-conmiissioned officers and men. In no previous war of which 
we have accurate statistical records has there been so great a loss of life in a 
similar period of time, and the figures dealing with the army can be sub- 
mitted to certain rough comparisons. 

Throughout the Crimean campaign the British losses were 2,755 lolled 
and 12,094 wounded and our allies lost 8,250 killed and 38,868 wounded. 
In the Franco-German War of 1 870-1 871, during the whole period from July 
to April, the Germans lost 17,750 killed and 96,189 wounded. In the Russo- 
Turkish War of 1877, the Russians lost 32,780 killed in action and 26,286 
wounded. In the absence of authoritative statistics as to the number of 
men engaged, it is impossible to compare the relative losses by wounds and 
death in the present campaign with previous experiences. 

The ratio of wounded and missing is as i to 4.25 or 23.5 per cent. In the 
Crimea, the ratio of killed to the number of wounded and missing was as 
I to 4.4 or 22.7 per cent.; in the Franco-German War of 1870, i to 5.7 or 
17-53 PCi* cent.; in the Russo-Turkish War, i to 2.17, or 45.98 per cent.; in 
South Africa, i to 5 or 20 per cent. 

Dum-Dum. — Dr. Keen and many English army medical 

men have pointed out that the peculiar nature of the wounds 

inflicted by modern bullets has given rise to the general notion 

that various armies were using dum-dum bullets. There seems 

little real evidence to substantiate the claims made earlier in 

the war to this effect. Dr. Keen says of the modem bullet: 

The shorter the range the greater the explosive effect, even in soft 
muscles. At long range, it may simply perforate the bone, especially near 
joints where the bone is spongy in texture. The trenchto in Belgium are 
generally separated by short or sometimes very short distances. The vio- 
lent explosive effect at short range has given rise to the charge by both sides 
in the present war that dum-dum bullets were being used. 
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This he thinks unlikely and points out further that the 
spreading of the jacket covering the bullet also tends to give 
the peculiar wounds. Many of the wounds are found smooth 
and clear cut where the missile has entered, but shattered and 
torn where it emerges. (319, 447, 456, 37, 143) 

Wounds vs. Disease. — ^Seaman points out that in the Russo- 
Japanese War the mortality was 81,000, of whom 60,000 died 
of battle casualties; 30 per cent, died from diseases, and 70 per 
cent, on the firing line. Thus modem war is at least tending 
to confine its fatalities more and more to the direct employ- 
ment of its engines of destruction. (215, 77, 118) 

Morale and Self-Aid. — ^As Sager indicates, the fate of the 
wounded depends upon the nature of his wound, the place 
where he falls, and the time at which he falls. The exigencies 
of modem warfare make it impossible in most cases to succor 
the fallen at once. The great fatality rate among the medical 
corps serves not only to indicate this difficulty but to testify 
to the heroism of these men who thus go into danger to succor 
the needy. Promptness of first aid is one of the prime factors 
in recovery and favorable prognosis. The morale of the 
wounded soldiers has proved excellent and therefore has been 
a large factor in fheir rapid and complete recovery. The 
difficulties of transporting the wounded are great. The hos- 
pital trains, excellent as they are at the outset, are soon 
needed for the transportation of active soldiers to the front 
for action. He suggests that in the western region, the humus 
and the large amount of excreta from the horses of the cavalry 
contribute to the spread of tetanus. He advocates drilling 
the soldier in the administration of the tetanus serum by 
himself upon himself and others so that in case of injury he 
may at once be inoculated. (203) 

Peculiar Manifestations. — Bottiner found among the wounded 
coming under his observation some peculiarities not mentioned 
in the texts. There were certain subjective phases present. 
For example — some felt the impact of the projectile as a 
blunt force; others had a sensation of warmth in the region of 
the wound; two soldiers who were about to 'hurrah' found 
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they could not raise their right arms; some had short breath, 
hemoptysis, though always present, was not always accom- 
panied by pain at the onset, it came later. The pain 
seemed to radiate ih a most bewildering manner in every 
direction except to lower extremities (in most cases this was 
due to actual nerve injury). He found a psychic component 
was recognizable in some of these cases, and also states that 
abdominal tension was due to irritation of the intercostal 
muscles. It was sometimes severe on penetration of the dia- 
phragm. (26) 

Air-Darts. — Modification of the weapons used brings about 
a corresponding change in the nature of the wounds. The use 
of aviators' darts has revealed a particular type of wound. 
These darts do not penetrate the bone but traverse the adja- 
cent soft parts in a peculiar fashion. They may pierce a 
blood vessel, penetrate several important viscera at once, set 
up peritonitis. In the treatment, both the entrance and the 
exit of the dart have to be handled carefully. The former is 
liable to be overlooked. (455) 

New Methods. — ^A year of war worked a revolution in 
the army surgeon's method of dealing with the ordinary 
wounds of the battlefield. These, on account of the changed 
character of the projectiles, are more severe than in previous 
wars. In almost every instance of wounds from modem 
artillery, the broken tissues are found by the surgeon to have 
become infected by scraps of cloth or other material, on a 
scale without precedent. At the start most of the surgeons 
relied on astringent application or recognized methods of 
antisepsis to combat this infection. The tissues were deluged 
with a powerful germicide, even strong carbolic acid being 
employed. 

The success of this method, however, was far from com- 
plete, and gradually a new system, based on well-known 
principles but entirely novel in application, was substituted. 

One of the elementary principles of physics is that if a 
vessel contains two solutions of varying strength, divided from 
each other by an animal membrane, matter will pass from the 
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weaker to the stronger solution until ultimately both are the 
same strength. This principle was brought into action in the 
treatment of wounds in order to stimulate the action of the 
serum of the blood, which has a strong antiseptic property. 
The wound is filled with a water solution of salt and sodium 
citrate at a considerably greater concentration than that in 
the serum of the blood. Under the influence of this liquid 
the serum is poured out from the body into the wound, tend- 
ing both to cleanse it and to kill the bacteria that are present. 

This system has the great advantage that it leaves the tissues unimpaired 
by the fluids used for the destruction of the germs. 'The full recognition 
of the efficiency of this method, introduced largely through the efforts of Sir 
Almroth Wright," says a medical writer, "must be regarded as one of the 
most important advances made in surgery as a result of the war." (Asso- 
ciated Press Dispatch, London.) • 

Makins also reports that most wounds are from shrapnel 
and that machine-gun wounds come next. The wounds from 
the former resemble very much the old musket wounds. They 
are easily infected. The wounds from the machine guns are 
usually aseptic. Most of the wounds do well. Their degree 
of severity varies with the velocity of the shrapnel balls at 
the time of impact. (143) 

Sir Almroth Wright in an address stated that most wounds 
in the present war, referring for the most part to troops in 
the western campaign, are found to be heavily infected. 
Streptococci and fecal infection, especially the latter, being 
outstanding features. The gas-plegmon bacillus and tetanus 
bacillus are frequent. Of the three methods of treatment of 
wounds, namely, by antiseptics, by vaccine therapy, by physio- 
logical methods, he considers the vaccine best. (266) 

In the case of abdominal wounds, great care should be exer- 
cised in deciding whether the patient should be moved. In 
general, these cases are not transportable. This should be 
impressed upon the carriers (bearers). The patient should be 
given neither food nor drink except as directed by the medical 
officer. 

In case of injury do not touch the wound with the hands. 
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RdLE OF Diseases in War 

General. — Major Lelean (133) states that yellow fever carried 
off 50,000 out of 58,000 men in the San Domingo campaign 
of 1802; that in 18 12 the Bavarian force mustered only 3,000 
out of 28,000, owing to loss from typhus fever; that the 
Russians lost one-half of 120,000 men after Plevna from the 
same cause; that the allies lost 10,000 from cholera in the 
Crimean War; that, in the last Balkan War the Turks lost 
daily from cholera, 500; that in 1828 the plague took 6,000 
in one month from the Russian army; that dysentery caused 
1,342 deaths and 38,000 cases of sickness in the South African 
War, and in the same war England had 57,000 cases of enteric 
with 8,000 deaths; in the war of 1870-1871 Germany had 73,0Ck) 
enteric cases with 8,900 deaths; in the Spanish*American War 
66 per cent, of the typhoid cases could be traced to contact 
infection. 

Keefer (116) claims that Montgomery and Arnold failed 
in their invasion of Canada in 1775 because of their great loss 
from small-pox and dysentery; Napoleon failed to found a 
colony in the southern part of the United States because 
15,000 of his finest men perished from yellow fever and other 
tropical diseases in San Domingo in 1802; the British lost 
25 per cent, more from disease than any other cause in the 
Crimean War. In the Spanish-American War the losses from 
diseaise were seven times those from injury. It may be that 
the occurrence of 30,000 cases of cholera and dysentery in 
the Bulgarian army may account for their failure to take 
Constantinople. The failure of the French in their efforts 
to build the Panama Canal was due largely to their inability 
to control health conditions. Our success is due to our excel- 
lent military corps of hygiene and sanitation. The following 
table will indicate the rdle played by disease in war: 
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TABLE I 



C^a 212» WtyFs Handbook) 



• 


m. V 


Deaths 


Name 


Namb 


On the 


Later from 


From 


^v% a 


OF 

War 


OF 

Army 


Battlefield 


Wounds 


Sickness 


Total 


abs 


0/00 


abs 


0/00 


abs 


0/00 


abs 


0/00 








K* 




K 
18.9 




K 




X 


Crimean, 


English. . . 


2755 


28.2 


1847 


17579 


179.6 


22181 


226.7 


1854-56 


French . . . 


8250 


26.7 


9923 


32.1 


59273 


191.7 


77446 


250.4 


War in Italy, 




















1859 


French.. . 


2536 


20.0 


2962 


22.9 


13788 


105.8 


19286 


148.7 


War w. Den- 


Prussia... 


442 


6.6 


316 


4.9 


310 


4.9 


1048 


16.5 


mark, 1864. . 


Danes .... 


610 


II.3 


836 


15.5 


820 


151 


2266 


41.9 


War in Bohe- 




















mia, 1866.... 


Prussia... 


2553 


9.1 


1455 


5.2 


5219 


18.6 


9227 


32.9 


Franco-Prus- 




















sian, 1870-71. 


Germans. 


17255 


21.2 


1 1023 


13.5 


14904 


18.2 


43182 


52.9 


Russo-Turk, 


Russian: 


















1877-78 


Danube. . 


1 1905 


20.1 


4955 


84 


45969 


77.6 


62829 


106.1 




Caucasus. 


? 


? 


1869 


7.6 


35572 


144.3 


37441 


151.9 


Jap-China, 




















1894-95 


Japanese. 


724 


12.0 


231 


3.8 


3148 


51.6 


4113 


67.5 


Spanish-Amer- 




















ican, 1898-99. 


U.S 


643 


3.0 


325 


1-5 


5438 


25.7 


6406 


30.3 



* K is approximate number per thousand. 

Losses United States Civil War. — ^That we may have a more 
adequate idea of the real losses due to war, let us consider 
our Civil War. We shall present such facts as seem incontro- 
vertible and indicate where figures presented are the best 
possible estimates. For Jordan has again rightly stated, "To 
weigh statistics is impossible, for the statistics we need have 
never been collected;" and we must add, conditions existing 
in former wars having changed, are impossible of obtaining 
at this date. Thi^; author states concerning the losses of 
the North and South: 

These losses are usually estimated at about 700,000 men divided in the 
proportion of 400,000 to 300,000. . . This loss represents about two 

percent, of the white population of the North and about ten per cent, of that 
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of the South. . . . This loss fell on that part of the community racially 
most valuable, the young men between the ages of eighteen and thirty-five. 

A study of statistics relative to the losses of the North and 

South will serve to emphasize the conclusion given previously. 

When the war closed, there were in the field, on the 30th day of April, 
1865, 1,000,516 men actually in service and an enrolment of 2,245,063 men 
subject to draft. This would make the total fighting force of the free states 
between the ages of eighteen and forty-five and in good physical health 
and not including foreigners not naturalized, to be 3,245,579 men. 

CASUALTIES 

Deaths from wounds 96,089 

Deaths from diseases 184,331 

Desertions I99t045 

Honorably discharged I74»577 

Discharged for disability : . . . 224,306 

Dishonorably discharged 5>390 

Resignations 22,281 

Missing, etc 7f063 

Total 914,082 

Above refers to Union army only. (250, p. 267) 

Summary of the number of men called for by the President of the United 
States; and furnished by, and credited to, the states and territories during 
the War of the Rebellion (182). (See table, page 71.) 
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States and 
Territories 



Quota 



Men 



Fur- 
nished 



Paid 
commu- 
tation 



Total 



Aggre- 
gate 
Reduced 
to a three 

years* 
standard 



Maine 

New Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

West Virginia 

District of Columbia 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wsconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kentucky 

Kansas 

Tennessee 

Arkansas 

North Carolina 

California 

Nevada 

Oregon 

Washington Territory . . . 

Nebraska Territory 

Colorado Territory 

Dakota 

New Mexico 

Alabama 



73»5«7 

35,879 
32,074 

I39»035 
18,898 

44.797 

507,148 
92,820 

385,369 

13,935 

70,965 

34,463 

13,973 
306,322 

199,788 
244,496 

95,007 
109,080 

26,326 

79,521 
122,496 
100,782 

12,931 

1,560 

• 780 

1,560 



70,107 

33,937 
33,288 

146,730 
23,236 
55,864 

448,850 
76,814 

337.936 
12,284 
46,638 
32,068 

16,534 
313,180 

196,363 
259,092 

87,364 

91,327 
24,020 

76,242 

109,111 

75,760 

20,149 

31,092 
8,289 

3,156 

15,725 
1,080 
1,810 

964 

3,157 

4,903 
206 

6,561 
2,576 



2,007 
692 

1.974 
5.318 

463 

1.515 
18,197 

4,196 

28,171 

1,386 

3,678 

338 

6,479 
784 

55 
8,000 

5,097 
1,032 

67 

3,265 

2 



72,114 

34,629 

35,262 

152,048 

23,699 

57,379 

467,047 
81,010 

366,107 
13,670 
50,316 
32,068 
16,872 

319,659 

197,147 

259,147 

89,372 

96,424 
25,052 

76,309 
109,111 

79,025 

20,151 

31,092 

8,289 

3,156 

15,725 
1,080 

1,810 

964 

3,157 

4,903 
206 

6,561 
2,576 



56,776 

30,349 
29,068 

124,104 
17,866 
50,623 

392,270 
57,908 

265,517 
10,322 

41,275 

27,714 

11,506 

240,514 

153,576 

214,133 
80,111 

79,260 

19,693 
68,630 

86,530 
70,832 
18,706 

26,394 
7,836 
3,156 

15,725 
1,080 

1,773 
964 

2,175 

3,697 
206 

4,432 
1,611 
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States and 
Territories 



Florida 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

Texas 

Indian Nation . . 
Colored Troops. 



Total 



Quota 



2,763,670 



Men 



Fur- 
nished 



1,290 

5,224 

545 

1.965 

3,530 

93,441 



2,772,408 



Paid 
commu- 
tation 



Total 



Aggre- 
gate 
Reduced 
to a three 

years' 
standard 



86,744 



1,290 
5,224 
545 
1,965 
3,530 

93,441 



2,859.132 



1,290 

4,654 

545 

1,632 

3.530 
91,789 



2,320,272 



(182, pp. lO-ZI.) 

The numbers given opposite 'colored troops' in the foregoing table show, 
not the total number of colored troops enlisted, but simply the number of 
those who were organized at various stations in the states in rebellion, and 
who could not be at the time, and were not, assigned or specifically credited 
to states. 

The total number of colored troops enlisted during the war was 186,097. 

In the regular army there were enlisted during the war about 67,000 men; 
of these, probably not more than two-thirds were credited to the states. 

For the men furnished for service for a shorter period than ninety days, 
with a few exceptions, states received no credit. Many men were furnished 
for service of thirty days, notably in the summer of 1863. How many men 
were thus furnished it is not practicable to state, but an estimate may be 
based on the number (17,213 officers and men) furnished by the state of 
New York. ... 

Nevertheless, it is safe to say that the total number of men furnished by 
the states and territories for the armies of the United States, after deducting 
those credited for service in the navy, will exceed 2,850,000 men. 

In this number, men who re-enlisted are counted twice or even oftener. 
To give the number of individual persons who served in the army during 

« 

the war is not practicable, nor is it of any practical benefit. 

Indicative of the type of men constituting the volunteers, 
we may offer the evidence of a Secretary of War. (182, p. 23) 

The Secretary of War, in his report dated November 22, 1865, makes the 
following remarks, which show more than anything else the spirit animating 
the people of the loyal states: "On several occasions, when troops were 
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promptly needed to avert impending disaster, vigorous exertion brought 
them into the field from remote states, with incredible speed. Official 
reports show that after the disasters on the Peninsula, in 1862, over 80,000 
troops were enlisted, organisedf armed, equipped and sent into the field in 
less than a month. Sixty thousand troops have repeatedly gone into the 
field within four weeks. Ninety thousand infantry were sent to the armies 
from the five states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa and Wisconsin within 
twenty days. When Lee's army surrendered, thousands of recruits were 
pouring in, and men were discharged from recruiting stations and rendez- 
vous in every state." 

We have quoted the data given by one author as to the 
losses. We find a difference in figures due to different times 
and methods of getting them. From cumulative evidence 
from the Adjutant-General's office and that of the Surgeon- 
General a more accurate estimate of the total deaths of the 
Union army in round numbers is 313,000. (182, p. 71) 

In his work, 'Strategos', Lieutenant Totten, of the United States army, 
computes the annual loss per one thousand men of mean aggregate strength, 
actually enrolled or engaged, to have been as follows: 



General mortality 

KiUed in battle 

Died of wounds 

Total loss by%ieath, per 
1 ,000 men per annum . . . 



Regu- 
lars 



47.6 
19.9 
11.7 

79.2 



Volun- 
teers 



754 
18.8 

1 1.2 
105.4 



White 



74.6 
18.9 
11.2 

104.7 



Col- 
ored 



176.3 
10.6 

10.8 
197.7 



Mixed 



79.7 
18.4 

10.8 
108.9 



Killed in action. 
Died of wounds, 



I man out of every 42.7 effective and actively 

engaged men 
I man out of every 38.1 effective and actively 
engaged men 

Died of disease, etc., i man out of every 13.5 men of total the force 

furnished 

Captured, etc., I man out of every 10.2 of total force furnished 

(men effective and actively engaged) 

Wounded in action, I man out of every 6.7 of total force furnished 

(men effective and actively engaged) 

Died while a prisoner, i man out of about every 7.0 captured 

Died while in service, i man out of every 9.3 men of the total force fur- 
nished (182, p. 72) 
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DEATHS IN HOSPITALS (182, pp. 72-73) 

In the hoepitals of the army 6,049,648 cases were treated by the officers 
of the medical department, and the deaths have been classified by the sur- 
geon-general as follows: 



CLASS \,— Zymotic Diseases 
Order No. i. Miasmatic Dis- 
eases; this order is again di- 
vided into 23 divisions 

Order No. 2, Enthetic Diseases; 

divided into 7 sub-divisions 

Order No. 3, Dietetic Diseases; 

sub-divided into 6 divisions. . 

CLASS Ih—ConstUidional Dis- 
eases 

Order No. i. Diathetic Diseases; 
sub-divided into 8 divisions . 

Order No. 2, Tubercular Dis 
eases; divided into 3 sub-divi 
sions 



CLASS IIL—Parasitic Diseases 
Divided into 5 divisions 

CLASS IV.— Local Diseases 

Order No. i, Diseases of nervous 
system; divided into 13 sub- 
divisions 

Order No. 2, Diseases of eye; 
sub-divided into 7 divisions. . 

Order No. 3, Diseases of ear; 5 
divisions 

Order No. 4, Diseases of organs 
of circulation; 1 1 divisions . . 

Order No. 5, Diseases of respira- 
tory organs; 1 1 divisions. . . . 



White 
Troops 



Cases ' 
Treated 



3,285,376 



192,504 



42,944 



288,287 



19,890 



35,669 



170,032 



88,701 
28,918 



25,106 



Deaths 



92,150 



162 



1,124 



1,226 



5.418 



8 



4,442 



1,658 



448,923 17,902 
I74] 



Colored 
Troops 



Cases 
Treated 



369,659 
14,948 



16,460 



35,922 



3,859 
3,810 



23,926 



7,599 



2,080 



1,559 



55.189 



Deaths 



16,537 



37 



416 



581 



1.296 



815 



467 
6,19 



total 

DEATHS 



108,687 



199 



1,540 



1,807 



6,714 



14 



5,257 

3 

7 
2,125 

24,100 
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Order No. 6, Diseases of Diges- 
tive organs; 23 divisions 

Order No. 7, Diseases of urinary 
and genital organs; 13 divi- 
sions 

Order No. 8, Diseases of bones 
and joints; 9 divisions 

Order No. 9, Diseases of integu- 
mentary system; 7 divisions. . 

CLASS v.— Wounds, Accidents, 
and Injuries 

Order No. i, Wounds, accidents 
and injuries; 16 divisions. . . . 

Order No. 2, Homicide 

Order No. 3, Suicide 

Order No. 4, Execution of sen- 
tence 

Unclassified diseases 



White 
Troops 



Cases 
Treated 



563,239 

29,875 
8,079 

189,817 



Total 

Of these cases and deaths, there 
occurred in the year ending 
June 30, 1866 

Leaving cases and deaths, from 
May I, 1861, until June 30, 
1865 



Deaths 



Colored 
Troops 



Cases 
Treated 



Deaths 



4,146 

430 

47 
216 



400.933 



7,187 



5,825,480 



245.954 



5,579.526 



36,688 
144 

301 

104 
449 



116,623 



4.735 



116,888 



54.271 

3,016 

950 
11,760 



24.337 



629,354 



159,232 



470,122 



total 

DEATHS 



971 

131 
15 
27 



1,427 
30 

9 

39 



29,004 



5,539 



23,465 



5,117 

561 
62 

243 



38,115 

174 
310 

143 
449 

195,627 



10,274 



185,353 
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The largest number of deaths occurred from the following diseases: 
(182, p. 74) 



Of Class I 

Typhoid fever, Order No. i 

Typho-malarial fever, Order No. i . . . 

Remittent fever, Order No. I 

Congestive intermittent fever, Order 

N0.1 

Acute diarrhoea, Order No. i 

Chronic diarrhoea. Order No. i 

Acute dysentery. Order No. i 

Chronic dysentery. Order No. i .... 

Erysipelas, Order No. i 

Small-pox and varioloid 

Measles, Order No. i 



Of Class II 
Consumption, Order No. 2. 



White 
Troops 



Colored 
Troops 



Of Class IV 
Inflammation of Brain, Order No. I. 
Inflammation of Lungs, Order No. 5 , 

Of Class V 
Gun-shot wounds. Order No. I 



Total 



27,056 

4,059 
3,853 

3,370 

2.923 

27,558 
4,084 

3,229 

1,860 

4,717 
4,246 



5.286 



1,269 
14,738 



32,907 



141,15s 



2,230 

1,301 
1,002 

794 
1,368 

3,279 

1,492 

625 

247 

2,341 

931 



1,211 

262 
5,233 

1,042 



23,408 



Total 



29,336 
5,360 

4,855 

4,164 

4,291 
30,836 

5,576 

3,855 
2,108 

7,058 

5,177 



6497 



1,531 
19,971 



33.949 



164,563 



The foregoing tables do not embrace those who died of wounds or diseases 
while prisoners of war, or those who died while on furlough, leave of 
absence or absence without leave. 

DISCHARGES FOR DISABILITY 

The Adjutant-General, in his report dated October 25, 1870, gives the 
number discharged for disability during the war as 285,245 men, as follows: 

Enlisted men of the regular army 6,541 

Enlisted men of the volunteer army 269,197 

Enlisted men of the colored troops 9,807 

We can not obtain data with reference to the Confederate 
forces and their losses, which are complete or entirely satis- 
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factory. Their country was devastated, occupiied by the 
enemy. There were no local means of keeping records and 
the whole resources of the South were being used in the pro- 
cedure of war. We are therefore cpmpelled to present what 
seem reasonable estimates from which conservative inferences 
may be drawn. 

In February, 1865, the superintendent of the Bureau of Conscriptions 
reported to the Secretary of War in detail by classes the number of persons 
exempt from conscription by physical disability or by law, or detailed in 
each state east of the Mississippi, the total of which (including 4,612 
detailed in government bureaus and departments) was 87,863. The minute- 
ness of this report makes it impossible to believe that any considerable 
number who were not exempt from military service escaped the search of 
the Bureau of Conscription, and — ^taken in connection with urgency 
shown in the legislation and correspondence above set out — it warrants the 
assertion that, in that part of the Confederacy east of the Mississippi, sub- 
stantially eoery male white from seventeen to fifty was swept into the ranks of 
the Confederate Army, except the 87,863 exempts, and those who were in 
hiding or had joined the Union Army. (136, p. 18) 

RATIO OF ESTIMATES OF CONFEDERATE NUMBERS TO 

NUMBER OF UNION ENLISTMENTS 

(136, p. 40) 



Estimate of Confederate 
Numbers 


Men in 

Confederate 

Army 


Enlistment 

in Union 

Army 


Per cent. 


Marcus T. Wrieht 


600,000 

to 

700,000 

600,000 

885,000 

1,234,000 

1,227,890 

or 
1 ,406,480 
1,000,000 
1,500,000 


2,898,304 


20:24 

20 
30 
41 

41 
or 

47 
34 
50 


Early, Stephens and Jones 

Partial Estimate 


Estimate from the Census, about 
Estimate from the number aver- 
age strength of regiments 

Estimate of War Records Office 
Casaellman 
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This author gives as an estimate from Confederate sources, 
94,000 as killed or mortally wounded, which upon the usual 
basis would bring the total of killed and wounded to about 
329,000. His calculations show more Confederate soldiers hit 
in engagement with Northern troops. Preponderance of num- 
bers on the part of the latter partially explains this. When 
one considers that even the young boys of the South, practi- 
cally all the males (white), were in arms, that their organiza- 
tion was such as to leave little means for adequate medical 
treatment and care, it is but reasonable to infer that their 
losses from wounds and diseases would be proportionately 
greater than those of the North. Adequate facts concerning 
home conditions in a medical way are lacking in both North 
and South. But it must follow that the people left at home 
in the South, deprived of the service of their medical men, 
forced into a life to which they were unaccustomed, foraged 
upon by the invaders, forced to give out of their poverty, 
suffered not only from privation and from local diseases but 
from those incident to a marching troop bent on a policy 
of devastation and to some extent pillage. 

As a source of data bearing upon all social phases of war 
and especially losses due to it from diseases, etc., we present 
herewith an outline of Dr. Schwiening's article : , 

212 von Schwiening;, Dr. H. Krieg und Friede (War and Peace). 

Handbuch der Hygiene von Dr. Theodor Weyl IV. Sup- 
plement band, Soziale Hygiene, 1904, pp. 655-726. 
Jena. Gustav Fischer, 

WAR AND PEACE 

I. Influence of war and peace in destructive respects: 

1. Directly 

a. Through loss of disabled and dead 

b. Through loss of invalids 

2. Directly through its influence upon 

a. Marital relations 

b. Births 

c. Deaths 

d. Emigration (inferential) 
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II. Influence of war and peace in epidemic respects: 

1. In general 

2. In particular 

a. Leprosy 

b. Syphilis 

c. Plague 

d 

e. English Sweatjng Sickness 

f. Hungarian Sickness 

g. War Typhus 
h. Cholera 

i. Small pox 

3. Prophylaxis against the spread of contagion through war 

4. Battlefield hygiene 

III. Influence of war in social and moral statistical respects: 

1. Alcohol 

2. Prostitution 

3. Immorality (assaults against decency) 

4. Mental diseases 

5. Suicide 

IV. Influence of war and peace in hygienic respects: 

1. Conduct of hospitals 

2. Attendants 

3. Hygienic means of nourishment. 

CLOSING RBlfARKS: 

Literature (excellent bibliography of 148 titles) 
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III. ECONOMIC RESULTS OF WAR 

Burden Upon the Whole People — Economic, Social, 

AND Moral 

Indicative of the general results along economic lines of all 
wars are the data given by the Balkan Commission. Their 
exposition deserves careful consideration. 

Cost of the Balkan War. — From the economic point of view war is a 
destruction of wealth. 

Even before war is declared, the prospect of conflict between the coun- 
tries in which serious difficulties have arisen, affects the financial situation. 
Anxiety is aroused and failures are caused on the market by the fluctuations 
of government and other securities of the states concerned. Credit facilities 
are restricted; monetary circulation disturbed; production slackened, orders 
falling off to a marked degree; and an uncertainty prevails which reacts 
harmfully on trade. 

Then comes the declaration of war and mobilization. The able-bodied 
men are called to the standards; between one day and the next work stops 
in the factories and fields. With the cessation of the breadwinner's wages, 
the basis of the family budget, the wife and children are quickly reduced 
to starvation, and forced to seek the succor of their parishes or the state. 

The whole of the nation's activities are turned to war. Goods and pas- 
senger traffic on the railroads come to an end; rolling stock and rails are 
requisitioned for the rapid concentration of men, artillery, ammunition, 
and provisions at strategic points. 

Not only does the country cease to produce, but it consumes with great 
expense in the hurry of operations. Its reserves are soon exhausted; the 
taxes are not paid. If it can not appeal for loans or purchases abroad, it 
suffers profoundly. 

Then the fighting begins, and with it the hecatombs of the battlefields, 
the earth heaped with dead, the hospitals overflowing with wounded. 
Thousands of human lives are sacrificed; the young, the strongest, who were 
yesterday the strength of their country, who were its future of fruitful labor, 
are laid low by shot and shell. Those who do not die in the dust or mud, 
will survive, after countless suffering, mutilated, invalided, no longer to be 
counted on for the prosperity of the land. And it is not only the population, 
that essential wealth, that b thus annihilated. In a few hours armies use 
up for mutual destruction, great quantities of ammunition, while highly 
expensive supplies of cannon, gun carriages, and arms are ruined. There is 
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a destructive bombardment of towns, villages in flames, the harvest 
stamped down or burned, bridges, the most costly items of a railway, 
blown up. 

The regions traversed by the armies are ravaged. The non-combatants 
have to suffer the fortunes of war; invasion, excesses, and it may be flight, 
with the losi of their goods. Thousands of wretched families seek security 
at the price of cruel fatigue and the loss of everything — their land and 
their traditions — ^acquired by the efforts of many generations. 

The Commission arrived in the Balkans after the fighting was over, 
and was able to study the results of war at the very moment when, the 
period of conflict closed, each nation was beginning to make its inventory. 

. . . Nevertheless, the traces of the war were still fresh. The Com- 
mission noted them. If the corpses of the victims were not visible their 
countless graves were everywhere, the mounds not yet invaded by the grass 
that will next summer hide them away. Visible, too, were the wounded in 
the hospitals and the mutilated men in the streets and on the roads; the 
black flags, hanging outside the doors of the hovels, a dismal sign of the 
mourning caused by the war and its sad accompaniment, cholera. 

The Commission has endeavored to make an estimate of the cost of 
the double war. Instruction on this head is needful. Public opinion needs 
to be directed and held to this point. It is too easily carried away by admi- 
ration for feats of arms, exalted by historians and poets; it needs to be made 
to know all the butchery and destruction that go to make a victory; to 
learn the absurdity of the notion, especially at the present time, that war 
can enrich a country; to understand how, even from far off, war reacts on 
all nations to their discomfort and even to their serious injury. (194, pp. 
235-236. See also Angell's book, The Great Illusion,) 

The balance sheet of the war must bear at its beginning, in order to 
characterize it properly, the list of the dead and wounded. . . . 

Below is the sinister inventory. (It should be observed that this does 
not account for the diseases, privations, etc., of those at home.) 

Bulgaria had 579 officers and 44,313 soldiers killed. 71 oflicers, 7,753 
soldiers are reported missing — how many of these are dead?. 1,731 officers, 
I02>853 soldiers were more or less seriously wounded. A great number of 
these will remain invalids, reduced greatly in strength or deprived of a 
limb. • . • 

Servia published first of all the following losses: about 22,000 dead and 
25,000 wounded. . . On Feb. 27, 191 4, the oflicial figures were given 
to the Skupshtina by the Minister of War. There are 12,000 to 13,000 
killed; 17,800 to 18,800 dead as the results of wounds, cholera, or 
sickness; 48,000 wounded. 

. It was impossible for us to find out the figures of the Greek, 
Montenegrin or Turkish losses. . . . The Montenegrins are said to 
have had a great many killed in proportion to their number on account 
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of their attitude under (ire. . . . From Turkey we have no official in- 
formation. 

This is not all. Arms were not only taken up against belligerents, but 
massacres took place in Macedonia and Albania. Old people, villagers, 
farmers, women and children, fell victims to the war. . . . 

It is not possible to compute, chapter by chapter, the extentef the mate- 
rial losses by destruction of property. (194, pp. 243-244) 

For this reason the best we can do is to present a table 
of the costs, estimated by the various contending nations. 
Of these reports the Commission says: 

They are evidently open to the suspicion of being exaggerated. . . . 
Thus in a document sent us by the secretary-general to the Servian foreign 
minister (Appendbc I) the total of the various heads under which war 
expenditure is classified amounts to but fr. 445,880,858, a reduction of fr. 
128,934,642 on the total sent in to the Finance Commission. 

In the absence of documents it is to be presumed that Montenegro can- 
not have spent fr. 103,000,000 even if its reserves were possible in the 
country requisitioned. (194, pp 260-261) (See table next two pages.) 
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The Balkan wars simply emptied the factories and fields of their male 
workers. Out of 2,632,000 inhabitants, Greece mobilized 210,000 men; 
Bulgaria 620,657 out of its 4,319,108 inhabitants; and Servia 467,630 men 
out of 2,945,950 inhabitants. The result was a considerable deficit in the 
taxes collected, a falling off in the state receipts. We will quote the example 
of only one country, Servia, the same phenomenon having occurred to the 
same extent in the other belligerent countries. Servia experienced the 
following variations in its monetary resources. Taxation produced 2,879,- 
577 dinars in the month of October, 1913, against 591,315 in the correspond- 
ing period of 1912, and 5,817493 in 191 1; that is, an increase in 1913 of 
2,188,251 dinars on the results of 1912. 

In the first ten months of the year 1913, taxation which had brought 
in 33,911,817 dinars in 191 1, and 24,443,984 dinars in 1912, only brought 
in 10,623,800 dinars. The decrease of 13,820,184 dinars between the figures 
for 191 3, and those for the year before, is explained by the peculiar circum- 
stances. In 1912, the taxes were in fact regularly paid for the first nine 
months, whereas during the greater part of the corresponding period of 
1913, Servia was in a state of war. 

Then, too, war, besides depriving states of their ordinary receipts, causes 
the heavy expenditure on armaments, ammunition, and equipment; 
. . . {194, pp. 259-260) 

Finally, the Balkan states, immediately after the war, took up the posi- 
tion of conquerors; in Belgrade, in Athens, and in Sophia, the sovereign 
and the troops made triumphal entries. 

Today the Balkan states are acting as beggars. They are seeking to 
borrow money to pay their debts and build up again their military and pro- 
ductive forces. 

Such is the result of war. Hundreds of thousands of deaths, soldiers 
crippled, ruin, suffering, hatred, and to crown all, misery and poverty after 
victory. War results in destruction and poverty in every direction. (194, 
p. 264) 

These conditions, existing at the close of the Balkan wars, 
are not being recovered from in the present. Again are these 
regions the scene of conflict, carnage, and devastation. The 
hatreds, etc., so well described by the Commission, are now 
expressing themselves in the part these nations are taking in 
the present great conflict. We have shown in a previous 
section the awful lack of physicians, not merely to take care 
of the troops but to look after the civilian population. The 
long-continued drain upon Servia, for example, has involved 
far more than the number previously mentioned as mobilized 
for the Balkan wars. Perhaps the following statement attri- 
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buted to Prince Regent Alexander is more literally true than 
estimates usually are: 

Rome, March 20, 191 5. Servia has lost nearly 1,000,000 of her 5,000,000 
people through death by sword, through starvation, or in the typhus 
epidemic. . . . The remaining 4,000,000 face starvation. 

Such devastation gives rise to economic, social, and physical 
losses, human and brute, that are irremediable. 

The Cost of the Spanish-American War. — But let us consider 
the losses nearer home in a struggle that as a war ranks as 
a very minor affair indeed. So little have we been informed 
of its cost that few realize the load that it has placed upon 
us, not only in problems of military policy with reference to 
the remainder of the world but in the mere fact of the cost 
of living now. Our abominable system of indirect taxation 
to which we cling with almost fetishistic worship prevents, in 
many cases, a true appraisement of the real cost to the com- 
munity and the individual. 

The war with Spain for the liberation of -Cuba was entered into from 
patriotic motives, and may have been inevitable. It was lawfully declared 
by Congress, and was marked by few of the necessary barbarities of warfare. 
The destruction of the two sections of the Spanish navy marked the change 
in naval warfare in which, while the admiral or commander of the fleet has 
the opportunity to display judgment and courage, yet in the actual attack 
he must of necessity become the subordinate of the engineers who work the 
machinery. In neither engagement was there any equal contest, only an 
example that the man behind the guns must not only have the courage 
which is a common attribute, but the greatest technical skill and practice 
in the working of complex mechanism. In fact, in the engagements, the 
Spaniards showed the high courage of their race in a hopeless struggle to 
meet the superior skill and mechanism of their opponents. (9, p. 150) 

The present conflict is emphasizing the truth of the above 
quotation. All the glamour of contest is removed from present 
war, thus preventing the functioning of those factors so often 
credited with the power of bringing out the best in men. At 
the present time, war is an encourager of fatalism. It should 
also be recalled that this same fleet which proved so superior 
had been and was at that time decried as inefiicient, inade- 
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quate, with the same sort of vehemence and lamentation as 
that employed by the present-day advocates of military pre- 
paredness in the United States. 

From an investigation "compiled, computed, and proved 
from the official reports of the government," Atkinson esti- 
mates the cost of war and warfare from 1898 to 1902 inclusive 
at twelve hundred million ($1,200,000,000) dollars. 



COMPARISON OF PER CAPITA EXPENDITURES 

(9, p. 148) 





AU 
Expen- 
diture 


Civil 


Army 


Navy 


Inter- 
est 


Pen- 
sions 


1878 to 1898 [20 years 
of oeacel 


$5.00 
6.67 


$1.48 
1.53 


I0.75 
1.95 


I0.35 
0.86 


$1.90 
0.47 


I2.42 

2.33 


1898 to 1902 [5 years 
of war! 




Variation, 1898-1902 


+I1.67 


+I0.05 


+I1.20 


+I0.51 


— I1.43 


fc.09 



Excess of the cost of war and warfare over normal rates of peace com- 
puted at $2.50 per head year by year. 
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COMPARISON OF FIVE YEARS OF WAR ON THE NORMAL RATE 
OF $2.50 PER HEAD IN TIME OF PEACE WITH INTERESTS 

AND PENSIONS ACTUAL 

(9, p. 149) 





1898 


1899 


1900 


1901 


1902 


Normal cost, government 

Pensions and interest 


$2.50 
2.49 


I2.50 
2.42 


$2.50 
2.37 


$2.50 
2.21 


I2.50 
2. II 






Estimated, normal 


$4-99 
6.08 


$4.92 
8.14 


$4.87 
6.39 


$4-71 
6.57 


$4.61 
5.96 


ACTUAL 






+I1.09 


+$3.22 


+$1.52 


+$1.86 


+$i-35 
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RELATIVE TAXATION IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, FRANCE, 
AND GERMANY. AS COMPARED TO THE UNITED STATES 

(9, pp. 168-169) 

From a similar official statement of the national expenditures of the 
republic of France, the following computations are derived for the year 
1901: 

France 



Population 


38,600,000 
Total 






Per 

capita 


Civil and iudicial service 


$116,390,696 
234,925,682 

257,608,381 


$. '^.OO 


Armv. naw. Dublic works, forts, etc 


6.10 


Interest on public debt and pensions, omitting 
workmen's old-ase oensions 


6.67 




V.VF^ 


Expenditures for state manufactures, subsidies to 
merchant marine, to free art schools and to four 
religious cults, etc., carry the per capita to over 


$608,924,759 


$15.77 
$17.00 



Great Britain 

From an official statement of the expenditures of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, the following computations are derived for 
the year ending March 31, 1901: 



Population computed at 



Expenditures for civil and judicial services, omit- 
ting imperial taxes appropriated to local pur- 
poses 

Army and navy under normal conditions of peace 
Interest on national debt and pensions 



The special war expenditures of the year are esti- 
timated at 

Total 



41,500,000 
Total 


Per 
capita 


$114,457,860 
230,i59»88o 
134,330,400 


$ 2.76 

5-54 
3.24 


$478,948,140 
317,116,460 


$11.54 
7.64 


$796,116,600 


$19.18 
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In the present year this burden will be somewhat lessened, but by com- 
parison with the United States fiscal year, ending June 30, 1901, the 
British rate is $19.18 per head against the United States rate of $6.57, now 
also lessened (1905). 

The author, in absence of official statements of expendi- 
tures, estimated the per capita expenditure of Germany at 
$12.00. He says: 

Twelve dollars in Germany falls on a per capita product not over half 
our own; $17.00 in France, on a product not over three-fifths; $11.54 to 
$13.00 in the United Kingdom in time of peace, $17.00 in time of war, on 
a product per capita not over three-quarters, if as much. 

The nemesis of the rule of blood and iron — ^revanche, junkerism, and 
militarism — hangs like a pall over continental Europe, and the words 
'Disarm or starve' are written upon the battlements on land and on the 
battleships upon the sea. 

This being the condition at that time, the awfulness of the 
present conflict should impress itself upon us with greater 
vividness. 

COST PER CAPITA OF THE GOVERNMENT BY TERMS OF 

ADMINISTRATION 
(9. p. 155) 

President Hayes $5.21 

President Arthur 4.73 

1878 to 1897 < President Cleveland 4.43 

inclusive / President Harrison 5.36 

President Cleveland 5.18 

Average of twenty years of peace, order, and industry $5.00 

MILITARY EXPENDITURES 
(9, p. 156) 

President Hayes $o- 77 

President Arthur o. 80 

1878 to 1897 \ President Cleveland 0.66 

President Harrison o. 76 

President Cleveland o. 77 

Average of twenty years of peace, order, and industry $0. 75 
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NAVAL EXPENDITURES 

(9» p. 157) 

President Hayes $0.31 

jPresident Arthur o . 29 

President Cleveland 0.24 

'President Harrison o. 42 

President Cleveland 0.44 



Average of twenty years of peace, order, and industry. . . fo.35 



SUMMARY OF TWENTY YEARS OF PEACE 

(9. p. 159) 



President 



Civil 



'Hayes 
1878 to 1897 ^Arthur 
inclusive /Cleveland 
1 Harrison 
^ Cleveland 

Average 

non-recurrent items 

Normal rate 



Mili- 
tary 



Naval 



*i.33 

1.45 

1.43 
1.66 

1.48 



I1.48 



I0.77 
0.80 

0.66 

0.76 

0.77 



I0.75 



I0.31 
0.29 
0.24 
0.42 
0.44 



I0.35 



Total 



$2.41 

2.54 

2.33 
2.84 

2.69 



fc.58 
0.08 



$2.50 



As the author points out, the cost of the navy which con- 
quered and destroyed the Spanish fleets is included in this 
period. 

Continuing the discussion of his data, Atkinson states (9, 
p. 177): 

The estimates in that treatise have been more than justified by the official 
statements of the Secretary of the Treasury in his computations of the 
expenditures to June 30, 1904, by which it appears that the average per 
head of the present year will be I6.29. 

It also appears that the estimates presented by the departments for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1905, if not exceeded, will be $6.76. 

The acHujl difference between the normal rate preoiaus to the Spanish- 
American War and the average of $6.58 for seven years of active and passive 
war and warfare would be, per head, $1.58 (italics author's). 
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But during the eight years of Harrison and Cleveland the annual cost 
of pensions and interest was, per head, $2.50. 

In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1903, pensions and interest were less 
per head, than $2.00. Reduction, fo.50. 

Both charges are now rapidly diminishing, and the normal cost of govern- 
ment, without war and warfare, in 1903 and 1904, estimated at $6.29, 
would not have exceeded $4.29 on a basis of peace, order, industry, and good 
government, economically administered. 

The cost of passive war and warfare is now over two dollars per head, now 
being assessed on nearly 82,000,000 people, or over $160,000,000. 

On the 30th of June, 1904, the cost of war and warfare, active and passive, 
will have been $1,000,000,000 and even if the appropriations for the year 
1905 are not exceeded at the end of the fiscal year, it will ha\'e been 
nearly $1,200,000,000. 

We may take off $100,000,000 for expenditures now being made for a 
useful purpose which were not made before the Spanish War, such as irriga- 
tion, national parks, the expansion of the Department of Agriculture, and 
the possibility that the consular service may be reorganized, with suitable 
compensation to competent men. . . . 

The total expenditures during the four years of the Civil War and the 
four subsequent years of reconstruction, fiscal years June 30, 1862, to June 
30, 1869, inclusive, were a small fraction over four thousand nine hundred 
million ($4,900,000,000) dollars stated in the Treasury Report. But it must 
be observed that all the supplies, armaments, and construction of vessels 
during that period were paid in the depreciated paper money, the issue of 
which caused a very great advance in prices. Many years since I made a 
close estimate of the additional cost of the Civil War which could be attrib- 
uted to the depreciation of legal tender notes. I made it out about 
one thousand million ($1,000,000,000) dollars, a very conservative 
estimate. 

We may deduct from the gross sum of the expenditures during the Civil 
War, and the period of reconstruction seven hundred million ($700,000,000) 
dollars, bringing the total cost on a gold basis to forty-two hundred million 
($4,200,000,000) dollars. 

The expenditures for the same specific purposes for the eight years of war 
and warfare, June 30, 1898, to June 30, 1905, on actual figures and appropri- 
ations, will have been the same sum, namely, forty-two hundred million 
($4,200,000,000) dollars. (9, pp. 201-202.) 

The figures emphasize not only the extreme financial cost 
of our petty struggle with Spain but also show how enor- 
mously the cost of carrying on such procedures is increasing. 

Who Pays the Cost? — ^This should be self-evident. Ever and 
ever it is he who is least able, the laboring man and woman. 
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The working groups of the country consists of a fraction under three, 
one person occupied for gain supporting two others as well as himself or 
herself. The average product of each person occupied for gain is approxi- 
mately seven hundred dollars a year; that is a rather large estimate. It 
follows that three persons must get their support, pay their taxes, make 
their contributions to savings, and get their board and clothes out of what 
seven hundred ($700.00) dollars a year will cover, deducting taxes, i,e,, 
on what $225 a year will buy at retail for each person. 

It follows that, if the cost of the war for five years (1898 to 1902 inclusive) 
had been over $700,000,000, then work equivalent to that of one million 
men for one year has been diverted from the productive pursuits of peace 
to the destructive pursuits of war. 

Divide this number by five and we get the work annually of two hundred 
thousand (200,000) men each year for five years, during which period we 
may have had an average of one hundred thousand (100,000) men under 
arms by land and sea, thus developing the common rule that for every 
man taken from productive industry into the army and mavy the work or 
product of one other man must be diverted to the destructive purpose of war. 

This is the economic aspect of war — ^justifiable for defensive purposes; 
criminal, brutal, and barbarous when waged for offensive purposes or for 
the expansion of trade by conquest or colonization. (9, p. 153) 
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IV. THE CIVILIAN POPULATION AND WAR 

SUFFERING OF NON-COMBATANTS 

Loss Not Confined to Armies. — But not alone does the army 
suffer from diseases. These are carried by the soldiers to the 
civilians among whom they wreak havoc. Likewise, invading 
armies are subjected to all the bad conditions of the population 
and territory they invade. Syphilis was probably introduced 
into Europe by Columbus on his return voyage from America, 
spread by Karl VIII through Italy, and thence scattered 
throughout southern Europe. Though there is some ques- 
tion, it is also probable that leprosy was spread by the Cru- 
sades. In 1864 venereal cases among Prussian troops rose 
from 24 per thousand in time of peace to 164 in time of war. 
The rate in Bavaria rose from 1.56 per cent, in 1864 and 1.43 
per cent, in 1865 to 3.29 per cent, in 1866. Plague occurs with 
singular regularity in connection with wars. (212) It needs 
but a momentary consideration of the nations involved in 
the present war to show that many diseases among the troops 
will spread through the territories they now occupy, and in 
their native lands upon their return. 

It is impossible to confine the loss to the armies involved. 
The entire population of the countries at ^ar, suffers pro- 
portionately. Strange as it may seem the deaths due to 
worry, overwork, starvation, deprivations, etc., among the 
women, children, and those left at home closely approximates 
those of the soldiers. By no juggling of data, is it possible 
to get around the fact that the best, the fittest, of the popula- 
tion are lost and can not be replaced. War by no means pro- 
vides for the survivial of the fittest. At the same time we 
should remember that the loss in any one year due to pre- 
ventable epidemic and infectious diseases among civilians is 
greater than the loss from war, especially from bullets. This 
should cause the employment of the same vigorous hygienic 
and sanitary measures in times of peace as in times of war. 
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Data Inadequate. — ^Statistics relative to civil conditions dur- 
ing times of war have been meager and unreliable, owing to 
the feet that all the machinery of government is busy with 
war affairs. Hence facts concerning the condition of the 
people themselves in war times are hard to obtain. It is 
hoped that the organization of the governments involved in 
the present struggle is such that, at its conclusion, we shall 
have sufficient data to give us the exact condition of the 
people involved during and at the close of the conflict. 

Indicative of what a prolonged war may do are the follow- 
ing statements: (212) During the Thirty Years' War, the 
population of Bohemia was reduced from 4,000,000 to 800,000; 
in many regions of Germany today the population has not 
reached the status prior to that war; the number of inhabi- 
tants of Wiirtemberg sank from 313,000 in 1634 to 65,000 in 
1645; the average reduction was one-fourth of the popula- 
tion at the beginning of the war; of 80,000 in Augsburg in 
1632, there were but 18,000 in 1648; in Frankenthal, of 
18,000 but 324 remained. The Napoleonic wars carried 
disease to such an extent that the death rate exceeded the 
birth rate. 

Effect of General Sanitary Conditions. — ^As pointing to the 
interaction of health conditions in the army and in the land 
occupied and invaded, it may be mentioned that the British 
expeditionary force in the West has suffered little from epi- 
demic diseases. There have been a few cases of enteric among 
the Belgians. Cholera, smallpox, and dysentery were not 
found up to December 6, 1914. But the influx of Belgian 
refugees gave rise to new problems. Verminous conditions 
and venereal diseases had given trouble in places. The High- 
land and Island troops suffered considerably from measles. 
In Austria and Servia, cholera and typhus have been increas- 
ing at such a rate as to cause apprehension. Unemployment, 
misery, sickness, ever follow in the wake of war. It is there- 
fore necessary that civilians follow the same rigid observance 
of sanitation and hygiene as the army in the field and in camp. 
(366, 368, 374) 
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Home Must not be Neglected for War. — ^War serves merely to 
emphasize the extraordinary necessities forced upon us. It 
may, in its usurpation of all of our energies, undo the work 
of years. Already in Germany, England, and Servia a warn- 
ing note is being sounded relative to the neglect of those left 
at home. So many physicians and nurses have been called 
to the front that medical care and inspection of people, schools, 
factories, etc., is being omitted. This will not do, for the 
future of the nation depends upon the young — the children 
at home. It is true the authorities are awakening to the 
danger and are making efforts to meet it. It is to be hoped the 
general public will rally to their aid — ^inadequate though all 
effort must prove under the stress of war. (3, 13, 38, 102, 

133. I47» 158, 197, 211, 32S» 369, 374) 

Dr. R. P. Strong of the Servian Sanitary Conmiission states 
that at the beginning of the war, there were 360 doctors in 
Servia, of whom 121 have since died (April 29, 1915) leaving 
239. To these 250 foreign physicians may be added, giving 
a total of 509 for a population of 5,000,000. As the army takes 
all the time and energy of this limited number, the women 
and children and the men at home are untreated and neglected. 
(228) 

German Views on School Hygiene in War. — ^As showing the 
correlation of school hygiene with that of the army and 
general public, we can do no better than give views of some 
German writers in the midst of the conflict. Dr. Julius Moses 
calls attention to the fact that many of the excellent German 
schoolhouses, owing to previous hygienic administration by 
the school department, have been made into hospitals. He 
points out that school hygiene, which is scarcely more than 
forty-four years old, is being subjected to the test of fire and 
is proving its worth; for the excellent condition of the men 
in the field is due to their school training. Thus war is prov- 
ing that hygiene, taught and practised in years of peace, not 
only functions then, but now during the war. He empha- 
sizes the fact that the war has demonstrated, contrary to the 
opinion of some, that the youth of today are not effeminate 
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nor weakened. "What the present youth shows in contrast 
to the earlier generations, is a high degree of sensitivity 
(Reizsamkeit), that is, a sensitive reaction of the nerves and 
a finer adjustment of the mind to mental and moral influ- 
ences." This sensitivity is one of the most potent factors 
making for modern culture. Social hygiene has been and 
must continue to be considered in relation to school hygiene. 
In fact this will be one of the great problems for solution at the 
close of the war. (158) 

We should then, this writer urges, instill into the minds 
of the youth, the necessity of cleanliness, etc., that they may 
help fight the contagious and infectious diseases in the home 
and out of it. We should emphasize light, air, dustlessness, 
and cleanliness. In order that best results may be obtained 
from the sick and wounded, it is necessary that they have 
knowledge, discipline, and strength of will to obey medical 
instructions. And here drill from school hygiene functions. 
It is for those who have to remain at home to see that all the 
elements of German culture are preserved through the school 
and otherwise. 

Along similar lines is the discussion of school hygiene in 
time of war by Dr. Adolph Baginsky. He indicates that many 
of the special institutions for the care of children, etc., have 
been turned over to the war department for military use. 
In view of the increased work of the mothers, it will be neces- 
sary for many of the children to be taken care of, not merely 
during the day but also during the night. Kindergartens 
may do this to some extent. It is important that weish and 
bath facilities be provided. Children who stay for nights 
should have undisturbed sleep. Of course, cleanliness must 
be maintained and the nourishment of the children carefully 
watched. In striking contrast with the views of those Ameri- 
can teachers and writers who would inject the war into the 
curriculum at every possible point is the opinion of this 
hygienist that, "The less disturbance the school suffers from 
military procedure — the less it is observed in school — the 
better." The school must make allowance for the increased 
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irritability in children whose fathers are away at the front, 
who are performing strenuous duties by reason of this absence 
etc. Baginsky asks, '*Is there a war psychosis? Does it 
spread from house to house, from family to family?" It is 
to be expected that this tense period, this excitable state, 
will be accompanied by hallucinations, etc. (13) 

It is then the duty of teachers properly to direct these 
forces at work. They should watch the nervous children. 
They should protect the child from fatigue, from too much 
home work, from school tenseness and school discipline and 
from idle street life. It will be necessary to provide school 
feeding more and more, Baginsky does not favor a system 
of gymnastics built on military lines. He thinks the English 
ideals of sport are better and give the best results. 

Even though in the stress of war, Germany must consider 
not only making the youth healthy and strong, but also the 
treatment of children's diseases, writes Dr. Altschul. No 
present means of treatment — forest and open air schools, etc. 
— should be omitted. Though the question of a decreasing 
birth rate due to war is mooted, the fact remains that it 
will be necessary to recruit the army from the coming genera- 
tion. (3) 

In the rush of women to be nurses, to take care of the sick, 
etc., they should not forget that the greatest benefit for the 
country is yet to be found in the proper care of its young. 
Germany must take care, in the economy which must be 
practised at this time, that she does not make the children 
suffer and thereby impair the prospects of good future citizens. 
Dr. Altschul urges that the mothers and babies must be taken 
care of. Teachers should post themselves on proper hygiene 
and cooperate with the physicians. Nurses and women who 
volunteer should be requisitioned for work with the children. 
Teachers should give instruction and training, especially of 
the body, through all sorts of exercises, games, etc. He sug- 
gests that inattention is often a symptom of illness. Soon 
a large number of orphans must be cared for and when these, 
at the age of fourteen become more or less free, another large 
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problem will confront Germany. He suggests that possibly 
these may be taken care of in rural colonies thus educating 
the children and at the same time giving help to the country 
workers. He points out, too, that the weak, the defectives, 
etc., cannot receive the attention needed. He concurs with 
Baginsky in advising the non-emphasis of war in the school 
curriculum. It is well to avoid making too strenuous appeals 
to the imagination of pupils in these stirring times, espe- 
cially at the age of puberty. 



FOOD 



Kinds and Amount. — Quoting from Parkes, WoodhuU (259) 
gives the following ration requirement: 



Albuminates (flesh) 

Hydrocarbons (fats) 

Carbohydrates (starch and sugar) 
Salts 



Garrison 



20.65 



Field 



oz. 




431 


6-7 


3.53 


35-4-5 


II. 71 


16-18 


1. 10 


I. 2-1. 5 



26.7-31 
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The following is a ration suggested by medical officers: 



Proposed 



Now used 



Fresh beef or other fresh meat 

or Salt beef 

or Pork and bacon 

Flour ; 

or soft bread 

except on fatigue when F. or S. Br 

or hard bread 

and flour 

or corn meal 

Beans or peas 

or money value in milk, fresh, canned, cheese 
Potatoes, 60 pounds to 100 rations 

or value in fresh or dried fruit 
Rice 

or value in fresh vegetables 

Sugar 

Coffee, green 

or roasted 

or tea 

In addition the soldier should have candles, soap, 

pepper, etc 



oz. 

20 

20 

12 

22 

22 

24 
16 

4.8 

24 
2.4 

9.6 

1.6 

2.4 
1.6 

1.28 

0.24 

3-5 



oz. 
20 
22 
12 
18 
18 

16 

20 
2.4 

16 
1.6 

2.4 
1.6 

1.28 

0.24 

3.5 



We find divergence in statistics offered as to present army 
rations. One writer in World* s Work gives the following (365) : 



Russian - 
French - 
English - 
German - 
Austrian- 



-4929 calories 
-3340 calories 
-3292 calories 
-3147 calories 
-2620 calories 



He also states that the American and British rations are 
about the same, being as follows: Bread I pound, meat 
without bone ^ pound, preserved 17 ounces, 12 cents per day 
mess cdlowance. He also points out the necessity for proper 
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amount of water. The evaporation of each 2 grams of water 
extracts I calorie of heat from the body. As approximately 
90 calories of energy are used in a mile march, 180 grams of 
water are evaporated or used. In a 6-mile tramp this amounts 
to iK pints, about 1-40 of body weight. He further points 
out that every pound added to the load carried increases 
the energy expenditure at the rate of 4.5 calories (small) per 
minute. 

The following is stated to be the war prisoner's ration in 
England: Bread i}4 pounds, or biscuits i pound, fresh or 
frozen meat 8 ounces or preserved }4 ration, fresh vegetables 
8 ounces, butter or margarine i ounce, tea yi ounce or coffee 
I ounce, sugar 2 ounces, salt yi ounce. 

For the purpose of obtaining a proper ration, the British 
experimented with two sets of men. In the first experiment 
were 20 volunteers and 4 officers of the R. A. M. Corps who 
practised marching in October during which there was con- 
tinuous rain. Their ration consisted of fresh beef, whole meal 
biscuits, bread, a vegetable ration, jam, sugar, salt, and tea. 
The total energy value was 3,465 calories, slightly less than 
the Atwater standard for moderate work, 1,000 less than for 
hard work and 750 less than is supplied convicts at hard 
labor. The health of the men was good throughout the experi- 
ment. For the last five days the average loss in the men was 
but }i pound, and in officers ^. It was calculated that men 
lost approximately 62 grams fat and 170 grams flesh during 
the last five days. (355) 

From this experiment it was decided that 3,465 calories 
are not enough — that there should be from 4,500 to 5*,ooo for 
large men. 

In the second experiment 20 men under command of one 
officer were used. By adding cheese and bacon to the ration, 
the number of calories was increased to 4,511. At the con- 
clusion of the time, the men were in fine condition, not hungry, 
and had gained in weight. 

From these facts, they infer that the field ration should 
give 4,500 calories, and hence be about 3 pounds. 
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The following ration (345) shows selection of part of the 
home British force: 

Fresh or preserved meat i lb. 

Bread i lb. 

or biscuit f^, or flour i lb. 

Bacon .* 2 oz. 

Tea, }i oz.; sugar, 2 oz.; salt, }4 oz.; mustard, 1/20 oz.; pepper, 1/36 oz„ 
In lieu of }i lb. of bread, may have i oz. cheese, i oz. jam, and cash allow- 
anoe for food of i >^ d. per day. 

Major Lelean reports that the field ration of 3,900 calories 
used by the British has been found insufHcient and that they 
are now using 4,855. He states that where food value is too 
low, debility and neurasthenia results. He presents the fol- 
lowing table for comparison: 

Calories In Field Reserve 

French. . . . 3,064 ^175 grams 180 grams Protein 1 

Field ration of Russian.... 4,890 ^218 So^Carbohydrates S 

1913 and now German... . 2,801 ( 515 326 Fat / 

English. . . . 4,855 4.855 calories 2,800 calories 

He states that chocolate has proven thirst-provocative 
rather than quenching. (133, ch. I) 

All writers point out the necessity for variety. 

In the use of tinned foods, demanded by the exigencies of 
war, extreme care should be used. The exterior of the can 
should be observed and labeled plainly with contents and date 
of canning. It should have not more than two solder holes, 
with its ends concave and giving forth a dull percussion. The 
presence of a small amount of gas can be detected by opening 
under water. Under no circumstances should the tin show 
erosion, nor should the solder project over the seams. 

Excess in eating may lead to biliousness, forms of dyspepsia, 
and excessive waste. Excessive waste irritates the kidneys, 
and may cause gout, obesity, hardening of the arteries. Beefy 
men, over-fed, are subject to apoplexy. 

Cooking of Foods. — ^The soldier should be able to cook his 
own food. He should avoid fads and extreme Fletcherization. 
The cooking for the soldier is governed in general by the same 
principles as for the civilian; that is, variety and assimila- 
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bility should be considered. Appetite juice is a valuable asset 
in the diet. For this reason the mindng machine, kept thor- 
oughly clean, has proven valuable in the present war. (133) 

Keefer suggests as the genercd diet the following: Milk, 
eggs, and beef, the latter to be avoided when of dark purple 
color or odorous. It should not be excessively soft or sticky. 
Bacon and meat juices and powders (extracts) may be used. 
Under stress, horseflesh, dogs, and even rats, have been eaten. 
Flour bread is good but should be well prepared. Beans, 
rice, potatoes, sugar, fruits, tea, and coffee are included in his 
list. Cocoa might well be added. Of the various ways of 
preparing meat, he names the following which should be used 
in variation as much as possible: stewing, boiling, roasting, 
broiling, frying, broths, and soups. Vegetables should be 
cooked with care. In all cooking the temperature should be 
kept fairly low — 170 deg. Fahr., except for the brief interval 
at the starting of the process. Infection should be prevented 
as typhoid, tuberculosis, tapeworm, trichinosis, glanders, and 
ptomaine-poisoning may result from infected food. Scurvy 
and beri-beri result from faulty diet. The former is due to 
lack of organic matter in the food. The latter is due to the 
loss through excessive milling of the vitamines contained in the 
outer layers of the rice. Scurvy may be alleviated by adding 
^ ounce of lime juice to the food daily. Coarse milled rice 
will prevent beri-beri. (116, 133, ch. I) 

The problem of the transportation of food is a great one 
in the present war. It is for this reason that much of it has 
to be handled as canned goods. But the commissary depart- 
ments have proved efficient and the extreme need of having 
well-fed soldiers has been recognized so thoroughly by the 
commanders that so far there is little complaint in this respect. 
Where the invading force attempts to subsist on the food of 
the conquered sections, still more care has to be exercised. 
But the present campaigns are on such a stupendous scale 
that little dependence can be placed on such food supplies. 

Civilian Food in War-Time England. — ^The matter of food 
supply is one of significance not only to the soldier but to 
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the civilian. All energies are bent toward the purposes of 
war. Hence any drain on forces which might be employed 
in its furtherance tend to defeat its end. The food of the 
country invaded must be conserved, not only for its soldiers 
but for all its inhabitants. The food in the country of the 
invader must be economized so that the savings thereby may 
be used in furtherance of invasion or conquest. 

We can, therefore, easily understand the emphasis which 
Great Britain is putting upon this subject throughout the 
kingdom. Though a largely importing country and insular, 
she is able, through her navy and colonies, to obtain food. 
Yet this is at some risk, and every ship used for the protection 
of food supply means necessarily so much energy diverted 
from the conduct of war. 

It has been pointed out by one writer that the prices indicate 
that England will not suffer for want of food for some time. 
But, nevertheless, it is necessary to practise 'national economy" 
and prevent 'individual hoarding'. He tells that at the begin- 
ning of the war the 'better-to-do people* carted off more food 
than they needed. But the government, with the assistance 
of the board of trade, put a stoD to this and also succeeded, 
moderately well, in preventing unnecessary rise in price. He 
urges that the population must be conserved and that to do 
this housing and food must be looked after. It is essential 
that air, light, warmth, and food be provided. (340, 341, 

342, 343) 

In this plan of economy, it has been suggested that the 

consumer must be protected from short weight, etc. It was 

recommended that tea, coffee, powdered cocoa, should be 

sold by 'net weight*; that bread, except that known as 'fancy 

bread', should also be sold by exact weight. The quality of 

the flour used in making the bread should govern to some 

extent its price. Gluten gives elasticity to the flour. The 

presence of so-called 'improvers of flour' in the form of 

mineral phosphates increases the weight by increasing the 

amount of water absorbed without adding anything to the 

value of the bread. (343, 344) 
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Since part of the usual food supply will be limited owing to 
dangers and difficulties of importation, not to mention cost, 
it is necessary to form and find substitutes. It will be neces- 
sary to get all possible nourishment out of everything. Sim- 
plicity of diet with as much variety as possible is the watch- 
word. No longer must the Englishman look with contempt 
upon hashes and stews. Owing to the large number of men 
away at the front, the harvest may be impaired. More bread, 
cheese, and butter should be used. One writer says, **It is 
of interest to add that in the great textile trades, big stocks 
of low-grade wheaten flours are kept, which are employed for 
sizing the fabrics in conjunction with the use of 'loading' 
materials; as, for example, china clay." At this critical time, 
this starch supply must be reserved for human food. 

As the food most expensive and hardest to import contains 
the proteid element, it will be necessary to seek substitutes. 
Hence pulses, peas, lentils made into soups, puddings, etc., 
should be employed. Chestnuts, bananas, and maize should 
find wider use. To supply the deficit of butter the 'drippings* 
from meat should be saved and used. Fish, chiefly herring, 
kipper, and bloaters, must take the place of beef to a large 
extent. It is well known that the English civilian and soldier 
uses 'jam* and marmalade extensively. This furnishes part 
of the needed sugar supply. Pamphlets, circulars and lec- 
tures are being given throughout Great Britain on such topics 
as: 'Foods to Buy During the War*, 'The Highest Nutritive 
Value at Lowest Cost*, *The Preservation of Food', etc. (347) 

Germany's Food Supply in War Times. (226) — ^Strauss claims 
that the peasants of Germany are better fed now than in peace 
times. Far more care has to be used in choice and preparation 
of food. He says the educated classes, so-called, do not need 
to be considered, as their number and condition is such that 
they are not obliged by prices to curtail their usual supply. 
They, in fact, do not seem to realize that importation is limited. 
He states that some of the sick should go on an anti-fat diet. 
For the diabetic, oils, nuts, and cheese will furnish the neces- 
sary fat. Protein may be obtained from smoked fish. He 
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urges the more extensive use of skim milk. Dyspeptics may 
use potato flour cooked in skim milk. Rice, cocoa, and 
chocolate, he points out, are already becoming scarce in 
Germany. 

Germany exports rye, and imports eggs, wheat, milk, and 
cream. This importation being very limited, it is necessary 
for each German to do without a small amount. It is sug- 
gested that the lack of 30,000 pounds of butter from Russia 
annually means but a slight deprivation on the part of each 
German. One of her writers states that owing to the war she 
is losing annually from importation : 

from Argentina, America, and Australia. . 18,000 tons beef and mutton 

from England 50,000 tons herring 

from Russia, amount not known legumes 

from India 215,000 tons India rice 

total loss from importation of 3,000,000 tons wheat 

total loss from importation of 250,000 tons fat 

This may be offset by retention of her own sugar, 600,000 tons. 

He urges that Germany cease to distill potatoes, for this 
vegetable is the mainstay under the present circumstances. 
The troops should be more abstemious. There is a deficit 
in the amount of food present to feed cattle and swine, which 
will make some adjustment necessary in the raising of these. 
It is from six to eight million tons. (337) 

Oppenheim writes that the number of cattle slaughtered 
(in Germany) should be proportioned to some extent to the 
amount of fodder available. He suggests that probably 10 
per cent, of the milk cows and 35 per cent, of the swine will 
have to be killed. Fourteen per cent, of the horses of the 
farmers have been commandeered for use of the army up to 
January, 1915. The places of these animals will have to be 
taken by oxen, in some cases by cows and motors. The 
motor plow will be used more than ever, and alcohol will have 
to be used as a fuel. This will probably have to be obtained 
from the distillation of potatoes. He points out that a motor 
plow requires 300 kilos starch value per day and does the 
work of twenty-eight men. Twenty-eight oxen require 
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400 kilos and more human assistance than does the motor 
plow. (336) 

A serious problem is that of securing proper fertilizers. 
Chile saltpeter is no longer available and the phosphates are 
lacking. 

It is necessary to use every bit of wheat for bread, not for 
starch or alcohol. 

Rubner presents the following data: (200) 

CONSX7VPTION OF HEAT FOR I912 

Germany 52.3 kilogram per head Austria 29.0 kilogram per head 

England 47.6 kilogram per head Russia 21.8 kilogram per head 

France 33.6 kilogram per head Italy 10.4 kilogram per head 

He suggests that while unable to get eggs, poultry, or fish 
from Russia, they can obtain the latter in large amounts from 
neutral countries. He thinks rye will make up for rioe and 
wheat. 

A more careful study of the care, preparation, and use of 
the potato should be made. The vast waste due to spring 
rot must be avoided. He states that only 28 per cent, of the 
potato crop has been used for the table, 4.6. per cent, has been 
distilled, and 50 per cent, used for fodder. A wider use of 
potatoes should be made in soups, purees, etc. 

It will be necessary in some way to make up for 3,500,000 
tons of cheap fodder imported annually. He would main- 
tain the stock of milk cows at all hazard. Let the people 
economize on butter. Should each German stint himself but 
one gram per day, it would release for other uses 300,000 
milk cows. 

From what has preceded it is easily seen that should Ger- 
many run short of food, it will be largely in those products 
furnishing the protein. 

Salkowski estimates the per diem consumption of protein 
in Germany before the war as 92.9 grams of which 25 per cent, 
was imported. If the German should depend upon his home 
market alone, he would have 67.2 grams. The amount neces- 
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sary is 64.6 grams. It is seen that if the country practises 
economy she can get along. In confirmation of this position 
he states: (204) 

Chittenden places the minimum at 51 grams. 
Pfliiger, Bohland, Bleiblau, at 80 to 90 grams. 
Hirschfeld, Hundhede experiments, at 25 to 44.36 grams. 
Salkowski's experiments, at 42.41 grams. 

The experiments with dogs seem to indicate that low protein 
diet results in sensitivity to tuberculosis and infectious dis- 
eases. The facts show that both low and high protein diet 
are bad. He states that 'war bread' is deficient in protein; 
that milk, skim milk, and cheese are rich in protein; that 
potatoes are poor in this element; and that legumes are rich 
in it. However, only part of the latter is available as there 
is from 30 to 40 per cent, waste. This may be overcome by 
making flour from beans, peas, etc. The author claims the 
waste can thus be reduced to 12 per cent. 

He would have the people use the blood of slaughtered 
animals on a far more extensive scale than hitherto. *The 
use of blood soup seasoned with vinegar (the blood cooked 
with dried fruit) could be made more general." "To prepare 
blood for food, take coagula produced by heating the dilute 
fluid, dehydrate with alcohol or ether, dry in the air, and 
grind into a fine powder." 

Kloss states that resistance to disease is not merely a matter 
of germ infection but of general bodily tonus and that one 
of the most important factors in this is nourishment. He 
points out that the danger of infection during war time is 
especially great and therefore the food should be cooked 
wherever possible, not eaten raw. (123) 

One of the most careful and thorough of German writers 
on the subject of the food supply of the German people is 
Dr. Paul Eltzbacker who alone and in collaboration with 
others has put forth the conditions to be met and suggestions 
for meeting them. We shall therefore present in outline, as 
extracted from one of his papers or pamphlets of some 200 
pages, its content. 
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THE FOOD SUPPLY OF THE GERMAN PEOPLE 

(53, 54. 55, 346) 

Chapter L The Problem of an Isolated Political Economy. 

a. The starvation plan (as the Germans view the Eng- 

lish blockade). 

b. Germany a closed econotnic area. 

c. The isolated political problem; «.e., problem of 

political isolation is a new one. 

Chapter II. The Reduction of the Food Supply. 

1. Reduced imports — 10,000,000 tons import of fodder, 

for example, has ceased. 

2. Home production of food stuffs: 

North Sea fisheries reduced to a minimum. 
Agriculture 8u£Fers from lack of laborersy horses, 
manures, etc. 

Chapter III. The Food Requirements of the German People. 

I. Aim of nutrition: 

I gram of fat gives 9.3 calories. 
I gram of carbohydrate gives 4.1 calories, 
proteid lacking. 
3. Requirement in calories of German people per year 
proportionate to age, sex, work. About 56.75 
billion calories needed. 

3. Proteid requirement must be worked out separately. 

Voit held body of 70 kilos requires 105 grams of 

proteid daily. 
Neuman held (in 1902) body of 70 kilos requires 

71 grams of proteid daily. 
Schumburg (1873) held body of 70 kilos requires 

60 grams of proteid daily. 
Good average is 3,000 calories, total 70 grams of 

proteid daily. About 70 grams forms about 

9.6 per cent, of total food. 

Chapter IV. The Actual Consumption of Food by the German People 

before the War. 

I. Ascertain the quantity: « 

The present rate of consumption would give 90.42 

billion calories, totaling 2,307 thousand tons 

proteid. 

The actual physical requirements of 68 million 

people are 56.75 billion calories, totaling 1,605 

thousand tons proteid. 
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The consumption exceeds actual needs 59 per cent. 

Nutritive value 44 per cent, proteid excess. 

Annual home production (1912-1913) was 71.24 
billion calories, that is, I1636 thousand tons 
proteid. 

Thus, if Germany continues at rate of consumption 
in vogue preceding war, she will show under 
such regime under war conditions a deficit of 
25 per cent, of total food stuffs and 33 per cent, 
proteid. 

While it is possible to have 19 per cent, more than 
physical requirements, there will still be lack 
of 3 per cent, proteid and this deficit will tend 
to increase. 

2. Storage. 

3. Adaptation of production: 

Use ground for most nutritive vegetables, beets, 

potatoes, etc. 
Put unused and unoccupied ground to use. 
Use different materials for fodder (potato tops 

have been suggested). 
Use every food as directly as possible for man and 

thus save. 

4. Adaptation of habits of life. 

5. Means of carrying out the necessary measures: 

a. New laws. 

b. Careful administration. 

c. Instructions of people through press, unions, 

agricultural societies, school, lectures, etc. 
May be necessary to fix prices by law. 

Chapter VI. The Prohibition of Export. 

1. Grain. 

Author says 2,500 wagons of grain which should 
have been kept at home were sent through mis- 
take to Switzerland. (However, facts seem to 
• show that this was already property of Swiss, 

merely in course of transit through Germany 
and in no proper sense a legitimate part of 
German food supply.) 
Denmark has prohibited export of barley to 
Germany. 

2. Sugar. 
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Chapter VII. Agriculture. 

1. Crops to be choeen. 

In 1912-1913 Germany imported 251,000 tons of 
peas, 28,000 tons of lentils, 31,000 tons of beans, 
2,000,000 tons of wheat. She exported 1,100,000 
tons of beet sugar and 600,000 tons of rye. 

Nature of exports suggests the growing of pulses, 
beet sugar, etc., to supply deficiency. 

2. Seed com. 

3. Labor and traction. 

They expect prisoners of war to supply part of 
labor; will have to break the colts to work ear- 
lier, use bulls and oxen, perhaps cows, to take 
place of 14 per cent, horse deficit. 

Use steam and motor plows and machinery where 
possible. 

Use benzol instead of petrol oil. 

Use coke instead of coal. 

4. Manures. 

Care must be exercised in storing, to keep out the 
air. It is claimed that the keeping up of the 
potato yield proportionate to the increase in 
population is due, 50 per cent, to artificial ma- 
nures and 30 per cent, to better selection of seed. 

Conserve and use with judgment, nitrogen, phos- 
phoric acid, potash, and chalk. 

5. Culture of moors. 

20,000 sq. kilometers of usable land said to be idle 
in Germany. 

Stretch of land on both sides of the Hamburg- 
Bremen railroad could be used. 

Must have more intensive cultivation. 

Chapter VIII. Livestock. 

I. There will have to be a reduction in the number of 
. cows and pigs. In fact, there must be a general 
reduction in the number of beasts. 
The government has forbidden the use of bread- 
corn as fodder; this amounts to 2,000,000 tons 
in rye alone, yearly. 
Breeding will have to be limited. 
'The pig is greatest food competitor of man'. 
In feeding a pig weighing from 15 to 120 kilos, 
24 per cent, of proteid and 44 per cent, of total 
food given to it are retained for man's use as food. 
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In calf of from 30 to 360 kilos, but 30 per cent, 
proteid and 14 per cent, total food value are thus 
retained. While in a milk cow weighing 500 
kilos and giving 2,200 liters milk per year, 36 
per cent, of proteid and 24 per cent, of total food 
fed are retained for man's use. 

It is then seen that milk cows should be retained 
as much as possible. 
3. D^^ree of limitation of number of beasts: 

For every 3>^ pigs destroyed one cow may be 
retained; that is, a reduction of 9,000,000 pigs 
should increase the number of cows retained by 
4,000,000 or a reduction of 35 per cent, of pigs 
result in 10 per cent, increase of cows. 

3. The carrying out of the reduction. 

Slaughter poor-producing cows first, but gradually. 
Retain pigs only so long as there is no other use for 
skim and buttermilk. 

4. Small live stock. 

Poultry, etc. Not much to be expected here under 
war stress. 

5. Increase production of fodder. 

Leaves of beet and potato may be used; these 
should be harvested and preserved. 

Much of the green stuff ordinarily plowed in may 
be used for fodder, such as Chinese radish, white 
mustard, peas, etc. 

Chapter IX. The Proper Utilization of Agricultural Products. 

I. Corn and potatoes. 

Beet parings are usable. Rice and maize no longer 
available. In 191 1 34,000 tons of rice and 
35,000 tons of maize were used. Must find 
substitutes for these. Should replace wheat 
starch with potato starch. Avoid use of starch 
on linen, etc. Limit the use of potatoes in the 
making of alcohol. Do not use grains for alcohol, 
f.e., rye, wheat. Utilize every part of wheat 
and rye, bran, etc., in bread. Use potato in 
making potato bread. 

Bread should contain a minimum of 10 per cent, 
rye and 5 per cent, potato. It is possible to dis- 
pense with yeast. 
3. V^etables and fruits. 

Use edible fungi. 
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Storage, pickling, drying, preserving, — topics that 
should be studied. 

3. Sugar. 

Use it in preserving fruit. 

Use surplus as fodder. 

Use sugar in the form of molasses to make other 
materials palatable to beasts, e.g., with beet 
parings. 

For milk cows, per 1,000 kilos, it is advisable 
to use 10 kilos of beets; for cattle, per 1,000 
kilos, 15 kilos of beets; for horses, per 1,000 
kilos, 8 kilos of beets; for sheep, per 1,000 
kilos, 25 kilos of beets; for pigs, per 1,000 
kilos, 25 kilos of beets. 

4. MUk. 

"Full milk is to be retained in its present quantity, 
production of cream and butter is to be limited, 
cheese is to be produced where possible in 
increased quantity. From the skim milk 
remaining after making butter, cheese (curds 
and skim) is to be made as far as possible and 
the direct use of skim milk is also to be en- 
couraged by propaganda and cheap prices." 

5. Meat and fat. 

Germany must reckon with the fact that pigs are 
to be reduced 1/3 and cows i/io. This will 
temporarily increase amount of meat on market. 
Must slaughter and store carefully and properly. 

The farmers should themselves prepare and smoke 
hams, bacon, etc. 

Limit the use of fat for technical purposes as in 
soaps. 

Chapter X. The Necessary Alteration in Habits of Life. 

X. Must use more vegetable food. 

Must use food materials now in abundance, i.e., 

in excess. 
Must limit proteid consumption, and diminish it. 
Relative Consumption of Meat per Head: 



Year 


Kilos 


Year 


KUos 


1818 


136 


1883 


29.3 


1840 


21.6 


1892 


32.5 


1861 


23.2 


1900 


43.4 


1873 


29.5 


1907 


46.2 
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» 

The increased production of linseed oil, beechnuts, 
sunflower seeds, etc., may help a little. It has 
been suggested that the use of fat incites to the 
use of alcohol. Hence limitation of former tends 
to limit latter. 

2. Meat, fish, milk, cheese, skim milk, pulses. 

3. Bread, porridge, puddings, potatoes, v^;etables. 

4. Fruits, sugar. 

''Exact investigations have shown that taking 
some 12 to 15 grams of sugar in half -hourly 
intervals can remove the sense of fatigue in 
very large measure." 

Sugar does not produce thirst. Germans should 
use it more in tea and coffee. 

5. Household Economy. 

Substitute puddings for meat at the midday meal. 
Do not eat between meals. 

Marmalade may be used with profit instead of fat. 
Do not use butter when you are eating ham and 

bacon. 
Watch marketing. Avoid waste. Economize on 

soap, needing fat for other purposes. Watch 

home cooking. 
For breakfast use rolls; for dinner large, loose rye 

or rye and wheat flour; for supper the same. 
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Chapter XI. Results: 



THE COVERING OF THE DEFICIT 



Nutritive Value 



Physiological requirements 

Actual use before the war 

Available if the present conditions remain un- 
altered 

To add; through alteration of cattle keeping 

through prohibition of com as fodder 

through avoidance of waste 

through increased use of skim milk and 

skim cheese 

through potato drying 

through limitation of butter production . . 

through cultivation of moors 

through prohibition of production of 

alcohol from com 

through preserving vegetables 

through preserving fruits 

through prohibition of production of 

wheat starch 

Subtract Sugar used as fodder (thousand) 

AVAILABLE, if the means recommended are 
carried out 



2,022.8 



Proteids 


Calories 


m 


in 


thousands 


milliards 


of tons 




1,605.0 


57.750.0 


2,307.0 


90420.0 


i»543.o 


67,860.0 


217.3 


2,878.0 


78.3 


2,741.0 


80.0 


5,675.0 


48.8 


250.9 


18.9 


1,112.3 


14.8 


1 10.4 


10.4 


592.0 


4.7 


68.6 


3.6 


93.0 


1.7 


147.5 


1.3 


5.2 




283.1 



81,250.8 



The author considers this estimate a most conservative one, 
based on the lowest figure, under highest expenditure and 
worst conditions. When it is borne in mind that the German 
army is away from home, on a foreign soil from which it 
draws a large part of its sustenance, the sick and children 
being counted as consuming the same as normal adults, it is 
easily inferred that the prospects of being able to take care 
of herself for some time are good in Germany. 

In other articles, Dr. Eltzbacker has suggested changes in 
procedure which will help the Germans. He points out that 
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it IS best to peel potatoes after cooking rather than before, 
and to be careful in this process, for it is possible to avoid 
thereby an annual loss of one-half million tons. Germans 
should also use more sugar. He states that the consumption 
of this in the United States and England is twice that per 
head in Germany. 

Schwalbe gives the following concrete suggestions to the 
German people as to their menus during war time: (210) 

For their first and second breakfasts: 

Rye bread eaten with jam or soft cheese. Omit meat. 
Sweetened decoctions of oat meal or barley may be used as beverages 
and also to substitute in part for bread. 

For their mid-4ay meal: 
Soups, containing legumes, scraps of meat, and potato. 
Wheat flour, porridge made with skim milk. 
Potatoes, cabbage, beets, turnips, green beans, etc., may be cooked 

together with a little fat meat. 
Sour kraut cooked with pea-porridge, white beans with prunes, potatoes 

with dried apples or prunes. 
Noodles eaten with fruit jam, dumplings. 
All kinds of cereals cooked in skim milk and highly sweetened. 
Use cheaper fish, herring, etc. 
Fruit stews, tomatoes, etc., as relishes. 

For supper: 

Rye bread and cheese form the staple food for this meal. 

May use a little bacon or sausage after a meatless dinner. 

Baked potatoes eaten in the skins, with herring or bacon instead of butter. 

Children must, in general, eat largely of cereals cooked in skim milk. 

Food and Fatigue. — ^Jacobi has pointed out that there are two 
types of soldiers: those who work like demons and are 
considered heroes, and others who seem to let up and are 
called quitters. These same types exist in the civilian popu- 
lation. Upon examination it is often found that the second 
class are in many cases half-fed and tuberculous or otherwise 
diseased. He says '' . . . exhaustion means more than a 
high degree of fatigue. A difference here obtains in regard 
to protein and carbohydrates, insufficiency in utilization. If 
ordinary energy-food (carbohydrates) is not available, the 
organism must draw upon protein-food and protein tissues 
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for energy supplies. This means exhaustion, structural and 
functional, and everything short of this situation may be 
conceived as some degree of simple fatigue." The author is 
at pains throughout to discriminate between the highest 
degrees of fatigue and exhaustion. The former appear to be 
associated with a particular condition of the circulation which 
in theory should respond to stimulation. The milder degrees 
of fatigue may be offset by the use of coffee, tea, cocoa, kola, 
etc. These stand in close relationship to the xanthin group. 
From another angle, the vascular indication may be filled by 
suprarenin and hypophysin. (105) 

School Feeding, — In Berlin since 1907, under the influence 
of the social democratic faction, school feeding has been com- 
mon. It is, under the present stress, more than ever neces- 
sary to continue this. The authorities have provided that 
needy children shall be provided with a warm mid-day meal 
which may be procured from the Union for Folk Children's 
Kitchens. The city charges the Union 12 pf. for each portion. 
The granting of such free food is not considered charity. In 
one yearly statement, it was found that 22,000 marks had 
been thus expended. 

In August 1913 128,434 warm mid-day meals were given needy children. 
In August 1914 251,000 warm mid-day meals were given needy children. 
In Sept. 1913 144,000 warm mid-day meals were given needy children. 
In Sept. 1914 547,000 warm mid-day meals were given needy children. 

HERE ARE SOME SUGGESTED MENUS FOR CHILDREN 

For breakfast: 

Use more rye bread than customary. 

Vary by having a litde wheat (white) bread. 

Some butter, lard, use more marmalade, less sausage and more cheese. 

It is unnecessary to have meat for breakfast. 

CofiFee, tea, cocoa, with abundance of sugar. 

Midrday meal: 

Cabbage or potato soup with a little flesh or saus£^. 
Grunkem, barley, pea, bean, lentil soup, all mixed with potato. 
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Meal soup with skim milk, bread soup with apples, butter-milk soup. 

Cabbage, beets, sugar beets with much potato and little fatty flesh. 

Sour kraut with pea broth. 

Sour lentils with beans and plums thoroughly cooked together (dried 
plums). 

Potatoes with dried plums or apples. 

Dumplings. 

Flesh as hitherto but not daily. Limit its use to the growing children. 

Herring, dried cod, and other kinds of fish. 

Noodles with kraut or marmalade. 

Mehlspeisen made of meal, potatoes, grits, rice mixed with little egg and 
plenty of sugar or skim milk. Complete this with cooked plums or 
apples, plum marmalade, tomatoes, or berry juice. 

Alternate the meat and meatless days, using more meat on cold days. 
On the fleshless days use legumes or vegetables with skim milk. May 
use beer soup with bread or meal. 

For supper: 

After a fleshless dinner, use rye bread with curd or other cheese, bacon, 
sausage or other meat. Warm the food left from dinner or prepared 
warm meal. Potatoes (peeling on), with bacon or herring. 

Dumplings, meal pudding with sugar and skim milk. 

After a flesh dinner, use more sugar; after a meatless dinner, use more 
salty food. 

For children there should be numerous broths of meal, grits, rice, millet, 
buckwheat prepared with milk. (252) 

Objections to War Bread. — ^As pointed out, the failure of Ger- 
many in the importation of wheat has forced upon her the 
necessity of substitution. For these, she has used rye and 
potato flour to a large extent. Objections have arisen in some 
quarters to the exclusive use of these. Michaelis condenms 
rye-flour-potato bread outright. Fiirginer believes that wheat 
and rye do not give as good a combination as wheat and potato 
flour. Boas thinks that the digestive troubles attributed to 
the use of this diet are due as much to the nature of army 
life as to war bread. Loeb found that the chyme from army 
bread is more lumpy and frothy than normal. (338, 339) 
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But the complaints have been comparatively few. The 
bakeries have been seeking to make this rye bread digestible 
and palatable. 

It has been claimed that the rye bread tends to: 

1. Set up diarrhcea, a result of fermentation persisting in feces, due to 

some extent to bolting of food. May remedy this by eating less food 
and thoroughly masticating what is eaten. 

2. Set up hyperacidity. The unusual pabulum acts upon the sensitive 

stomach causing it to secrete acid content to excess. It is impossible 
to do away with this as the stomach will not become adapted. Bicar- 
bonate of soda in small doses will help. 

3. Cause flatulence. This is the commonest ailment from eating this bread. 

Contrary to the views of some, it is not due to mass suggestion. As 
the soldiers were accustomed to fine wheat flour which they do not 
have to chew much, they fail to chew rye bread thoroughly, especially 
when it is fresh. The chyme containing particles of bread is then in 
such shape that it can not be dealt with by the pancreatic amylose. 
These particles of bread become seats of flora cultures in the intestines, 
while the cellulose present ferments. Blood charcoal in large doses 
is good for this. 

4. Constipation. This is rarely found and is perhaps in most cases due to 

other factors. This should be treated by giving 'feces formers'. 

The war will serve to teach us the proper foods to use, 
bring out types neglected hitherto, give lessons in prepara- 
tion, care, preservation, and economy. Most of these facts 
have been more or less worked out in times of peace. Experi- 
mentation under the stress of war, that is, the use of the 
'trial and error method', is dangerous and may result in dis- 
aster. Should a large portion of army biscuits be poorly 
packed, improperly cooked, or infected, the injury may spell 
the defeat of the troops at the front. But of no less signifi- 
cance is the effect of such experiments at home. A supply of 
food spoiled through any of the factors suggested, means an 
extra tax on the home folk, one that they may be utterly 
unable to meet. 

Carefully as the scientific men of Germany and England 
have worked out the methods of meeting the conditions facing 
them, it will be impossible for the entire nation to change 
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the habits of centuries within the brief space of time neces- 
sary, hard as they may try, and sincere as they may be in their 
efforts to so do. Far better, far surer, is the gradual habitua- 
tion of the people to such useful habits. This is possible only 
in years of peace. A glance at the enormous increase in the 
number of children it is necessary for the city of Berlin to 
feed will indicate how stupendous the problem of proper feed- 
ing, not to mention food supply, may become, and how utterly 
impossible, under such exigencies, is proper training. (68, 358) 

Facts Showing Stupendous Task in Feeding Imposed by War. — 
To those who are opposed to the methods of propaganda, the 
strenuous efforts made by military men and civilians in publi- 
cations, leaflets, lectures, illustrated and otherwise, to instruct 
the people and arouse them to the necessity of observing 
hygienic laws, of eating proper food, of economizing, etc., must 
be rather disquieting. For the authorities expect this train- 
ing to function and it apparently has. 

Leaflets, Lectures, etc, — Germany and England are issuing 
leaflets, scattered through the schools and given to the general 
public, bearing on such topics as 'What Food to Buy', *How 
to Live Cheaply', 'Care of Food', 'How to Get Rid of Ver- 
min', 'Typhoid*, etc. 

As another example may be mentioned the Chadwick Lec- 
tures on 'War and Diseases'. One of these dealt with develop- 
ment of military hygiene, another on the South African and 
the Russo-Japanese campaigns. Such are being distributed 
throughout Great Britain. (205) 

As indicative of what is being done in Germany, we present 
the essence of an article by G. Gohde on 'Course of Instruction 
for Public Speakers on Nourishment of the People During 
War'. (68) 

England having shut Germany off from outside food supply, 
it behooves the people of the latter to be economical; for 
every bite they conserve is a shot at England. To meet the 
need for proper instruction in economy, lecture courses have 
been established. Through these it is hoped to tell the people 
what to eat and how to conserve. 
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It IS pointed out that "No one needs to hunger but each 
must economize. Then we shall have enough to live on — even 
through a long war." "Upon the participants of the course, 
whom the minister designates the home-army, falls the prob- 
lem, and truly they will at the end of the happy and victorious 
conclusion be able to say that they have contributed to the 
victory of the great national cause." 

It will be necessary to watch and regulate farm production 
and especially animal production and use. It will be neces- 
sary to take extreme care of the milk cows and calves, for the 
future generation must be assured for all animals. 

The first lecture dealt with 'The Real War Conditions , 
the second. The Nourishment of Man', and the third, *What 
We Have and What We Lack'. 

The average consumption for the last two years of peace 
per head has been 210 grams of wheat, 175 grams of rye, 40 
grams of other grains, a total of 425 grams of which 35 grams 
were imported. Germany now lacks barley and rice. She "will 
have to depend mostly upon potatoes, and be more careful in 
their use. It will be necessary to follow a more strictly vege- 
table diet. 

Of 150 grams of meat and fat used daily per head 15 grams were imported. 
Germans used daily in the last two years of peace per head : 

350 grams full milk 
70 grams skim milk 
10 grams buttermilk 
50 grams goat's milk 
20 grams butter 
12 grams cheese 

Probably 26 per cent, of albuminous material, 42 per cent, 
of fat foods, 8 per cent, of carbohydrates and ?o per cent, of 
general calories, were imported. Thus she is cut off from 
about one-fifth of her food supply. But if the people at home 
will hold themselves to the same strict discipline as the army 
in the field, the country will come through all right. 

In the second session, the first lecture dealt with the 'Protec- 
tion Against Losses'. 
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VOLLMILCH (68) 
Milk 



Sahne 
cream 



Sauermilch 
sour (Kefir, 
Yoghurt, 
Taette) 



1 

Vollfette K^lse Magermilch 
Vollfette Cheese Skim milk 



Butter Buttermilk 



Magerkslse 
Skim cheese 



Quark 
curd 



Molken 
whey 



Kasei 
casein 



Rohmilchzucker 
raw milk sugar 



Milk sugar (chemically pure) 
N.B* — By cooking with a weak acid or 
through fermentation, the sugarmilk 
splits into galactose and dextrose. 



Albumin 
(Tabletten) 



Milchzuckermelasse (mother 
water, bittern) 



Milchs&ure Kalk 
calcium lactate 



Milchs&ure 



Lactic acid 



Milchsaueres 
Eisen 
Lactate of iron 



The lecturer pointed out that it was necessary to cease all 
exports of foodstuffs. Through friendly consideration toward 
the Swiss, 2,500 wagons of grain had been exported to them. 
But this was hardly advisable, for no political considerations 
can substitute for the means of subsistence. Sugar should by 
no means be exported. More care should be exercised in 
transportation and sale of products in order to diminish losses 
due to these factors. In this connection may be mentioned 
the slaughter of hogs which give only 24 per cent, albuminous 
food as contrasted with the 20 per cent, from cattle and 35 
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per cent, from milk cows. It will also be necessary to limit 
the schnapps and beer production. Germany has up to now 
manufactured i6 mill. dz« of barley into a value of 316 mill, 
marks in beer and 27 mill. dz. of potatoes into spirits. Extrava- 
gance in the home and in the feeding of brutes must be avoided. 
Whoever consumes spirits is destroying the means of human 
subsistence. Less animal and more plant food must be used. 
"Each must set a good example if we would lead the German 
people not only to a military victory but to a real true 
victory." 

The second lecture of this session dealt with 'The Signifi- 
cance of Plant and Animal Production for Our Nourishment'. 
The lecturer dealt with the effects of the incoming harvest, 
and how it would tend to supply the food needs of the people. 
One of the important phases, he declared, is the feeding of 
animals and plants themselves. Animal metabolism is pro- 
moted by the employment of organic substances while the 
plant depends upon minerals. The lecturer therefore demanded 
"the general introduction of the 'tonnen-systems' in the 
homes during war times." 

Another lecturer dealt with the topic 'Concerning the 
Significance of Fruit and the Cultivation of Vegetables*. He 
stated that Germany has been importing some 200,000,000 
marks' worth of these. By themselves cultivating small 
spaces, it is possible to help much in this respect. Marmalades 
are good and should be kept in the home especially for chil- 
dren. Material was then suggested for an 'Anschauungs- 
kursus'. 

A series of agricultural subjects was also given. Here are 
some of the titles, 'Manuring of Plants with Special Reference 
to Nitrogen*, 'Animal Nourishment and Feeding', 'How Must 
the Arrangement and Conduct of Agricultural Management 
be Changed in War'? 

Special courses were given through expert dairy farmers, 
millers, slaughter-house men, and through bakeries. All the 
participants were on one day taken on a tour of inspection 
and observation. Explicit precautions to be taken with cows 
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used to supply milk to children were shown. Suitable cows, 
selected by the director himself, inspected by the veterineuy 
as to the exact state of their health, were kept in observation 
under quarantine for a week. They found extreme cleanliness 
in well-aired stalls. Feeding of the stock (cows) is according 
to police regulation and is exclusively dry feeding. The milk 
of each cow as drawn was tested in the laboratory. Monthly 
bacteriological tests were made at the proper institutes. The 
milk was filtered and placed in cold storage (Kiihlhalle). 
Here it was further purified and run through a 'Wattefilter'; 
then it was rapidly cooled and placed in absolutely pure cans. 
This milk can be turned out in 'unthinkably' pure condition. 
The price per liter is 60 pf . ; for pasteurized 50 pf . ; and for 
sterilized child's milk 80 pf. 

In the third session a lecture was given on 'War Bread'. 
The following suggestions were made: 

1. Control your desires; avoid those things which are only for color and 

appetite. 

2. Buy fat meat. 

3. Use our stock animal food rationally. 

4. Cook a mixed diet. 

5. Use meat properly (hogs' heads, beef lungs, small pieces of meats, 

snouts, paws, beef hearts, kidneys, etc.). 

6. Leam to refine the taste of our time. 

7. Store away only those things for which good space can be profitably used. 

In a lecture on 'How to Ex:onomize' the following was put 
forth: 

1. Economize through immediate care in use. 

2. Through better employment of present grain stock. 

3. Through the consumption of extras of bread making. 

Eat 'war bread' but chew it well. Those afraid of their 
digestion should bear this in mind. Especially in the evening, 
eat cheese and smoked fish accompanied by sweetened tea, 
coffee with honey or fruit marmalade. Use the 'war bread* 
preferably for nervous digestion. 

Other lectures were given on 'War Cooking', 'Reasonable 
Attitude', 'Means and Ways for the Instruction of Women', 
'Retrospect and the Future'. 
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It was urged that the German people eat too much; that 
they should stop eating between meals; that they employ 
everything from the kitchen to support animals. (For example, 
one hotel obtained 8,000 marks yearly for its refuse. In one 
week from 12,000 houses 50,000 kilograms of foodstuffs were 
collected. In Stuttgart it was found that there was a waste 
of 8 per cent, in bread among the lowest class and of 2.5 per 
cent, among the middle class.) 

30 per cent, of the potato Is lost in peeling. 

I kilogram of poorly peeled potatoes gives 700 grams 

I kilogram of well peeled potatoes gives 740 grams 

I kilogram of baked potatoes (with jackets on) gives . .960 grams 

Skim milk is cheap, contains much albumen, and is easily 
digested because it is without fat. It is especially good for 
children. When cooked it tastes little different from real 
milk. 

Another lecturer urged the women of Germany to awake. 
They must not rely on the lore of their grandmothers. They 
must learn the true conditions and how to meet them. They 
must think nationally, not individually. The housewife does 
not realize that the saving of but one gram per day, or perhaps 
two grams, by each person amounts in the course of a year 
among the whole people to 12,000 tons. Two grams of 
bread saved daily in 10,000,000 households amounts to 
20,000 kilograms or 10,000 four-pound loaves. (More figures 
and illustrations of this type were given.) 

The Buyers' Union should be consulted and properly run. 
Prices should be published. They should set forth the best 
foods for the price, etc. Eating houses should be controlled, 
etc. They should hold special assemblies for cooks, servants, 
waiters, etc. The might issue receipts for cooking, etc. It 
would be well to erect muster-kitchens in large cities in which 
women might get practical experience. They should urge the 
stewing of small pieces of meat. Cook the small pieces in a 
hot pan without fat and roast the larger pieces. As appetizers 
and taste promoters, eggs are valuable. They serve as a full 
nourishment for the sick. Their food value has been some- 
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what overestimated. Use bone soup made by cooking for 
9 hours (three times for 3 hours each to get lime content in 
proper shape). Use rabbits. These increase rapidly. They 
have been neglected as a source of nourishment. Fish, espe- 
cially dried cod, should be eaten. Here and there chickens 
must be used more than formerly, because of the growing 
lack of corn. Ground bones, mussel shells, and practical hen 
houses should be provided. In the spring they may be fed 
upon insects — in harvest on grain and berries. They should 
be turned loose in the forest. Germans should limit the use 
of butter, using margarine and the like where possible. 

For fertilizers, use everything available, sweepings, lime, 
coal dust, soap water, soot from the chimneys, sand from 
canary bird cages, dove, chicken, and dog stall droppings, 
ashes and latrines if possible. Beans, lentils, and peas must 
be raised extensively. Use them green. Dry them for winter 
use. The fruits and plants of the forest are to be gathered 
and used in many places, as also the unripe fruits. Fallen, 
plucked berries, through good sterilization and care offer a 
store for rich satisfaction in summer. Wise action will enable 
the wife to give a great variety. 

Another lecture some 2>^ hours long was given on 'Mate- 
rials for Dissemination by Wandering Lecturers'. 

This course we have been describing was given to those who 
were expected to do a species of University Extension work 
along these lines, such work as our agricultural colleges have 
done with corn, wheat, etc. 

We have already called attention to the effect which war 
has on those at home, the non-combatants — an effect rarely 
enumerated and at this time not capable of being ascertained 
with exactitude, as the Commission points out. Not only are 
there deleterious physical, economic, and moral effects, but 
the morale of those at home is affected. Outrages are justi- 
fied by all parties on the mere basis of the exigencies of war, 
war reprisals, vengeance, or necessity. This has been amply 
illustrated in the present European conflict. All law is laid 
aside. Each combatant claims the right to make law, not 
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only With reference to the combatants but also to the innocent 
bystanders. The Balkan Commission found 

Every clause in international law relative to war on land and to the 
treatment of the wounded, has been violated by all the belligerents, includ- 
ing the Roumanian army, which was not, properly speaking, belligerent. 
(194, p. 13) 

The same statement bids fair to be true in the present war. 

As for the domestic affairs of the countries involved, their 
energies being devoted to unproductive labor, there is a lack 
of balance in the economic and industrial world. Refugees 
rush from one part of the land to another, carrying their 
wants, their waste and diseases with them. 

EFFECTS UPON MORALE AND MORALS 

The Nan-Combatants in Balkan Wars, — To give a full 

description of all the horrors suffered by the city of Adrianople 

and its environs, as it passed through the hands of the various 

victorious armies, is not possible here. After itemizing the 

losses of a family considered typical, the investigators believe 

that 

From the losses here sustained by a single family, father and two sons, 
amounting to fr. 19,500 (and the prices are not overstated, so we are assured 
by the inhabitants of Vidine), some idea may be formed of the enormous 
figures of the estimated cost of the Balkan wars to the inhabitants. The 
loss caused the Servian peasants by the Bulgarian invasions of Knjazevac is 
rated in the document we publish at fr. 25,000,000 or 30,000,000. No one, 
as far as we are aware, has tried to estimate the loss caused the Bulgarian 
peasants at Belogradthik and Vidine by the Servian invasion. (194, p. 140) 

We have already mentioned the refugees and the enforced 
emigration. But the following will give a more vivid idea of the 
significance of the above. 

While the 80,000 Bulgarian refugees are addressing their supplications to 
Sir Edward Grey, the telegraphic agency at Athens informs us that 100,000 
others, Greeks by nationality, are fleeing from the Bulgarian administra- 
tion. Eicact statistics are not available, and we are aware that reliance can 
not be placed on figures given at popular meetings or official agencies. 
Nevertheless, it may be believed that we are not dealing here with isolated 
cases, but with a real exodus — a portion of the picture to be seen through- 
out the Balkans. The Turks are fleeing before the Christians, the Bulga- 
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nans before the Greeks and the Turks, the Greeks and Turks before the 
Bulgarians, the Albanians before the Servians; and if emigration is not so 
general between the Servians and the Bulgarians, the reason is that the 
two nations have not, so to speak, encountered on their own soil, while that 
soil coveted by each, namely, Macedonia, they regarded as already peopled 
by men of their own race. (194, pp. 154-155) 

The whole series of events in the Balkans serves to empha- 
size 

That legitimate national sentiment which inspires acts of heroism, and 
the perverted and chauvinistic nationalism which leads to crime are but 
two closely related states of the collective mind. Perhaps indeed the state 
of mind is the same, its social value varying with the object to which it is 
directed. We regard as legitimate, we admire the deeds, the manifestations 
by which nationality defends its existence. We speak constantly of the 
'good cause' of oppressed nationalities struggling against difficulties to 
find themselves. But when these same nationalities pass from the defensive 
to the offensive, and instead of securing their own existence, begin to im- 
pinge on the existence of another national individuality, they are doing 
something illicit, even criminal. In such a case, we have seen the theory of 
state interests and the state feeling or instinct is invoked. But the state 
itself must learn to conform to the principle of moral freedom of modem 
nationalities, as it has learned to accept that of individual freedom. (196, 
p. 206) 

In closing the chapter on the 'War and the Non-Combatant 
Population' the Commission states: 

. . . We desire to remind the reader that it presents only a partial 
and abstract picture of the war. It brings together in a continuous per- 
spective the sufferings of the non-combatant populations of Macedonia 
and Thrace at the hands of the armies flushed with victory or embittered 
with defeat. To base upon it any moral judgment would be to show an 
uncritical and unhistorical spirit. An estimate of the moral qualities of 
the Balkan peoples under the strain of war must also take account of 
their courage, endurance, and devotion. If a heightened national sentiment 
helps to explain these excesses, it also inspired the bravery that won victory 
and the steadiness that sustained defeat. The moralist who seeks to under- 
stand the brutality to which these pages bear witness, must reflect that 
all the Balkan races have grown up amid Turkish models of warfare. Folk- 
songs, history, and oral tradition in the Balkans uniformly speak of war as 
a process which includes rape and pillage, devastation and massacre. In 
Macedonia all this was not a distant memory but a recent experience. 
The new and modem feature of these wars was that for the first time in 
Balkan annals an effort, however imperfect, was made by some of the com- 
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batants and by some of the civil officials to respect a European ideal of 
humanity. The only moral which we should draw from these events is 
that war under exceptional conditions produced something worse than its 
normal results. The extreme barbarity of some episodes was a local circum- 
stance which has its root in Balkan history. But the main fact is that war 
suspended the restraints of civil life, inflamed the passions that slumber in 
times of peace, destroyed the natural kindliness between neighbors and set in 
its place the will to injure. That is everywhere the essence of war, (Italics 
author's.) (194, p. 108) 

The Inadequacy of War as a Promoter of Ethics. — ^Statistics, 
such as are available, refer for the most part to losses of the 
army and navy itself and hence do but scant justice to a total 
estimate of the full effect upon the whole population of a 
country. We have already pointed out the inherent difficul- 
ties in the way of obtaining exact data relative to past wars, 
difficulties which may arise in the present. But such facts as 
are available have warranted a positive conclusion as to the 
evil influence of war upon the morals and heredity of the 
nations. In our first table we have shown the losses due to 
some of the great wars. But these do not reveal the number 
of widows, of orphans, of cripples — ^an increased tax upon the 
state — ^nor of women capable of mating deprived of fitting 
mates. We have quoted at length from the Balkan report 
the facts which show the similar disgenic and unmoral effects 
of present wars. We have presented facts showing the spread 
of diseases due to occupation of territory by infected troops — 
diseases of such a nature that they impair the germ plasm 
itself, thus affecting the entire population. We have shown 
that such economic and social adjustments are forced upon 
the people that it is impossible during war times and for 
some time after their close to provide proper environment 
for the complete development of the Capabilities of heredity. 
(See section on Food.) We have pointed out the various dis- 
eases which were already getting a foothold in new territories^ 
largely European. Since writing that section, the various 
nations of the Balkans have become more largely involved 
and with them will enter, more and more, the diseases men- 
tioned. 
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While, as we have shown in several places, modem war tends 
to confine its actual results to the battlefield — that is, more 
deaths occur in actual battle and fewer from wounds and 
disease owing to the development of hygiene in times of 
peace — that fact offers little comfort when we scan the enor- 
mous fatalities of present struggles. 

During war all agencies are occupied in its pursuit. Schools 
are often suspended (Balkan report, p. 268), the curriculum 
interfered with, medical inspection of them given up (see 
Introduction), children occupied in war business, school plants 
even taken for hospital purposes, municipal sanitation, milk 
supply, etc., neglected. This affects adversely the babes and 
the mothers as well as the older children. There is no time 
to provide adequate open-air schools, forest schools, lunches, 
etc., even if there were means and people to operate them. 

Baginsky does well to urge that the war theme be kept out 
of the schools so far as possible because of its effect upon the 
tender nervous systems of the young. But his admonition 
can be of but little avail when everything is war, war from 
morning till morning again. When soldiers lie wounded, they 
must be nursed, no matter what the need of the children at 
home. Such is the condition in Germany and Servia today. 

In war the moral ever gives way to the expedient. The 
present struggle gives ample evidence of this. Submarine 
warfare in which, to date, the principal sufferers have not 
been warriors but innocent non-combatants, the Zeppelin 
raids, the firing on unarmed vessels with and without warning, 
the use of deadly chemicals, all testify to the doctrine of 
might making right. 

That countless atrocities have been committed even in the 
present war, facts seem to leave little room to doubt. Men 
cannot see, and cannot do these things without being affected 
thereby and that adversely. While it might have been claimed 
that the Balkan wars in their atrocities — rape of women and 
girls, brutal destruction of children, mutilations, etc. — ^were, 
owing to circumstances peculiar to those peoples, not typical 
of usual wars, the facts of former struggles and of the present 
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war furnish almost indisputable evidence to the contrary. 
And it should be borne in mind that the Balkan nations are 
involved now. 

The Balkan Commission has well said, "Widespread and 
almost universal maltreatment of women and girls by the 
soldiers of the three nations has left behind moral consequences 
which cannot be overestimated." (i94i p. 267) And again, 
"It is to be feared that many a young man learned for the 
first time to commit acts of violence and crime not permitted 
in civilized warfare." We might add that, judging from the 
facts of the present war, there probably is no such thing as 
'civilized warfare'. 

Living, breathing, thinking this atmosphere of hate, rapine, 
vengeance, there must follow a psychological reflex whose moral 
tone is conducive to the lowest standards — decidedly immoral. 

No one has ever judged that the life of the soldier in time 
of peace is conducive to highest morals. Only where he has 
sufficient work to keep him busy is it possible for him to control 
the human passion. A large standing army, except in time 
of war, is necessarily idle much of the time. The resuh of this 
is the same whether in soldier or in civilian — a letting down of 
the inhibition necessary to the best interests of society. A 
community is inclined to suffer morally from the presence of 
idle troops no matter how fine a body of men these may have 
been in their private lives, outside of the army. 
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V. THE ELIMINATION OF THE MOST FIT 

RECRUITS 

Type of Men Selected, — In ancient times, it was thought that 
any man was fit material for a soldier, regardless of age, 
condition, or physical fitness. An opinion quite current is 
that young men make the best soldiers. It is also held by 
many that the well-built, well-muscled man makes a good 
soldier. The first idea has been utterly discarded, the second 
has proved untrue, and the third is true only under certain 
limitations. ''A soldier is a machine of two parts, legs and 
arms offensive, chest and abdomen vital." It is, therefore, 
essential that he be fit physically and psychologically, (259, 
260) 

Regular army men of the old school, men who did not 
comprehend the importance of the medical corps or of psychi- 
cal factors, erred in their evaluation of the soldiers of the 
regular army and of the volunteers. They failed to realize 
that the quality of the recruit varies inversely as the condi- 
tions of labor at the time ol his enlistment. They did not give 
sufficient value to the influence of ideals in the training and 
conduct of the two types. They failed to remember that as 
a rule the volunteer represents a far more ambitious, energetic, 
and resourceful man than the regular army mart. 

The facts show that a most careful selection mijst be made. 
Each recruit costs Great Britain about $486 for tht^first three 
months. Should he prove unfit, this means loss df money, 
time, and energy. For this selection, there is need of^special 
trained officers. In the United States the recruiting '^cer 
selects one out of every three or four applicants. TlflWP 
selected are then passed upon by the medical examiner. In 
England the recruiting officer has been passing upon the 
physical characteristics of the volunteer and the combatant- 
officer has had to take care of the psychical condition of the 
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men. Sir Thomas Oliver states that poor medical examina- 
tion of recruits has already cost the country £2,000,000. 
(165, 400) 

He also points out that modem warfare has so changed 
conditions, that it is unnecessary for all the men to have 
perfect vision, perfect ph3^ique. Sappers, trench-diggers, etc., 
are quite as essential to the success of the army as men who 
can see to shoot, etc. 

It is reported that the general physique of the volunteers 
in England and her colonies is quite high. (246, 399) 

That there would be errors in the acceptance of recruits 
at such a time of stress is to be expected. Especially when 
one considers that from a normal annual enlistment of 35,000 
the number mounted to between 250,000 and 300,000 for one 
month in England alone. 

In the light of such facts as pointed out by Sir Oliver, the 
War Department of Great Britain has seen fit to make the 
requirements for enlistment less stringent than at the outset 
of the war. (401) 

In the selection of men, it is well to consider their previous 
training. One author points out that for immediate service, 
city-bred volunteers may prove more efficient than country 
bred, though in case of prolonged struggle, the latter will 
prove superior. This he thinks due to the fact that the open 
air^ regular meals, routine, sleep, etc., of camp act as a tonic 
for the irregular city man. The country man is already used 
to such habits but not having been exposed to the infections 
of city life is liable to suffer severely from infectious diseases 
and the monotony of camp life. (116, 133, 259) 

Also the previous employment of the men should be con- 
sidered. Men who have engaged in very laborious work age 
more rapidly, their muscles become firmly set earlier and 
hence they lack adaptability. Thirty per cent, of the rejections 
ij, at Tyneside, England, were for this reason. On the other hand, 

such men are inclined to be steady and to act as a fine balanc- 
ing force upon the younger men of the company. For such 
reason, clerks, teachers, and those engaged in similar occupa- 
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tions may be accepted at an older age than miners, section 
men, etc. (165, 399) 

Sir Oliver points out that the previous occupation of the 
men may even prove a positive factor for good in their army 
work. Miners make superior trench-diggers — carpenters, 
joiners, builders excel in preparing grounds for cam|>s and 
buildings, etc. He shows that military training finds the 
weak spot of the body. For example, the knees of the miner 
are stiff from his constant bending, and after some time in the 
service he is apt to develop nystagmus and be most effective 
in seeing in twilight vision. Among those enlisting from the 
Northumberland district, albuminuria was found in a small 
per cent, of apparently healthy recruits after hard work. They 
found not over from i to 2 per cent, of venereal disease among 
those from Tyneside. The amount of crime was small. While 
typhoid vaccination was voluntary, there was no trouble in 
getting the men to submit to it. 

The principal defects found among men who apply for 
enlistment in the armies of the various nations are, venereal 
diseases, heart abnormalities, defective vision or hearing, foot 
deformities, and poor physique. While the recruiting officer 
cannot get at the internal diseases easily, he can pick out 
the following: deformities, inebriety, flat foot, piles, skin 
eruptions, lice, stiff joints, varicose veins, pallor, rupture, 
dirty, indecent tattooing, emaciation, defective development of 
parts, etc. (116, ch. II.) 

Age. — In 1798, the 68th Bombay Regiment, composed 
chiefly of hoys, lost nearly half its number from sickness and 
could not be transported, while the 6ist Regiment, composed 
of 900 old soldiers, was on board ship for 16 weeks and landed 
with but one man sick. 

In the Peninsular War, 300 five-year men (1805- 18 14) were 
considered superior to 1,000 lad recruits. (259, ch. I.) 

Officers in the Mexican War report that the young men 
suffered most. 

Lord Raglan found that young recruits were unable to 
stand the campaigns of the Crimean War. General Roberts 
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likewise found that his youth succumbed in the march from 
Cabul to Candahar. The surgeon-general's report of 1885 
shows that up to the age of 25, the rate of sickness in peace 
times proved very much above the mean for the whole army. 
The most effective armies have been those whose age was not 
less than 22 years. Physical maturity is reached between 
23 and 25 years. (259, 260) 

Woodhull states that the epiphyseal plates, especially of 
the sacrum do not reach their complete development till about 
the 26th to the 30th year. As the bones of the back are not 
mature and as it is the 'hollow of the back' which receives 
strain, it is here that fatigue is liable to be most felt. Since 
the sacrum and hip bones form the means of support for the 
weight of the soldier, they need to be fully developed. 

Likewise any pressure placed upon the undeveloped chest, 
is liable to cause serious displacement of lungs and heart. 
Such pressure is exerted by the equipment that the soldier 
must carry. The postures which he must assume are also 
liable to interfere with normal development. It is during 
pubertal years that the heart increases most in size. The 
relative capacity of the sides of the heart changes, the ratio 
at birth being right side to left as i : i}4 — ^at the age of 30, 
as 3 : 1. 

So far as possible the individual and not iron-clad rules 
should be considered in enlisting. Factors we have previously 
mentioned should also be considered. The first call for 100,- 
000 volunteers in Great Britain gave the age requirements, 
for privates, 19 to 30 years, and for ex-soldiers 42 years. The 
next call gave the age requirements for privates 19 to 35, 
and for non-commissioned officers up to 45 years. (399) 

In the United States, the minimum age for enlistment is 
16 for musicians, 18 for all other branches of the service. 
The maximum age for cavalry is 30 years; for all other branches 
it is 35. (359.260) 

Height, Weight, Chest Measurement^ Deformities, — ^As more 
or less typical of the requirements of most armies, those of 
the United States may be given. The minimum height for 
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all branches of the service is five feet four inches. The maxi- 
mum height for cavalry is five feet ten. The maximum weight 
for cavalry is 165 pounds and for other branches 190 pounds; 
the minimum is 128 pounds. Two general rules may be 
followed in regard to weight: i. Multiply the height expressed 
in inches by two; multiply the difference between five feet 
seven inches and the recruit's height by two; add these prod- 
ucts for the weight; or 2. The average weight should be two 
pounds to the inch up to five feet seven inches; add seven 
pounds for each inch in excess of this. 

Chest capacity is determined by measurement and chest 
mobility. The measurements are taken at forced inspiration 
and expiration, the latter being the more important. Mobility 
is the difference between the extremes. The nipple circum- 
ference should be about one-half the height. A man of five 
feet six inches should inspire from 174 to 262 inches. A barrel- 
shaped chest is the best. Persons from five feet four to five 
feet seven inches should measure thirty-four inches and have 
a minimum mobility of two inches and a minimum expiration 
measurement of thirty-two inches. For those above five feet 
seven inches, the mobility should be 2yi inches and yi inch 
should be added for every inch above that height. 

Minor deformities which do not interfere with proper organic 
functioning may be ignored. But any defect which is at all 
liable to impair the efficiency of the soldier must be seriously 
considered. 

To some these requirements may seem most arbitrary but 
they are not — ^being based on the actual requirements for the 
mechanics of war. It must be remembered that the soldier 
marches and carries his equipment. This requires a regular 
uniform stride and sufficient strength to carry the load 
imposed. As the average stride is about six-sevenths the 
length of the leg, it is necessary to have all the men approxi- 
mately the same height since they must proceed together. 
Furthermore, as they profit much by the use of rhythm in 
marching, there is all the more need for uniformity of pace. 
A march of 15 miles up and down hills, carrying an equipment 
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of fifty pounds, means the performance of 350 foot tons of 
work. To do this, requires a certain minimum weight in the 
soldier. 

Our ordinary army pace is thirty inches at the rate of 90 
per minute; quick time is 120 per minute and gives about 
3 2-5 miles per hour; double time is 180 thirty-five-inch paces 
per minute and gives about 6 miles per hour. It is used in 
rushes and is very exhaustive. Twenty minutes of such prac- 
tice is enough. The German step is thirty-two inches at the 
rate of 114 per minute and gives about 3.5 miles per hour. 
Their attack rate is 120. This step seems too long. The 
English quick time rate is the same as ours. Their double 
time is a 33-inch pace at the rate of 175 to the minute. From 
these numbers, it will be seen that height and weight are 
important items. (43) 

When the chest is considered as the receptacle of the lungs 
and heart, the significance of its being well developed is 
easily understood. The lungs not only supply the air which 
oxygenates the blood, purifying it and also liberating heat 
through oxidation, but this same air afso helps to maintain 
the normal temperature of the body, especially during periods 
of marching, etc., by helping to prevent the raising of the 
normal temperature to the danger point. 

General Health. — ^The recruiting officer should examine the 
pulse. If it drops a beat the applicant should be rejected. 
Likewise the eyes and ears should be tested. As we, have 
before mentioned, one should note the nature of the defect 
and consider it carefully before rejecting the recruit, who, 
though he may not be able to be a sharpshooter, may make 
an excellent trench-man, cook, etc. In general, the soldier 
should be able to hear ordinary conversation at a distance of 
fifty feet. Arterio-sclerosis and rheumatism justify rejection. 
(400) 

**A tolerably just proportion between the different parts 
of the trunk and members, a well-shaped head, thick hair, 
countenance expressive of health, with lively eye, skin not 
too white, lips red, teeth white and in good condition, voice 
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Strong, skin firm, chest well formed, belly lank, organs of 
generation well developed, limbs muscular, feet arched and 
of moderate length, hands large," are characteristics of a 
good soldier. (259, 260) 

Men likely to be intemperate should be rejected as should 
those with flatfootedness. Recent inflamed large bunions 
should cause rejection. The head should be examined for 
abnormalities. The soldier should have at least intelligence 
sufficient to understand the modem weapons. The thumb 
and forefinger of the trigger hand should be sound. Hernia 
should cause rejection. The testicles should be handled and 
if sensitive or dwindled, the man should be rejected. 

Rejection should also follow the finding of enlarged veins of 
ankle, behind the knee or on the thigh. Observe how nearly 
symmetrical is the action of applicant as well as his per- 
spiration. 

Habits. — ^So far as possible careful inquiry should be made 
into the habits of the recruit. If they are of the drug type, 
in general it is best to reject. Owing to the stress of war, in 
parts of France the drug supply has been so diminished that 
some have been forced into abstinence. In some cases this 
seems to have done them good and helped them break the 
habit. However, the lack of their toddy, opium, etc., may in 
some cases, render them unfit for service, and make them a 
tax on the already burdened medical corps. Of tobacco and 
alcohol we shall have more to say later. (376) 

These facts show that all these conditions and requirements of 
a good recruit and good soldier are the product of peace and are 
such as many of our businesses and occupations demand. The 
study of efficiency has shown how necessary it is that these same 
elements be considered in the selection of workmen and in their 
work. 

Teeth — Importance. — ^All those reasons which exist for the 
proper care of the teeth among civilians, hold for the soldier 
and this in addition: that, since the food which he eats is 
limited in variety and is generally of a hard texture, sound 
teeth are absolutely necessary for good digestion and health. 
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One writer (412) claims the English have the worst teeth, 
the Arabs the best. He states that the Moroccans and Alge- 
rians have almost perfect teeth. He finds that the English 
and French soldiers are troubled with inflamed gums. So 
vital are good teeth to health that dental aid is being rendered 
to the English troops. All expenses necessary to render the 
men fit are met by the war office. The limit of £1 per man 
may be exceeded up to £3 when necessary (410). It is stated 
that during the Boer War (411) 2,500 were invalided home on 
account of the teeth. This was a loss of about one-fourth 
million pounds sterling to the nation. Dr. F. Newland-Pedley 
says the arrival of dental officers in the British army was 
needed and welcome. He, as a military man, urges the inspec- 
tion and treatment of children's teeth from the tim^ they are 
cut. He would have neglect punished by law. The dentist 
in the field should be prepared to treat caries and exposed 
pulp — ^to save as well as extract teeth. He points out that 
unlike the Japs in their war with Russia, the British troops 
in their retreat towards Paris left their toothbrushes — did 
not take care of their teeth. It might be well to give extra 
pay for good teeth and their proper care. He suggests that 
perhaps cutting the allowance of soldiers, their wives and 
children in times of peace if they neglect the care of their teeth 
might prove beneficial. 

In the use of antiseptic powder, it should be allowed to 
stay in contact with the gums and teeth for some time if it 
is to be at all efficacious. The dental corps should make as 
frequent examinations as conditions will permit and the 
soldier in caring for his teeth should observe all the details 
used at home in the civilian state. (179) 

Clothing. — ^The results of military men's study of clothing 
may be observed with profit by all. The purpose of clothing 
is to protect from cold, heat, snow, sleet, rain, bruises, dirt, 
and diseases. It should be suited to the region, race, and 
purpose for which it is to be employed and of such texture 
as to be comfortable. Adornment is to be considered only 
in times of peace. It must be inconspicuous in color and 
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style and suitable for service. It should be of good quality, 
durable, of moderate cost and permeable to air. It should 
conduct and radiate heat properly. Its weight will vary with 
climate from 6yi to ii>^ pounds. (ii6, chs. Ill, VI, VII; 
259, ch. II;i33»ch. I.) 

The hat should be light in weight with abundance of air 
space in the crown. The campaign hat with crown peaked 
is best suited for the field. It was found with an open air 
temperature of 90.2 deg. Fahr., the temperature in the crown 
of an old pattern forage cap was 100.5 deg. Fahr. ; in the black 
felt hat it was 98.3 deg. Fahr.; in ordinary straw, 95 deg. 
Fahr.; and in cadet helmet 92.5 deg. Fahr. (259, ch. II.) 
Black is the warmest and white the coolest color. Red is one 
of the most conspicuous colors and draws the fire of the enemy; 
white next, followed in order by black or dark blue, light 
blue, butternut, and dust gray. 

Material for Clothes. — ^Among the materials suggested for 
clothing are cotton, linen, paper, and wool. Leather cloth 
and oiled cloth have also been tried. Cotton and linen are 
conductors of heat. "A thin white cotton tissue worn over 
a cloth coat will reduce the temperature of the sun's rays 2.6 
deg. Fahr." (259, ch. I.) Wool has proved most satisfactory 
under all conditions. It is practically a non-conductor of heat 
and absorbs moisture. It tends to harden with washing, 
hence care should be exercised in this. Though dark colors 
tend to retain odor, they are warmest. The Japanese in their 
Manchurian campaign used paper vests. 

The articles forming the soldiers' clothing outfit consist in 
general of hat, underclothes, socks, shirt, coat, leggings or 
puttees, belt, trousers or if pressure from bending at the knees 
can be prevented, breeches instead, storm coat or poncho, 
pack and general equipment, and shoes. It has been found 
that it is better to use a belt instead of suspenders. There is 
a tendency to have both leggings and puttees too tight, which 
prevents free circulation, thus aiding in development of 
'frost-bitten feet', etc. For this reason one author suggests 
that a heavy woolen stocking pulled up the leg over the shoe 
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will fulfill the purpose of the former with greatest satisfaction. 
From reasons suggested above, it is best to have the under- 
clothing of some light color. It should be changed daily, 
and washed as often if possible. Where garters are used, care 
must be exercised that they do not impede the circulation. 
In cold seasons gloves are provided. The Mackinaw coat 
has proved more satisfactory than the overcoat. Khaki seems 
to have demonstrated its superiority as a material. In general, 
military attire must be inconspicuous in color, of good dura- 
bility, quality, moderate cost, distinctiveness, and permea- 
bility to air, as well as have proper qualities of heat conduction 
and radiation. 

Methods of Water-proofing. — In some cases the clothing is 
water-proofed by coating the outer garments with rubber. 
The same is also accomplished by varnishing and oiling them. 
They may be made water-proof by impregnating them with 
lanolin in benzine or with aluminum acetate. (ii6) 

One of the chief objects of clothing is to maintain normal 
body temperature. Experiments in India have proved that 
a layer of blood 1-500 inch thick is impermeable to most 
powerful sunlight (actinic rays). This was confirmed by tests 
in Manila in which men were clad in underclothing of red and 
white respectively and observed as to sickness and weight for 
a year. Those clad in red suffered most. The blood in the 
capillaries is sufficient protection. (133) 

Clothes should not constrict at any point. 

Shoe. — The shoe is one of the most important parts of the 
soldier's equipment. 

The following are some of the conditions it should fulfill: 

1. It should be of good material and well made, having strength without 

undue weight. 

2. It should be fairly pliable with flexible uppers (porous). 

3. There should be no 'canoeing' of sole-welts which should be moder- 

ately wide. 

4. The interior should be smooth, heel broad and low, sole moderately thick. 

5. The arch should be flexible without metal shank or other stiffening. 

6. It should have eyelets, not hooks, for fastening, the tongue should lie 

smooth under lace. 
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7. Shoe should reach a little above the ankle, should be wide across the 

ball of the foot and have a high toe cap. 

8. It should be easily put off and on. 

9. It should have water-proof stitching of joints and seams with the sewing 

of tongue at least two inches up the sides of uppers. 

10. It should have easy flexion of sole across line of tread with rigidity at 

waist. 

11. The curvature of instep and heel should be natural. 

12. It should be of proper size. The shoe should be tried on at the doee 

of the day when the foot is swollen and hot; should be laced up com- 
pletely. They should be broken in gradually. If it is necessary to 
use them at once it is a good plan to stand them in water till they 
are sodden. Then put them on and walk in them on level ground 
for about one hour. Let them dry on the feet. Upon removal 
rub them thoroughly with neat's foot oil. Too much care can- 
not be exercised in the selection of shoes. A size large is generally 
best. 

Washing Clothes. — Lelean urges the soldiers to change the 
clothing daily where possible. He suggests that underclothes 
be washed at least once per week and points out that the 
laundry water becomes bacterially infected very rapidly. 
Hence a steady flow of the water used is desirable or steriliza- 
tion by chlorination. The blankets should be dipped in boil- 
ing water, then washed at once in warm water and dried with- 
out wringing. This will tend to prevent shrinkage and will 
kill the bacteria. Clothing should not be dried in the men's 
quarters. Another author suggests that wool be washed in 
cold water to prevent shrinkage. If water is not available 
at the end of the march or day, dry the clothes and then rub 
or beat them afterwards, hanging them in the open air. Dirty 
clothes, especially underclothes, increase friction, chafe, and 
thus put an extra tax on the body. 

Equipment, — ^The equipment should not exceed from 40 to 
50 pounds or about 30 per cent, of one's own weight. The 
web sling has proven the most convenient way of carrying. 
Avoid chest constriction; distribute the weight as evenly as 
possible. The pack should be made so that the entire load 
can be thrown off with one movement. The forms of pack 
are various — different nations preferring different styles. Con- 
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venience in carrying is the chief factor to be considered. The 
load should be carried not too high so as to interfere with 
erect posture. It should be carried well down the back and 
should tend to fall away from the body — not being in contact 
with it. The pack should be transported wherever possible 
in order to conserve the soldier's strength. 

In times of rush, such as in the present war, care should 
be exercised by the government in the purchase of clothes; for 
there is the possibility of their being made under sweatshop 
conditions in most unhygienic surroundings. Here they may 
be infected and become disease-carriers. (274, 275) 

EUGENICS AND WAR 

From those who claim that war takes away the best to those 
who claim that it provides for their survival is certainly a 
wide range. And the data are conspicuous by their absence. 
In view of the fact that we cannot have data as to the accom- 
plishments of the non-survivors had they survived, our con- 
clusions must be inferential at the best. If the canons of 
selection used in recruiting are fulfilled, it would seem self- 
evident that many of the best, judged by every eugenic 
standard known, do perish, do not survive, do not propa- 
gate their kind. Yet in spite of wars the population has 
increased, even in war-ridden countries. 

It is difficult to believe that the taking of so many young 
men and those in the prime of life from their homes, as hap- 
pened in our Civil War, affects the country favorably in 
promoting the survival of the fittest. Though it is impossible 
to measure the effect by any standard known it would seem 
that the destruction of a large part of the productive force 
of the land must deter progress, must at least result in a sort 
of plateau on which the nation rests until it has recuperated 
and gathered momentum. 

We know of no sufficient data either to substantiate or 
refute this assertion. In fact, as suggested in our introduc- 
tion, machinery for the gathering of data has been absent. 
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War a Home Maker. — In an article entitled, 'War as a 
Home Maker*, Dr. Howard says: "War is one of the rhyth- 
mic conditions in man's progress." He thinks it brings out 
all the maleness in man and femaleness in woman. It is a 
powerful sex-establisher. It forces woman to her true sphere 
— the home and hearth and the bearing of children. Hence 
it is really a home-maker as well as breaker. (99) 

He suggests that when the energy of the suffragette is 
turned to taking care of the wounded, etc., glands will func- 
tion which will cause a proper balance in her whole being 
and make for normal sex life, and the desire to be mannish 
will disappear. The suppression of her emotions during the 
last forty years has caused her to turn to things other than 
those for which she is best suited and has developed hysteria 
and neurasthenia, etc. War gives scope to the maternal 
instinct, hence is beneficial. "Rampant feminism is not 
founded upon femaleness; it is a negative state — a, form of 
psychic eunuchism." These emotions merge after the war 
into desire for children. This he claims accounts for the 
increased birth rate after a war. War follows a period of 
effeminization of men and masculinization of women. 

That Dr. Howard is a true son of Adam may be seen from 
the following: "Indirectly and subjectively through the 
decline of male sex-honor, women have been the cause of 
wars.'* " . . wars make a strong man out of the weak- 

ling." He fails to state how this is established in the germ 
plasm. Those too weak to enlist will not be able to mate, 
for, says Dr. Howard, they will have no attraction for the 
normal girl. 

With some of his concluding ideas we are more in accord. 
"The present colossal war will be the greatest school for 
personal hygiene the world has ever known since Moses 
kept his men and women clean through laws you should read 
and understand." He rightly points out that the discipline 
of the army, contact with nurses, and such vents as war 
offers for correct impulses, will send home survivors fit to 
marry, who will marry because of desire for true home 
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relations. And he thinks the women will be anxious to 
marry them. 

Need of Providing for Future. — Chambers asserts that 
the view is held by some that from a eugenic point of view 
war is beneficial, that the physical standards set and the habits 
of orderliness formed will tend to make the men better. Grant- 
ing this to be true, it yet remains to be shown how this will 
effect a change in the germ plasm. It is pointed out by those 
who claim that the best are not lost, that the Scotch, the 
Zulus, the survivors of the Wars of the Roses, of the wars of 
Frederick the Great, were the best. On what evidence we 
are not told. To offset some of the evils. Chambers suggests 
that the marriage of those going to the front be encouraged. 
The state should provide for the families of those enlisted. 
He states that the professional class of workers will suffer 
most from non-employment as their services will be less 
necessary, while the industrial classes will probably be kept 
employed. That large class who furnish the leisure-time 
amusements of the people will have nothing to do, and the 
women, unable to take up other things, will suffer much. The 
results of this non-employment will be disgenic and the 
number of births will decrease. (34) 

An anonymous writer says that in a voluntary army such 
as that of Great Britain the cream of the population certainly 
suffers. These are suggested as possible means of alleviating 
this to some extent: (326) 

1. By increasing the birth rate of the depleted class and by taking every 
precaution that the greatest possible percentage of births of this class reach 
mcUuriiy. 

2. With these objects in view, all who wish to marry before leaving the 
country should be encouraged to do so — ^the fullest security being given that 
every wife shall be well cared for and properly looked after in the husband's 
absence. 

3. The wives and children of those who have gone to the front should be 
well cared for and encouraged to maintain the advantage already gained in 
the struggle for existence. 

4. Every possible means should be taken to prevent the economic dis- 
turbances caused by the war proving disastrous to those who, by reason of 
age or other causes, have been unable to go on active service. 
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Disgenic Effects. — ^Thomson gives the following disgenic 
tendencies of modem war: (233, 234, 235) 

1. The best are killed. 

2. The worst are left at home. 

3. Women are affected. 

4. Single men are lost. 

5. ' Military training is not transmissible (not hereditary). 

6. After-effects on home coming, limitations, etc., 13.8 per cent, of the 
population of Britain — ^that is, 6,250,000 men — are between the ages of 
18 and 45, the period of military service. When one-third or more, likely 
one-half, of these are taken from their homes, from their field of productive 
activity, it is not difficult to understand that the effects must set back 
the development of the race and civilization. 

The wars of today are not the tribal affairs of yore. The 
latter did in a way eliminate the weaker, the cowardly. But 
the modern war, in which we have the volunteer, eliminates 
the virile, the strong. He suggests that the struggle for sur- 
vival may mean a sharpening of the teeth and claws, or it 
may mean the fostering care of parents — subordinating self- 
preservation to the interests of the race. That is, co6peration 
rather than competition may be the method. Rather than 
an advanced state, war seems more properly considered a 
reversion to the primitive. 

If, as some claim, the loss is confined to men, and that the 
good strong stock of women remain, it shoutd also be remem- 
bered that if the latter propagate they must marry the infe- 
riors left at home and thus the germ plasm will be tainted with 
a weak strain. 

War Not a Natural Agent. — ^Thomson rightly claims that 
environment is hardly comparable with war as a natural 
selective agency. As Dr. Sargent has pointed out, struggle is 
a biological necessity, for the life of the body as a whole 
depends upon it. But war is not such a struggle and is not 
necessary unless the life of the nation is threatened by starva- 
tion, internal uprisings, or invasion of an avowed enemy. (206) 

The aeroplane, submarine, machine guns, long range cannon, 
have changed the character of war. Now there is little oppor- 
tunity for personal prowess. Burrowing, trenching, ditching, 
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shooting from under cover have made engagements now stupid 
and dull. Naval battles are at long range. This, he states, 
tends to promote Asiatic fatalism. It is not fit material for 
the development of courage. This can be done better through 
proper exercise and athletics. 

Some Probable Benefits. — ^Thomson urges care in the employ- 
ment of children under this war stress. Keep them under as 
normal condition as possible. He says: "There is patriotism 
in dying for our country; there is a conceivable patriotism in 
marrying for her and bearing children for her." We must 
watch the birth rate. Perhaps in a positive way the war may 
aid eugenics by calling attention to wastage from other sources, 
as tuberculosis. "Let us prune our comforts before we pinch 
our souls. Let us keep up art, music, etc., as much as possible." 
Do not cripple the supermen. He says that the following re- 
sults may be expected : The war 

1. Will demonstrate the need and value of sound constitutions: 

2. May cause the inertia of present enthusiasms to function in ideals 
operative in the future; 

3. May give an increased sense of solidarity among self-governing domin- 
ions of the British Empire. 

In substance, Dr. Rosenthal gives the following facts with 
reference to war and the protection of mothers. 

The increase of the weekly allowance during the war by order of the 
federal council of December 3, 1914, and the fuller order of January 28, 
191 5, for the protection of mothers is of special significance. ^197) 

1. The husband must render military service or in consequence of the 
war be deprived of the resumption of his means of sustenance. 

2. He must have been ill during a definite time. 

The amount of this, measured according to wealth and the sick fund, is 
not a new operation. 

1. To cover cost of confinement 25 marks 

2. An allowance of 56 marks weekly 

3. An allowance for the period of pregnancy of 10 marks 

4. Up to the 1 2th week after birth 50 pf. (a final Stillgeld) 

He urges the necessity of taking care of the mothers of 
industrial classes during the war. 

War Babies. — ^We have heard considerable about 'war 
babies', illegitimates, etc. The term 'war babies' is used 
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with two significations. By some, it is used to designate 
illegitimate children bom through the lust of soldiers, chiefly 
those at recruiting stations. In general, as used in England, 
the term applies to children bom of soldiers' wives. (328, 

329, 330) 

In Germany and England efforts have been made to have 
the departing soldiers marry properly. Hence we hear the 
term 'war babies' used frequently. This is a commendable 
move. 

Ronald McNeill thinks that an enormous number of illegiti- 
mate children are about to be born. He wishes to make these 
wards of the state. While such a procedure is difficult, he 
thinks means should be employed whereby the children of 
the heroes of Marne et al. will not be stigmatized. (124, 190, 

329, 330) 
A rather careful investigation of the subject of illegitimacy 

and sexual intercourse among the* soldiers has shown that 

the heroes of Marne have no such taint as might be inferred 

from McNeill's statements, and that the birth rate is not at 

all above normal in the regions of the recruiting and training 

stations or camps. 

War and Sexual Life. — ^We present in substance Touton's 
discussion of 'Sexual Life and Warfare* : 

What becomes of the women with whom the large part of 
men in the field have had intercourse, legally and otherwise, 
before leaving home for the front? 

It must follow that reputable wives thrown into a state of 
continence are affected differently from those in the condition 
of elderly and young virgins, etc. For some of the former 
it is perhaps good, as it fits in with their condition. But wives 
of about thirty often suffer from the absence of their hus- 
bands, developing neurasthenia and hysteria. 

He claims that many seek to be nurses merely that they 
may be with soldiers. 

He found that many nurses, or those calling themselves 
such, were recently found infected with venereal diseases from 
the soldiers. 
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What has become of the camp follower (female) of former 
wars? He thinks she has emigrated to neutral countries when 
able. Many starve. Some change their calling. In cases of 
invasion, ''In regard to outrages or harsh treatment of 
women of the conquered » the author is at much pains to 
introduce a sadistic element to explain them. The latter is 
believed to be always present in normal sexual relations. Lust 
is heightened if pain and humiliation can be inflicted upon 
the women. War calls forth the latent sadistic impulses. 
Sadism is less marked in women, but in warfare mutilations 
are practised on the invading soldiers which in times of peace 
would be reserved for faithless lovers." 

" . . . war is to some extent an unaphrodisiac for the 
soldiers, for fornication usually accompanies high living and 
idleness." Soldiers are kept busier now than in ancient 
times. (236) 

Influence of War on the Race, — ^We have pointed out that 
there are still some who believe that war makes for the better- 
ment of the race, and in our section on eugenics we have 
stated some of their positions. They usually present no facts 
upon which such conclusions can be based. In all candor, 
we have to state that scientific facts, either pro or con, of a 
true biological nature are very meager. Yet such as we have 
and the inferences from them, which seem logical, lead us to 
the conclusion that the best blood of the nation is lost. Not 
all of it, of course, but in such quantities as to impair the 
race. We are not prepared to accept the questionnaire 
methbd in the solution of this question, as used by Jordan and 
Jordan (114). But there are facts which warrant their pre- 
sumptions relative to the Civil War, namely, in substance: 

1. That our volunteers represented a better human element than con- 
scripts, for they enlisted earlier, became the leaders, served longest, were 
more exposed, hence were lost in a greater proportion. 

2. That the conscripts of the later periods saw less service, suffered less 
exposure, hence survived in greater numbers. .Thus they were left to per- 
petuate their kind — the weak kind at that. 

3. That those exempted for physical and other reasons, the residue, were 
free to reproduce their kind. 
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'The flower of the people went into the war at the beginning, and of these 
a large part died before the end/' says these authors. 

They point out, as we have done, the difficulty of obtaining 
facts, saying: 

In conclusion, we are impressed that with respect to the eugenic aspect of 
the Civil War we are dealing with matters insusceptible of precise deter- 
mination. 

Our discussion of the recruit and his training, as well as 
our direct quotation from Chambers and others, shows that the 
European conflict is taking the best. In modem wars this 
must ever be so. No state can maintain in time of peace the 
size of army seemingly thought necessary for war. Hence 
war depends, as we haye shown, on the general population. 
It demands and takes the best from these civilians. The many 
measures suggested in England and Germany providing for 
the marriage of the fit ere they leave for the front is a tacit 
admission of the need of providing some means of sustaining 
the best blood of the nation. Schiller was correct when he 
stated, "Immer der Krieg die Besten verschlingt." "(War 
always destroys the best.'*) 

Jordan points out that eugenic or racial decline may arise 
from 

1. Destruction of the fittest, through war or other causes producing 
contra-selection or reversal of selection. 

2. Emigration, by which the most energetic or enterprising pass on to 
other regions or in search of larger opportunities. 

3. Immigration, by which the vacancies are filled by weaker stock, the 
beaten men of the beaten race, (no, in, 112, 113, 114) 

Greece declined when her best blood was lost through her 
wars, foreign and domestic, and the former slaves came in to 
rule. 

"The Roman Empire," says Seeley, **perished for want of 
men." That is, she selected her best, her blue-blooded, to 
carry on her conquests and that to such an extent that the 
stock was depleted and the unfit left to propagate their kind. 
Hence the ignoble offspring were unable to cope with the 
barbarians of the North. 

He suggests that Lucerne gave her best to sustain France 
and that today it seems to him the men of that province 
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represent a lower type. He points out that certain ailments 
(goiter, for example) were encouraged because they incapaci- 
tated men for military service anfl that the women refused 
to give the male children drugs which might effect a cure. 
Thus cretinism was fostered in certain regions and the pro- 
duction of offspring with a tendency to this disease encouraged. 
The strong, vigorous men were hired as mercenary soldiers to 
other European states. Spain paid the cost of imperialism by 
sacrificing her best blood until she is but a relic of her former 
greatness. He emphasizes the fact that Kipling has sensed 
the awful sacrifice England has paid for her colonies in the 
loss of her best blood to obtain and maintain them. 

In speaking of Rome's decline he says, *' Berry states that 
an 'effect of the wars was that the ranks of the small farmers 
were decimated while the number of slaves who did not serve 
in the army multiplied'. Thus Vir gave place to Homo, 'real 
men to mere human beings'." 

Such facts as these show that while war, if continued long 
enough, draws on all regardless of quality, nevertheless, the 
best go first and suffer most so that the good stock of blood 
is diminished in greater ratio than the poorer. We are pre- 
pared to believe, of course, that good blood survived our ter- 
rific Civil War. But the fund of it certainly was diminished by 
the scourge through which we passed. A study of the increase 
of population from 1840 to 1870, will show that the war had 
a deteriorating effect. Not only was emigration discouraged, 
but the natural increase of the native stock failed to measure 
up to the rate which might have been expected had the war 
not occurred. It should be noted that however good the 
remaining stock — the survivors — may be, that fact of itself 
cannot replace the lost blood of the nation. 

Walker, Superintendent of the Ninth Census, says of the 
retardation of the national increase found in 1870, that it 
arose from the following probable causes: (164, vol. i, p. xviii.) 

But for the war and for causes which, whether due to the war or not, 
came in at nearly the same time, the population of the United States might 
have been expected, according to ascertained rate of increase, to be in the 
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neighborhood of forty-one and one-half millions on the first of June, 1870. 
The rule of geometrical progression, has indeed been invoked by some to 
prove that our population, but (or the war, would have reached forty-two 
and one-half millions. Walker thinks this rule is not so good as the rule of 
second differences. 





1830 


1840 


1850 


i860 


1870 


POPULATION... 


12,866,020 


17,069,453 


23,191,876 


31.399.300 


41,609,000 


First Difference 




4,203,433 


6,122,423 


8,207,424 


10,209,700 


Second Difference. . 






1,918,990 


2,085,001 


2,002,000 



Indians excluded, as previously. 

It will require but a brief review of the notorious and palpable effects of 
war to account for the three millions which make up the difference between 
the population of the country as projected from previous experience and 
the population shown by the census. 

FIRST. Retardation of Increase in Colored Population. Walker points 
out that the natural increase should have approximated one million whereas 
it was but 438,179. Continuing his explanation, '* Drawn largely from the 
plantations, where their increase was natural, rapid and sure, to cities and 
camps, where want, vice and pestilence made short work of the multitudes 
hastily gathered, inadequately provided for, and left for the first time to 
their own control, while so much of the impulse to procreation as depended 
on the profits of slave-breeding was withdrawn by the abolition of chat- 
telism, it is only to be wondered at that the colored people of the South 
have held their own in the ten years since i860." 

SECOND. Direct Loss by Wounds and Disease. At least 304,000 men 
of the Union army died during period of service (see former statistics). 
Over 285,000 were discharged for medical disability. It is but a fair esti- 
mate to state that of these probably one-third, 95,000, also died. "Tens of 
thousands were discharged to die; tens of thousands died within the first 
few months after discharge. Tens of thousands lingered through the first or 
second year. If in addition to these numbers, we allow for the accelerated 
mortality of the two million persons enlisted in the service of the United 
States who neither died in service nor were discharged for disability, but 
who carried with them the seeds of disease contracted under hardships and 
ex]X)sure of campaigns, or returned to civil life with shattered constitutions 
though with no developed disease, $00^000 will surely be a moderate esti- 
mate for the direct losses among the Union armies." 
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The probable losses of the Southern armies were at least 350,000. "We 
reach, therefore, the total result of a direct loss to the male population of 
the country of not less than 850^000, Popular opinion would undoubtedly 
place this total higher, and in such a matter, popular judgments are quite 
as likely to be correct as judgments formed from the contemplation of 
statistical data necessarily partial and incomplete." 

And these facts do not express at all the loss among the 
civilian population, the sufferers at home. 

THIRD. The Indirect Loss by the War in the Check given to the 
Native Population. 

There were in the North over one and one-half million men 
drawn from domestic life for a period of three years; in the 
South probably about one million men for the same period. 
Of these perhaps one-half were unmarried and their relations 
during these four years were such as to discourage and pre- 
vent the formation of domestic relations then and in subse- 
quent times. The other portion, separated from their families, 
were also prevented from fulfilling the marital relation. We 
have here an important factor in deterioration of population, 
in both quality and quantity. These men were between the 
ages of 18 and 45 — ^years of productivity. In the South they 
were taken even younger; at a time when least able to endure 
strain. 

FOURTH. Indirect Loss by the War in the Check to Immigration. 

For the four years preceding the war the number thus enter- 
ing our country was 649,354; during the four years of the 
war, it was 553,605; while in the four subsequent years it 
was 1,163,128. Hence there was probably a loss of some 
350,000 from this source. 

FIFTH. Habits of Life in Sections of the Country. 

Walker has pointed out that the increasing tendency to luxu- 
rious life, to urban in contrast to rural life, to lack of the de- 
sire for children, etc., were factors making for a lower ratio of 
increase in population. 
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In the light of the facts afforded by the investigations of 
the Balkan Commission and revealed by the trend of the his- 
tory of imperialistic nations, as well as in consideration of the 
character of the English, French, Germans, Russians, Italians, 
etc., who are forming the great armies of the present struggles, 
it seems evident that the best blood of the nations is being 
lost and — remembering the. usual results of wars — ^wasted. 
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VI. BENEFITS TO THE GENERAL 
POPULATION IF.— 

a. It should follow as efficiently as soldiers, the training 
and care the latter have in hygiene; and 

b. The efforts now expended upon soldiers alone, were ex- 
pended upon the general public. 

Function of War in Hygiene 

War serves to point out the particular hygienic and sani- 
tary factors which reduce its horrors and make possible the 
successful accomplishment of its purposes. In this sense, it is 
a benefit to mankind, but at such a fearful cost that it would 
seem that calm, careful consideration of the same factors and 
daily observance of them would accomplish much more with 
less effort and expenditure. We should remember that the 
progress of military hygiene and sanitation, though stimu- 
lated perhaps by war, has been possible only in times of 
peace. The study of typhus, typhoid, etc., was made, not 
during war times but in peace, and the efficiency of treatment 
depends upon following proper measures at all times. Yellow 
fever was investigated, conquered, and driven from Havana, 
New Orleans, and Panama during a period of peace. So, too, 
with the conquest of malaria, beri-beri, cholera, etc. 

During the occupation of Vera Cruz by the United States 
army from April 24 to Nov. 23, 1914, there was smallpox 
among the citizens, with little or no vaccination; flies were 
numerous from lack of proper scavenging; tuberculosis was 
prevalent and there were some cases of cerebro-spinal menin- 
gitis; the malarial season was due. The houses to be used for 
barracks were immediately cleaned and disinfected. The com- 
panies' kitchens and mess-rooms were screened. As a pro- 
phylactic, 3 grains sulfate of quinine were given daily to each 
man. Provision was made for the proper disposal of sewage 
and garbage. The latrines dug were made fiy-proof and were 
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burnt out twice daily with 7>^ lbs. of hay to I gal. crude oil. 
Manure and rubbish were sent to the destroyers. The picket 
lines were kept cleaned and burned over once a week. Baths 
were installed; 69,000 gals, of crude oil were used on the 
stagnant water of the neighborhood; 61 miles of drainage 
ditch were dug; 46,420 vaccinations were performed. The 
city was inspected every five days and the food was regularly 
examined. The deaths from malaria fell to one-tenth of the 
average. Prophylactic packets for venereal diseases were 
issued to civilians as well as soldiers. Suspected women were 
examined weekly. It was found that of the registered women 
25%, and of the clandestine prostitutes 90%, were diseased. 
The army had during this period, no cases of typhoid, no 
cerebro-spinal meningitis. Such cases of dysentery as occurred 
were fly-caused. There was one death from this disease. 
Such results probably could not have been accomplished under 
stress of war. (22, 297) 

Training of the Soldier, — ^Advocates of militarism have 
pointed to the great benefits to be derived from military train- 
ing. The conditions under which this training is taken have 
warranted such a conclusion. It should be observed, however, 
that should civilians follow the same methods with the same 
degree of tenacity and spirit — as many do — the result would 
be even greater than is possible under the stress of war. For 
as we have already shown, the previous hygienic training of 
the general population of Germany and Great Britain has 
resulted in the acceptance of more applicants under most 
strenuous physical requirements and has lessened the amount 
of preliminary practice necessary to make efficient soldiers of 
active men whose lives have been spent in labor, business 
professions, etc. War serves but to emphasize the factors 
which should function at all times. It shows how costly the 
neglect of health may be, not only in war but in peace. The 
warrior of today of necessity must have been the citizen of 
yesterday. War serves to show forcibly the need of following 
simple laws of health, of obeying the seemingly trite rules of 
hygiene. (8, 32, 91. 92, 106, 208, 239, 243, 249, 260) 
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Personal Hygiene. — From this it is easily seen how important 
it is that the soldier pay attention to his personal hygiene. 
This means cleanliness of person, hence care of the body and 
mind. For the accomplishment of this, training of such a 
nature as to fix correct habits must be given. Men of roving, 
discontented, unambitious natures do not make good soldiers. 
Men who have been accustomed to home comforts may suffer 
much from nostalgia. For such it is necessary to supply that 
which will occupy their minds and bodies to the exclusion of 
insistent recollections of home and its ties. Crowded together 
as they must be, it is more essential that each keep his person 
as clean as possible. One man can scatter disease-carrying 
vermin through a whole battalion, thence through the corps 
and army. An illustration of the persistence of racial habits 
formed in time of peace is shown in the fact that in certain of 
the trenches held by the English, vermin give little trouble; 
while in sections held by other troops the vermin become a 
pest. Military hygienists attribute this freedom of the 
English troops to their habit of taking baths, cold water 
especially, at all times and under all sorts of conditions. The 
difficulty of eradicating vermin when once they are started 
among troops is due to the utter impossibility of having ade- 
quate bathing facilities for the men and for washing and dis- 
infecting their clothing in camp and under battlefield condi- 
tions. Army life is conducive to the development of certain 
skin diseases which can be controlled only through extreme 
cleanliness. (ii6, 133, 220, 362, 440) 

Bathing. — ^The soldier then should habituate himself to 
bathing often. If it is impossible to take a daily warm or cold 
bath, he should at least cleanse the arm-pits, the crotch, the 
feet, face, and hands. To avoid infection, he should wash the 
hands after defecation or urination. If water is not available, 
he should take a dry rub with a coarse towel. The scalp 
should be washed at least once or twice per month and given 
a daily rub with the fingers or a brush. With a little ingenuity, 
various sorts of baths can be rigged up. The English troops 
have succeeded in making a sort of shower bath by means of 
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which four times as many soldiers can take baths with the 
use of about one-fourth the amount of water as in tubs. 

Teeth, — ^The soldier is a fighting engine whose efficiency will 
depend upon the number of calories it is able to get out of the 
food taken in. Physiology has shown that proper mastication 
is necessary to obtain the maximum. But the important tools 
of mastication are the teeth. Hence they should be in good 
shape and kept that way. It is for this reason that special 
dental corps have been advocated for the treatment and care 
of the soldier. As showing how habit functions, we may re- 
peat that the Japanese carried their tooth-brushes with them 
incessantly as a part of their equipment, quite as essential as 
their weapons. In contrast, the English, who have not learned 
the same stoical sort of obedience, left theirs behind in their 
retreat towards Paris. 

Clothing. — It should be remembered that dirty underclothes 
chafe. Chafing is not only an irritation, but also consumes 
caloric energy wastefuUy. If possible the underclothes should 
be changed every day or every other day, those worn should 
at least be removed, dried, and rubbed thoroughly. When pos- 
sible use soap in washing the bddy and clothing. Since part 
of the clothing is of wool, special care should be exercised in 
washing, else the garments may shrink, become hard and thus 
cause irritation. For this reason they should be washed in 
cold water and not wrung out. When water is not available, 
the garments should be dried, rubbed, or beaten, and hung in 
the air. If this is done in sunlight, the result will be a species 
of excellent disinfection, as the sun's rays are fatal to many 
germs. (ii6, 133, 259, 260) 

Diet and Eating. — ^The soldier should be able to cook his own 
food for he may be thrown upon his own resources at any 
time. The lessons of the past with reference to the extreme 
necessity of proper feeding have been learned ; this branch of 
the service is well organized. Instead of being expected to 
get his meal after everything else has been attended to, his 
meals are made as regular as possible. On the march, the 
first line of transports carries everything essential to the wel- 
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fare of troops. The second line carries the baggage train and 
material not immediately needed. Camp kettles are expected 
to reach the front with the first unit and to be put into action 
at once, so that the meal is ready at least within two hours 
after the arrival of troops in camp. Smokeless, traveling kitch- 
ens — some drawn by two horses and capable of cooking for 
250 men — are being used extensively. These can be started 
with the beginning of the march and be ready for serving soon 
after halting. (133, ch. III.) 

One writer states that the body needs about 3,000 calories 
of which 2,400 are for heat. Whether the body is at work or 
at rest, it is necessary to maintain a certain heat equilibrium. 
For this reason the heat must not be allowed to accumulate in 
the body. Nature's way of taking care of this is through evapo- 
ration, radiation, conduction, urination, and respiration. He 
claims that the optimum condition of marching is a temperature 
of 100.5 <1^S« F^Lhr. with a maximum of 102 deg. Fahr. Increase 
over this is dangerous. Now it has been found that the soldier 
loses about a quart of water in every T}i miles marched under 
average conditions. The loss of i gallon is dangerous and of 
i}^ gallons results in death. Hence the necessity of the sol- 
dier's taking in water, in certain amounts at intervals. The 
data indicate that about one quart of water is needed for 
every T^i miles. It is quite necessary to have the soldier form 
the habit of drinking such amounts at such intervals and 
avoid drinking between times. It is well to take copious 
drinks of sugared hot tea or coffee preceding a march. The 
old idea of sucking a pebble is good because under these con- 
ditions the individual will probably keep his mouth shut, thus 
keeping out dust and preventing dryness of the throat. (i33> 
ch. Ill; 116, 259, 260.) 

As a general rule neither civilian nor soldier drinks sufficient 
water. Keefer advocates the drinking of from six to eight 
glasses of water per day. This tends to irrigate the kidneys 
and to prevent constipation which gives rise to biliousness, 
piles, headaches, and mental depression. 

Preceding a strenuous march or action, the soldier should 
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eat a large meal. So far as possible the heavy meal should 
come toward the close of the day. Nor should the soldier 
after marching all day have to wait a long period for his meal, 
say two hours. For his state of fatigue may be such, that by 
this time he will be asleep and will prefer to forego his food 
rather than wake up. The final result may be that he will 
form the habit of neglecting to eat properly at correct intervals. 

While his previous training as a civilian may have caused 
him to avoid extravagance in eating, there may be a tendency 
to let down the bars of inhibition under the emotional strain 
of a city conquered and invested and to indulge in excesses. 
It is impossible to fix too firmly the habit of temperance in all 
things. It should be impressed upon him that excess in eating 
leads to biliousness, to forms of dyspepsia, or to excessive 
waste, and that such waste has an irritating effect upon the 
kidneys, often causing gout, obesity, and hardening of the 
arteries. Beefy, overfed men are liable to apoplexy. 

Keefer has put forth the following 'Dietary Dont's for the 
Soldier' : 

1. Don't Fletcherize to an extreme — ^avoid fads. 

2. Don't eat hurriedly. 

3. Don't swallow a morsel till it is thoroughly broken up and mixed 
with saliva by chewing. 

4. Don't overload your stomach — get up from the table feeling that 
you could eat a little more with a relish. 

5. Don't eat unripe or over-ripe fruit. 

6. Don't eat anything while away from camp or barracks whose material 
or preparation may seem questionable. 

7. Don't bring worry or 'grouch' to table with you. 

Other Factors. — The old admonition to get plenty of fresh 
air should be urged upon the soldier. Drafts do not give colds. 
Colds are germ-caused. 

Busy as the life of the soldier may be in war times, even he 
needs variety in the form of exercise to keep his mind and 
body in the highest stage of efficiency. This means that 
recreation should be a regular part of his round of occupations. 
Card playing, physical games, etc., are necessities of his life. 
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The long, tedious waits in the trenches are much more trying 
than the charges, the movements of battle, or the march. For 
such periods, diversions of a recreative sort should be provided. 

Temperance in all things is necessary. The soldiers should 
be shown that sexual indulgence is not necessary for health 
and is especially dangerous under the conditions in which he 
is living. 

And though battles occur at all times, even the soldier must 
rest. He should have eight hours' sleep per day and should 
be so drilled that he can take it whenever opportunity presents 
itself. 

Not only should he fulfill the canons of cleanliness himself 
but he should demand their fulfilment by those about him. In 
fact, it is impossible for him to keep clean unless his associates 
do the same. 

Physical Training. — **To develop a complete man is the 
function of military hygiene," writes one author. How famil- 
iar this sounds! — for such is the function of all true education. 
It merely emphasizes the fact that the fully developed man 
is the one best prepared for this as for every other exigency 
of life. 

Woodhull says the function of drill is to give the recruit the 
essential knowledge of maneuvering, etc., and to harden and 
prepare him for real work. This drill should be within the 
powers of the recruit; should he fail to show signs of proper 
adjustment he should be turned over to a medical officer. 
The development should be gradual, for such training cannot 
be hastened. Woodhull is considering the usual type enlisting 
in peace times and not the finer qualities of the modem volun- 
teer soldier, (ii, ii6, 121, 133, 183, 259, 260, 439b and h) 

Keefer and Major Lelean both call attention to the impor- 
tance of considering the psychic as well as the bodily make-up 
of the soldier. The interplay of the physical and psychical 
factors, hitherto only cursorily considered, is receiving much 
attention. Its significance has been in evidence many times 
in the trenches, among the wounded, and in actions. The 
demands upon the intelligence are greater than formerly and 
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the warrior of today must not only be organically sound but 
must possess more than the average strength, endurance, and 
organic vigor. As Keefer points out, he must be trained to 
husband his energy, to become confident, skilled, self-reliant, 
and courageous; for which smartness, agility, and precision 
are needed. These combined constitute discipline. Surely we 
need training in everyday life that will give us such results 
and such discipline. (176, 363, 408, 409, 439e, f and g) 

Lelean states that big muscles are not the object to be 
sought in training the soldier. Such may defeat the real pur- 
pose, for they may give a species of muscle-binding fatal to 
full and free action. What is needed is symmetry, all round 
development. He writes that in the beginning, "The skeletal 
muscles are atonic and the interfibrillar spaces filled with fat. 
The right side of the heart is apt to be overdeveloped or over- 
used, causing undue dilation of the right auricle. Because of 
an excessive amount of carbon dioxide reaching the respiratory 
centers, we may have an exaggerated action of the respiratory 
muscles. There may be an accumulation of waste products, 
excess of sarcolactic acid and a dicrotic pulse." The objects 
of training are put by him as follows: 

1. It should get the muscles into shape with the least waste. 

2. It should develop the regulation of blood flow and pressure properly. 

3. It should bring about proper respiratory adjustment. 

4. It should provide for the taking care of excretion. 

Hence the exercise given for this training should take into 
consideration the racial attributes of the soldier, his present 
condition and physical aptitude, the facilities, the time, and 
the instruction material. The work should be adapted to the 
individual, and not vice versa. This is a rather modem view 
in military circles and reflects the psychology of individual 
differences. 

Keefer points out four classes of methods used in training 
the soldier, namely, (i) hygienic, (2) educational, (3) medical, 
and (4) military. For the last, instructional material should 
be provided for the following: 
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I. Setting-up exerciaes 5. Jumping and vaulting 

3. Marching, double time, run 6. Applied gymnastics, apparatus 

3. Rifle and saber exercises 7. Gymnastic contests 

4. Climbing 8. Athletics and games 

9. Swimming 

A perusal of this list will serve to indicate that all of the 
muscles are to be developed. In the case of the young recruit 
it must be borne in mind that the equipment he carries tends 
to interfere with the proper movement of the chest and vital 
organs and that for this reason his muscles should be gradu* 
ally accustomed to bear the strain. For the older men, old 
muscular habits will have to be broken up and brought over 
to function in new ways. The officer therefore at this stage 
will have to consider, as far as possible, the individual rather 
than the mass. Major Lelean suggests that the trunk muscles 
should first be taken care of, and that to do this most efficient- 
ly, the maximum daily exercise should not exceed five hours. 
In the beginning there should be no equipment carried or used. 
It should be added gradually until the recruit is able to carry 
the whole kit. The back and loin muscles should be developed 
first. 

While the present war especially in the western regions has 
involved much trench fighting, besieging, etc., it must be 
borne in mind that marching still occupies much of the sol- 
dier's time, much more than does combat. This is clearly seen 
in the Russian campaigns. For this reason it is of prime im- 
portance that the soldier be able to march well. 

The general public have a mistaken idea of the length of 
a heavy march, the tendency being to place the estimate 
altogether too high. A fair day's marching for an army is 
12 miles. The strenuousness of the march depends to a large 
extent upon the size of the marching force. A good day's 
march consists of 15 miles while 20 constitutes a forced march. 

Quick time for the English armies consists in about 120 
thirty-inch steps per minute, which gives 100 yards per min- 
ute. From 2>^ to 3 miles per hour is good marching. It takes 
a brigade 6 hours to march 15 miles while a division needs 
8 for the same distance. 
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Since in marching all the muscles of the body are used, the 
training should be symmetrical. A few hours of work in the 
beginning are better than strenuous efforts. The process of 
hardening should be gradual. The psychic factors of course 
enter in; the men, anxious to make good soldiers, trained al- 
ready to making their bodies the servants of their will, soon 
accustom themselves to the new regime and become efficient 
most rapidly. 

Lelean offers the following practical suggestions (133) : 

1. March early in the day, never late if it can be avoided. Avoid the 
heat of the day. 

2. The speed in the beginning of the march and at the end should be 
slow. 

3. The troops should alternate between marching in step, at ease, and 
with song and music. 

4. It is best to march in open order, half the troops on each side of the 
road leaving a space between them. 

5. It is a good idea to leave the chest bare as through this process, espe- 
cially in warm weather, the body temperature is reduced K deg. Fahr. 

6. Halts of 5 minutes to the hour, with 30 minutes at the half way point, 
should occur. At this point (half way) a full rest should be taken, equip- 
ment being laid aside, the soldier lying down. When resting the soldier 
should accustom himself to uUer relaxaUon. The first halt should be made 
a short time after the start. The subsequent rests should occur at intervals 
of about 7 miles. 

7. In the matter of conservancy there should be strict discipline. 
Excreta should be buried with the trench tools, definite places having 
been assigned in advance by ofRcers for such. 

8. Contra indications forbid the use of alcohol or smoking while march- 
ing. 

9. Preceding a long march the food should be light. After proceeding 
about two-thirds of the way, light food should be served. Each man carries 
the remains of his last bread and cheese ration. As previously suggested 
the main meal should be served at the close of the march or in the evening. 
It is a good plan to serve tea at least at the conclusion of the march and 
the full meal not more than two hours later. 

10. We have already indicated the nature of cooking requirements. 

First Aid. — One of the requirements that has received much 
emphasis in recent years is that of instruction and practice 
in first aid. Each soldier of the German or French or English 
army is provided with a first aid outfit in the use of which they 
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have been instructed. In every case it is carried on the person 
whether marching or in battle. The results obtained have 
warranted all efforts put forth in this line, for serious infections 
have been avoided, minor ailments tided over until more exact 
treatment could be given, and a spirit of confidence instilled 
in the soldier. Many of them, before becoming accustomed to 
battles, believe that bleeding to death is quite common and 
are in constant fear of it. Upon seeing the efficacy of first aid 
rendered their comrades in the battle itself, they have had 
their fears alleviated. Such kits consist for the most part of 
sterilized bandage and gauze, absorbent cotton treated with 
mercury bichloride, in a water-proof case. (15, 76, 84, 85, 105, 
184, 267, 279, 439d) 

Swimming. — Among the instructions given to soldiers and 
sailors on transports is that in case of accident, when they find 
themselves in the water, they should not attempt to get rid of 
their clothes, for in addition to the loss of energy thereby, 
they also lose part of their buoyancy. The clothing being 
filled with air tends to keep them up, and as it will take some 
time to displace this air, clothes will serve for some time as an 
aid rather than hindrance. (407) 

The Medical Corps 

History. — No adequate history of the part played by the 
medical corps in any war has been published to date. We 
know that woman, as an individual, performed the task of 
taking care of the wounded in the beginning. The burden in 
later times was undertaken by the barber, and following him 
the monk. But the amount and nature of the service rendered 
is not fully known. A real history of the work of this branch 
of the service is needed; for a summing up of the achieve- 
ments of the medical corps would prove valuable in many 
ways. Such a production would give needed facts — a, record 
of heroic deeds unheralded by fame — ^and also indicate the 
lacunae to be filled. (377, 378, 379, 380, 381) 

Organization. — ^The nature of this book and the limitations 
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of space prevent anything but a very brief discussion of the 
organization of this corps. It varies in the different coun- 
tries. In those having a large standing army, the problems 
are different from those where the dependence is upon volun- 
teer soldiers. Yet each seems to have worked out a very effi- 
cient system, England no less than Germany. The same 
general purposes are served by all, though the methods of 
procedure vary. For details, the reader is referred to the 
bibliography. Lelean's treatment of this subject is good. In 
fact, it is the only complete one we have found. Keefer's out- 
line or diagram — Fig. 33, p. 201 — ^is suggestive and self- 
explanatory. It is necessary to remember that the organiza- 
tion involves the proj)er care of those at home, the source of 
future soldiers, as well as those in battle. (390, 391, 392) 

Sir Wright states that the corps must be organized on these 
lines, (i) Service of Administration; (2) Service of Hygiene 
and Sanitation ; and (3) Service of Treatment of the Sick and 
Wounded. The first cares for the wounded on the battlefield 
and for field hospitals, clearing hospitals, conveying wounded 
to dressing stations and thence to ambulance trains, embark- 
ing, and finally landing him in home hospitals; also for ac- 
commodations, feeding, bedding, clothing, nursing, medical 
treatment rendered in transit. The second protects from 
epidemics by attending to water, conservancy, anti-typhoid 
inoculation, infectious diseases, carriers, bacteriological labora- 
tories, etc. The work of the third department falls largely 
upon non-military doctors. Each follows his own methods of 
treatment. But Sir Wright thinks it would be better to have 
one general method of treatment instead. As in private prac- 
tice, it would be better to have each physician follow the case 
with which he starts through its whole course. (116, 133, 173, 

382, 383* 389, 390) 
Other large topics which might engage our attention are, 

ambulances, hospitals, field service, and the Red Cross. The 

literature on these subjects is extensive. The bibliography will 

indicate sources of data, (51, 87, 122, 384, 385, 386, 387, 388, 

394» 395) 
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Sanitation. — Interesting as a novel, instructive and profit- 
able as a course in hygiene, and marked by unheralded deeds 
of heroism is the record of the achievements of the medical 
corps along sanitary lines. Dr. Lazear, Dr. Carroll, Nurse 
Maas, and many others exhibited a grander patriotism and 
sublimer courage than that demanded of the soldier in battle. 
It is well to remember them, for theirs is a work of peace, a 
work which profits all times — even those of war. 

The Study of Yellow Fever. — In order to demonstrate that 
yellow fever is not contagious, not taken by contact, the Reed 
board built a small, almost air-tight house, with very little ven- 
tilation, screened windows, and double screened doors. In this 
were placed mattresses, bed clothing, and pajamas of the 
patients from the Las Animas Yellow Fever Hospitals. In 
addition, basins of black vomit and excreta from the yellow 
fever patients were poured on them so that every possible 
chance for contact infection might be offered. Volunteers 
were called to sleep in this house, dressed in these pajamas^ 
and on these mattresses. . No trumpets beat — ^no legions hur- 
rahed — ^no flags waved. But Dr. R. P. Cook and several sol- 
diers came forward and spent twenty nights under these con- 
ditions. Thus was demonstrated that yellow fever is neither 
a contact nor a filth disease. 

The organization, system, discipline, etc., of the army make 
it possible to carry sanitary measures into effect. By such 
means, with the hearty co6j)eration of her citizens, was San 
Francisco saved from plague. (115) Thus was New Orleans, 
after being frightfully exposed by vacillating officials, finally 
rescued. (418) 

Cholera. — ^The achievements of Great Britain in fighting 
cholera in India were possible through her military organiza- 
tion. Upon our advent in the Philippines, it was possible to 
use our military forces in cleansing the cities. Malta fever, 
dysentery, and cholera were thus brought under control. Find- 
ing that Porto Ricans were suffering from anaemia — our forces 
were able to fight a successful campaign against the parasite 
causing the suffering. Cuba, Porto Rico, and Panama suffered 
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much from malaria and yellow fever, but through the long, 
arduous investigations and discoveries of military sanitarians 
and the faithful execution of their suggestions, the tropics 
have again become habitable to men of the temperate zones. 

'There has been a great deal of discussion as to who de- 
serves the credit for this great discovery of the mode of trans- 
mission of yellow fever. Undoubtedly Reed and his board 
brought all the threads together and actually made the great 
discovery, but Finlay, Sternberg, Carter, and others started 
the spinning of many of these threads. Like all great dis* 
coveries everywhere, it was gradually led up to by many 
workers. 

Nothing is more true than the following quotation from 
Huber's papers: (72, pp. 75-76) 

And let me premise here that, in science at least, great names are land- 
marks; and the owners of these names have traversed and gleaned in fields 
where many a devoted laborer had delved and sown, and practically 
sweated blood in his altruistic zeal. In science at least no man works in 
vain. Full many an one, worthy of an elegy, has given his whole life to 
establishing a fact, or indeed only an item to a fact; his work unrealized, 
ridicule and even persecution ofttimes his only compensation, throughout 
perhaps in the meanest destitution; yet his life and his work have been 
absolutely essential to the building of a mighty fabric. Martyrs have been 
many among such — dying from the diseases from which they sought to 
defend others; knowing, too, full well what their own fate would be. Nor 
does it in any wise detract from the gratitude due the great man that he has 
profited by the labors of others, adding what he can of his own, scrutinizing 
every detail, every datum, permeating and illuminating with his own genius, 
cementing the mass with his own deductions. 

And from Flexner: 

Remarkable achievements are never unique occurrences in nature. 
Even the greatest men rest on the shoulders of a multitude of smaller 
ones who have preceded them; and epochal discoveries emerge out of the 
periods of intellectual restlessness that affect many minds. 

Panama Canal Made Possible. — Indicative of the accom- 
plishments of proper hygiene and sanitation, carried on under 
a military routine, we present the following from Colonel 
Gorgas' 'Sanitation in Panama': 
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Now let us consider the totals: we had an average of 900 men sick every 
day. For the year, this would give us 328,500 days of sickness, and for the 
10 years 3,285,000 days of sickness. If our rate had been 300 per 1,000, a 
very moderate figure compared with what it was under the French, we 
should have had 1 1 ,700 sick every day. For the year this would have given 
us 4,270,500 days of sickness and for the ten years, 42,705,000, a saving of 
39420,000 days of sickness during this period. This saving must justly 
be credited to sanitation. 

It cost us about one dollar a day to care for a sick man on the Isthmus. 
The Commission cared for the sick free of charge. Every day, therefore, of 
sickness prevented on the Isthmus lessened the expense which the Com- 
mission had to bear by one dollar. The Commission was therefore saved 
by this sanitary work, if we consider the whole ten years of construction, 
$39,420,000. 

This represents only one phase of the saving due to sanitation, merely 
the saving due to decrease in the numbers of sick who had to be cared for. 
But the sanitary work really saved much more than this. If three hundred 
men out of every thousand of our employees had been sick every day, the 
efficiency of the other seven hundred would have been correspondingly 
decreased. The other seven hundred would have been more or less debili- 
tated and more or less depressed, and the amount of work turned out daily 
by each man would have been considerably less than it actually was for the 
employee enjoying good health and cheerful surroundings. We should 
have had to pay considerably higher wages, if the Isthmus had continued 
to bear the reputation during our period of construction which it had 
always borne during the years preceding 1904; if, for instance, it had been 
known that three out of every ten men going to work on the canal would 
be sick all the time, that two out of every ten would die each year, and that 
the whole ten would be dead at the end of five years. 

Great loss was caused to us in the first years on the Isthmus by the 
demoralization among the working force, and almost stoppage of work 
which took place during periods of exacerbation in the yellow fever con- 
dition, or when prominent employees died of that disease. 

Considering all these factors, it will not be considered an exaggerated 
estimate to state that eighty million dollars was saved by the United 
States Government by the sanitary work done on the Isthmus during the 
ten years of construction. . . . 

During the ten years of construction, we lost by death seventeen out of 
every thousand of our employees each year. That is, from the whole 
force of 39,000 men, 663 died each year, and for the whole construction 
period we lost 6,630 men. If sanitary conditions had remained as they 
had been previous to 1904 and we had lost, as did the French, two hun- 
dred of our employees out of each one thousand on the work, we should 
have lost 7,800 men each year and 78,000 during the whole construction 
period. 
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We therefore claim for the work of the Sanitary Department the saving 
of 71,370 human lives during the building of the Panama Canal. Where 
one man died probably three would have returned home broken in health, 
with months and years of suffering and invalidism ahead of them. Sani- 
tation of the Isthmus has saved this heavy toll to the devoted people 
engaged in this great work, and was therefore a most wise and lucrative 
investment to our Government, and played a most important part in 
aiding the construction work in that great enterprise. 

Gorgas rightly considers that greater than the contribution 
already pointed out is the demonstration that tropical regions 
can be safely inhabited and hence developed by men of the 
temperate zones. 

Barracks and Camp. — In the selection of the site for these, 
strange as it may seem to some, the same factors are considered 
as in locating a public building such as college or school. 
While the exigencies of war prevent a literal fulfillment of 
these conditions, efforts are made to meet them. These fac- 
tors are (i) Surroundings, (2) Aspect and Elevation: one 
writer has well said, "Where the sun never goes, there the 
doctor must go." For this reason it is essential that provision 
be made for proper sun, wind, weather exposure. The direc- 
tion of the prevailing winds is considered in the location of 
barracks or camp, temporary as well as permanent. WoodhuU' 
suggests that a screen of woods should be kept between enemy 
and camp if possible. (3) Drainage — ^As the refuse from the 
kitchens, men, and beasts will be concentrated within a rela- 
tively small space, this is especially important. Closely re- 
lated to drainage is (4) the Nature of the Soil and Subsoil. A 
fulfillment of necessary conditions along these lines will les- 
sen the time and trouble needed to get rid of fleas, roaches, 
mosquitoes, etc. Dense vegetation tends to keep fog close to 
the earth. For this reason it is well to clear away tall grass, 
etc. (116, 133, 259) 

Barracks should be constructed of such material and in such 
a manner as to be dry, warm, well lighted and ventilated, and 
rat-proof. Keefer advises that for each man in the squad 
room, there should be 60 sq. ft. of floor space and 600 cu. ft. 
of air space. This is the minimum; 60 sq. ft. of floor space 
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With 800 cu. ft. of air space are better. Woodhull suggests 
the following: 50 sq. ft. floor space and 600 cu. ft. air space; 
south of latitude 36® North, 70 sq. ft. and 800; in India from 
75 to 150 sq. ft. and from 1,500 to 3,000 cu. ft. In a room 
15 ft. wide one man should be allowed to each yard of length; 
from 15 to 25 ft., 2 men per yd., and where more than 25 feet 
wide 3 men per yd. of length. There should be 3,000 cu. ft. of 
fresh air per hour for each man, which means that a space of 
100 cu. ft. must be changed 30 times per hour. The room 
should be from 12 to 14 ft. high and not wider than 24 ft. 

The bunks should be at least one foot from the wall and 
should be kept clean. The tendency to throw dirty clothes 
under them and also under the pillows (seen in summer camps 
for boys and girls also) should be eradicated. Beds and bed- 
ding should be kept clean and aired often, at least once per 
week. The same is true for tents. 

It is unwise to flush the floors with water for the purpose of 
cleansing them. Dry cleaning is more hygienic. Care must 
therefore be exercised in their construction and composition. 

Everything and every person connected with the mess 
should be kept clean. Cooks should bathe daily and dress in 
clean clothes daily if possible. One author recommends white 
for this purpose. 

Camp and Battlefield Sanitation. — In halts in marching and 
in the establishment of camps, one of the primary measures 
is to establish latrines, etc. That these shall be used properly 
it is necessary to have special sentinels over them and to 
punish abuses severely. These latrines should be easy of 
access but at least 100 feet from the cooking quarters. (155) 

Lelean states that of the total average amount of feces 
passed per person daily, 3 oz. is water and 5 oz. urine. With a 
body of troops this totals such an amount that it is imprac- 
ticable to evaporate it. Hence, some other way has to be pro- 
vided. He states that it has been found that 66% of the 
weight of the urine in sawdust will permit evaporating it by 
burning. For a regiment of 1,000 men about 100 lbs. thus 
used is efficient. A horse requires the equivalent of four men 
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in the incineration of its feces. From this it is seen that it is 
necessary to keep liquid and solid waste separate. Separate 
receptacles should be provided for the dry and fluid waste of 
kitchen and camp. Our discussion of our army in Vera Cruz 
has already shown how latrines and drainage may be taken 
care of. For further data along this line, the reader is referred 
to Keefer (ch. XII) and Lelean (Lecture VII). 

Water Supply 

It is pointed out by one writer that moving troops are not, 
as a general thing, bothered so much with enteric as stationary 
troops. This he attributes to their own excretions which the 
latter neglect to take care of through cleanliness, and to 
neglect of water supply, and of control and elimination of 
flies, mosquitoes, lice, etc. (422, 423, 425, 426, 427) 

Selection and Protection. — ^The importance of water in cura- 
tive and preventive medicine in connection with food, 
cleanliness, and regulation of body temperature, needs no 
further emphasis here. In the selection of a camp, too, it is 
carefully considered. (133, ch. VIII) Through a proper con- 
sideration of (i) disposal of garbage and refuse; (2) provision 
of suitable water supplies and prevention of their contamina- 
tion; (3) drainage and conservancy, and (4) control of infec- 
tious diseases and disinfection, only 10 cases of typhoid oc- 
curred in a body of 600,000 troops, from the beginning of the 
war up to Oct. loth, 1914. (88, 116, ch. VIII) 

Major Lelean offers the following data on the water supply : 

AMOUNT NEEDED Daily 

a. Each man should have, in barracks .... 20 gals. 

Each man should have, in standing camp where clothes 

are washed .... 5 gals. 

Each man should have, in camp where no clothes are 

washed .... 3 gals. 

Each man should have, in bivouacs for drinking and 

cooking only ... I gal. 

Each man should have, for drinking only a minimum of 3 pints 
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b. Daily requirements for animals 

Each horse or camel lo gals. 

Each ox 8 gals. 

Each mule ........ 6 gals. 

Each donkey 5 gals. 

Each sheep or pig 2 gals. 

The same factors enter into the selection of water as those 
involved in corresponding municipal problems, — source, dan- 
gers of contamination, etc. But greater efforts have to be 
expended in purification since prevention is not so easy under 
war conditions. 

Purification. — ^The following methods of purification are sug- 
gested by Keefer: 

A. Sedimentation. B. Precipitation (as through use of alum). C. Filtra- 
tion, (ist. Through a 3-foot layer of sand ; 2nd. Through a mechanical filter 
in oonnection with alum or iron with lime.) D. By use of copper sulfate. 
E. By use of chlorine gas. F. By use of ozone. G. By means of ultra- 
violet rays. 

Boiling the water is the surest means of killing all germs. 
Various devices are being used by the various armies in the 
present war. In some cases their construction has not been 
made known to the general public. Some have been used 
hitherto and described. 

Enteric germs will pass through a very thick layer of sand 
(15 ft.) Lelean reports. Hence this is not a good means of 
filtration. As bacteria are protected from ultra-violet rays by 
organic matter held in suspension in water, this means can be 
employed only when the water is clear. 

Clarification by precipitation may be brought about by 
adding 5 grains of alum and i>^ of sodium bicarbonate to 
the gallon of water. Or add one teaspoonful of alum to 100 
gallons of water, letting it stand until settled, when the clear 
water should be siphoned off. If it is disturbed, the process 
will be reversed. 

Thresh suggests the sterilization of potable water by adding 
I part chlorine to 1,000,000 water or from i to 2 parts if the 
water is foul. The troops should carry with them: 
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1. A high quality of chlorinated lime in }i lb. cans, hermetically sealed. 

2. A corresponding number of >^ lb. packets sodium thioeulfate 
(hyposulfate combined with chlorine). 

3. Add one can of No. i to one gal. of water and shake well. 

4. Add one packet of No. 2 to one gal. of water and shake till dissolved, 
(i gal. of No. 3 will sterilize 8,000 gals, ordinary clear river or well water in 
15 minutes.) 

5. Add No. 4 to No. 3 (this will eliminate excess chlorine). 

6. One fluid ounce of No. 5 to 50 gals, of water is sufficient (232), 

Alcohol, Tobacco, and Other Narcotics 

Is alcohol a food? Shall the soldier and sailor use it? If so, 
how and to what extent? These are questions that have en- 
gaged the attention of the military as well as lay medical men 
for ages and the data are about the same from each source. 
We are not able to give specific answers to some of these 
questions, for the problem is a complex one and positive state- 
ments are not in order at this stage. However, such data as 
military men have obtained seem to indicate the limitation of 
the use of alcohol and alcoholic beverages to that of a medicine 
given only under the direction of a physician. Large amounts 
all agree are extremely injurious. It affects the character, 
health, and conduct of the victim, making discipline hard for 
the officers, increasing the burdens of an overtaxed medical 
corps, and reducing the fighting efficiency of the army. (116, 
I33» 259, 268, 363 n and p) 

Russia, whose revenue has been derived largely from this 
source, has limited its sale and use to a great extent in even 
this, her time of dire need. Germany forbade the use of alco- 
hol among troops at the time of mobilization. Practically 
every nation in the war has made some national prohibition 
with reference to its use. A nation-wide campaign has been 
made in England against alcohol, and strenuous ad vocates even 
urged the government to control forcibly, perhaps to stop, the 
sale of it. (269, 270, 272, 273) 

Naturally, much exaggeration abounds at such times, and 
reports without statistical basis should be accepted with hesi- 
tation — and then only in general when the character and 
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source of the statistics are known. For example, an English 
writer claims there is a "regrettable amount of intoxication" 
among the wives and dependents of the soldiers at the front 
and among the soldiers in training at home. He suggests, as 
the remedy, compelling the public houses (saloons) to open 
later, about mid-day, and to close earlier, about 8 or 9 p. m. 
The cause of this excessive use varies with different classes — 
the women of the better-off classes have a larger allowance 
which is spent for substitutes, for something better, — the 
women of the poorer classes have been thrown out of work, are 
idle, and drink to fill their time. ** Recruits are being trained 
in large masses in locations where the opportunities for healthy 
recreation after violent and sustained exertion are few." The 
natural inference is that legitimate amusements, sports, and 
games should be provided. The civilian's habit of treating 
soldiers, and the soldiers* of treating each other, has proven as 
pernicious as treating always has among civilians. Lord 
Roberts made an earnest appeal to the people of Great Britain 
to avoid this. 

Not the soldiers only are affected by drinking and drunken- 
ness for it has been found that these habits interfere with those 
civilians engaged in the manufacture of the sinews of war, 
munitions, ship-building, transport industry. In England 
there exists, as in other European countries, a sort of tradition 
that drinking is an aid to industrial efforts. This has to be 
combatted. The fine, healthy specimens of manhood — the 
type of men who are temperate, who can control their appe- 
tites — ^have been called away, and thus the weaklings, the less 
efficient, are left at home. It is therefore all the more neces- 
sary to control the liquor business at home. Lack of muni- 
tions, etc., may prove as disastrous as lack of men, as was 
evidenced in the action of Teutons against the Russians in 
the summer of 1915. The factors mentioned may account for 
the temporary increase in the proportionate amount of alcohol 
used by those at home. Liberal wages permit of convivial 
excesses. It might, suggests one writer, be well to have pro- 
hibition of distilled spirits (in England). After a conference it 
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was urged that every one in England abstain from alcohol 
during the war, that efforts be made to provide all with neces- 
sary food, raiment, etc., and that proper recreation be fur- 
nished for the soldiers. 

Dr. H. Lyon Smith points out that some claim that alcohol 
inhibits phagocytosis. He found this to be true where large 
doses were given (lo oz. for adult) but that small doses (2 oz.) 
distinctly increased phagocytic action upon common patho- 
genic bacteria (pneumococci, bacilli coli, streptococci, bacilli, 
influenza). With a number of patients in whom anaphylaxis 
occurred, he found those treated with alcohol had either 
neutralized the poison, stimulated the development of anti- 
toxin, or narcotized the nervous system for the time being. 
Therefore in the first stages of disease, the moderate use of 
alcohol will aid in the neutral resistance of the body to these 
germs. After the patient is thoroughly infected, it is of 
no use to administer alcohol. He recommends its use as a 
drug in amounts of about i^ oz. daily. (233) 

Sir Victor Horsley, who has done much work on this subject, 
objects to the recent re-introduction of the old English army 
rum ration. Qan. 1915.) The results, he claims, of such a 
ration are: (i) decadence of morale causing carousing, friction, 
disorder; (2) drunkenness; (3) decadence of observation and 
judgment, giving rise to more errors and accidents; (4) loss 
of endurance and diminution of physical vigor; (5) loss of 
resistance to cold; (6) loss of resistance to diseases, especially 
those due to cold, as pneumonia, dysentery, typhoid; (7) loss 
of efficiency in shooting. ("Held rum ration causes a loss of 
40 to 50 per cent, in rifle shooting. The naval rum ration 
causes a loss of 30 per cent, in gunnery shooting.") (95, 96) 

Professor Parkes asserts that alcohol is not a perfectly 
reliable aid. One should have a knowledge of its full action 
before prescribing. It has been observed that the immediate 
effect of one fluid ounce of absolute alcohol is reviving but 
transient. After 2 to 2]/^ miles of marching and often before, 
there is a relapse. Its anaesthetic and narcotic effects then 
become more marked. Subsequent use gives a diminishing 
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return even in the way of apparent revival. In cases of ex- 
treme fatigue, where the heart needs it, the physician may pre- 
scribe it. He states that meat extract and coffee are better, 
as they really give strength. Some of the facts gathered from 
actual observation of troops under more or less controlled 
conditions are: 

1. Entire abstinence from alcohol did not make men more sickly as a 
whole or more disposed to malarial fever. 

2. The marching powers of teetotalers were good. . . . 

3. The reviving effects of the rum when given at the end of the day were 
strongly (spoken of!) Under exhaustion after great exertion, alcohol will 
quicken the heart and act for a time as a restorative, though it may be 
hurtful or not useful during the actual period of exertion. The general 
feeling of warmth caused by alcohol and the temporary strengthening of 
the heart's action were also no doubt succeeded by a slight anaesthetic 
efifect, making the sleep rather more profound. 

4. The evidence of one or two of the men is that they marched better 
when rum had been issued on the previous evening. 

5. Some of the evidence indicated the greater power of digestion given 
by the rum and the increased appetite given by somewhat changing the 
monotony of the food. 

Alcohol, he states, is like a bill of credit which merely gives 
a man time to summon and marshal his reserve— he must 
have a reserve. From his long study of the subject, he sug- 
gests the use of alcohol only as a drug given under the physi- 
cian's direction. (175, 176) 

In his chapter on alcohol and other narcotics, Keefer has 
given data bearing on the luse of alcohol. He describes the 
experiment performed in Sweden where 40 per cent, fewer hits 
were made after a drink of brandy had been taken. (116) 

Lelean gives the following facts: About 2 oz. of alcohol can 
be oxidized daily. There is from lyi to 2}^ oz. of alcohol in 
the rum ration. On men accustomed to anticipating the grog 
at the end of the march, it has a psychic effect, perhaps lending 
zest to the closing work of the day. Alcohol's first effect is to 
stimulate the heart. It dilates the capillaries, aids digestion, 
and produces a comforting cutaneous sensation of warmth. 
Later it has a mild hypnotic effect. The dilation of the surface 
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blood vessels leads to an eventual loss of heat. The physio- 
logical resistance is lowered. Some animals normally immune 
to a disease will take it upon the injection of alcohol. (133) 

Of the objections that may be offered to its use, he gives: 
the caloric value can be supplied better by cocoa, etc., which 
repair tissue as well as give energy — soup also is good for it 
stimulates digestion ; the heat loss from alcohol is too great ; its 
effect upon discipline is bad. 

It should be issued only under the following conditions: 
only when there is no suitable alternative; only in special 
amounts after the day's work is done, and with the main meal 
just before turning in for sleep. Commerce in rum should be 
made unlawful except for those authorized. The buyer and 
seller should both be punished. 

There are no such strenuous objections to tobacco. While 
it certainly confers no positive benefits, the degree of injury is 
small, perhaps counterbalanced by its psychic effects. Lelean 
points out that it has a tachycardiac effect, that it tends to 
muscular relaxation and to a diminution of visual acuity. He 
would limit the amount used to two pipefuls per day and pro- 
hibit cigarettes. (428) 

Some Inferences from Data. — German writers, teachers, and 
military men are urging upon the general public, and the 
teachers especially, that this is a most opportune time to 
impress upon the youth of the land the necessity of practising 
hygiene at all times. Now when the fatherland needs the 
best, when men are doing in the field, in the trenches, the 
things which it is desirable that children and growil folk do at 
home, it is quite easy to influence the youth in the formation 
of correct habits along these lines. That each may render to 
the state the best that is within him, he must be of sound body 
and mind. This means that he must eat, drink, exercise, 
dress, think, and sleep properly. He has the examples about 
him in the men who are giving their all for their native land. 
No longer is the use of alcohol a mere theme of agitation for 
cranks. It is vital to the state to regulate it to the extreme 
and even prohibit its use in places. These facts properly 
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placed before the pupils are much more convincing than moral 
discussions and typical temperance lectures. This will require 
real study of the problems involved, on the part of teachers. 
And that their instruction may have maximum influence they 
should practise what they preach. The leaflets bearing on 
food, clothing, exercise, treatment of wounds and disease will 
prove better texts and be better learned than the usual books 
on physiology, etc. Let the boys and girls at home plan and 
take part where possible in keeping the home and city condi- 
tions hygienic. Let them distribute literature and, better yet, 
let them form clubs such as Boy Scouts which train along such 
lines. They may thus come to feel that they too are shoulder- 
ing their part of the responsibility for the welfare of the father- 
land. 

While these injunctions are particularly apropos for the 
nations at war, it certainly would seem that the opportunity 
for their most efficient functioning is in times of peace. The 
real preparedness for the struggle of life, whether it be war or 
peace, public or private, is made through the formation of 
correct habits of conduct during the plastic years. If instruc- 
tion really functions, it would seem that the logical conclusion 
for pedagogy is that a large part of all our instruction should 
at all times be given under the same principle, namely, the 
actual training through action under conditions correlated 
with the home and civic environment of the child. (358) 
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PREFACE 

Dr. Christian L. Lange of Christiana has been since the establishment of the 
Carnegie Endowment a valuable correspondent of th^ Division of Intercourse 
and Education. His experience in the public life of Norway, his service as a 
member of the Second Hague Conference, and his work as permanent secretary 
of the Interparliamentary Union have given him not only a wide acquaintance 
with international politics and with European statesmen, but unique opportuni- 
ties for observing and for studying them. 

In December, 1916, and still more markedly in January, 1917, there were 
signs that something important and significant was going on behind the scenes in 
Russia. The apparent paralysis of Russia's military and economic organization 
and effort required explanation, and the rapidly growing rumors of coming 
political changes called for more accurate knowledge and fuller interpretation. 
Under these circumstances Dr. Lange was requested by cable to proceed as 
promptly as might be to Russia in order to make to the Endowment a f till and 
accurate report upon the political, econojnic and military situation in that coun- 
try. It is doubtless fortunate that Dr. Lange was not able to undertake this mis- 
sion until after a delay of several weeks, for in consequence he reached Russia 
just as the storm of revolution broke and so was able to see with his own eyes 
and to hear with his own ears the events which mark one of the ereatest and most 
sudden political changes in all history. 

The value of Dr. Lange's report is so great that the Division of Intercourse 
and Education has given it the widest possible publicity. It will stand as a per- 
manent and authentic record of the happenings of fateful days in March and 
April, 1917. 

Dr. Lange's report was completed and forwarded from Christiana before 
April 20, 1917. It is a striking tribute to his clear-sightedness and sagacity that 
the events which immediately followed have confirmed in many respects the 
analysis and the predictions he then made. It is profoundly to be hoped that his 
favorable forecasts of the future will be similarly sustained by the happenings 
of the next few weeks. 

Nicholas Murray Butler, 

Acting Director. 
June 4. 1917. 



RUSSIA, THE REVOLUTION AND THE WAR 
An Account of a Visit to Petrograd and Helsingfors in March, 1917 

By Dr. Christian L. Lange 



Nearing Historic Events 

It was a most fortunate chance that I had planned my trip to Russia for the 
middle of March. As it happened, I arrived at Petrograd by the first train to 
pass the Russian frontier after the revolution, on the evening of Saturday, 
March 17, two days after the formation of the Government and after the abdi- 
cation of the Tsar, the day after the abdication of the Grand-Duke Michael, 
the Tsar's brother, an event which made Russia for the time being a republic. 

I left Christiania on March 12, when as yet nothing was known at all about 
what was going on at Petrograd. At Stockholm, where I stopped for Tuesday 
and Wednesday to meet the Interparliamentary Group of the Riksdag, I read 
telegrams about the riots in the Russian capital; I also learned of the adjourn- 
ment of the Duma. Competent persons, however, advised me to go on, as they 
firmly believed that the telegrams were fantastic and exaggerated. This also 
proved true. The papers had spoken of a bridge across the Neva having been 
blown up, of Petrograd swimming in blood. All this was partly fantastic 
rumors, partly intentional perversion. It is needless to say that I was anxious 
to go myself, as I was sure at any rate to meet my political friends in Russia, 
and it might even be supposed that most interesting events were developing. 
When in September last Mr. Milyukoff was at Christiania, he told me that a 
revolution was inevitable. The only questions were: when was it to come? 
how would it be possible to coordinate a revolution with the exigencies of the 
war? 

My tickets were taken, sleepers and all, and I thought it best at any rate 
to go to the frontier and take counsel there. 

The journey to Russia is now very long, the Baltic being impassable. One 
has to go north by rail for forty hours. I left Stockholm Wednesday, March 
14, in the afternoon, and only Friday morning I reached the frontier at 
Haparanda. In the train ^ had already seen the first communication from the 
Executive Committee of the Duma that they had seized the reins of Govern- 
ment, that the Tsar's ministers were in prison, that the Petrograd garrison had 
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joined the Duma, and that the town was quiet. The Russian consul at Hapa- 
randa advised me to go on, but warned me at the same time that it might be 
difficult to reach Petrograd according to the time-tables. This, however, was not 
considered as serious, and I crossed the river in a sledge — ^there is no railway 
connection — ^the temperature being at — 40** F. ( — 40° C). As there was no wind, 
the cold was much less biting than later at Petrograd, where the temperature 
was +5" F. 

At Tomea, the Finnish railway terminus, we were examined by the Russian 
gendarmerie as usual at European frontiers during the war. I had a laisser- 
passer from the Russian Minister at Christiania, and was not even searched, and 
I heard from my fellow-travelers that their examination had also been very 
lenient. The people at the station knew less of what had passed at Petrograd 
than we did. They had not seen the first communique, and the Finnish woman, 
who kept the book-stall at the station, was delighted when I slipped a Swedish 
paper to her, which gave the text of the document. 

The exceptional events and the feverish excitement with which we antici- 
pated the rest of our journey soon dissolved the reserve which more or less 
estranges fellow-travelers, especially in war-time, when you read everywhere: 
"Beware of strangers. Enemy ears are listening to every word!" And we soon 
formed one single discussion club, when we found ourselves in the sleeping car : 
a couple of Finns, a Russian customs officer from the Chinese frontier, who had 
been prevented by the submarines from seeing his wife and family at Geneva, 
and now had to return to Charbin, an American lawyer and his wife going on 
business to Russia, the American consul and vice-consul from Tiflis on their 
way to their posts, a French diplomatic courier, some four or five Norwegians 
and some gentlemen of indeterminable nationality and characteristics. The first 
great question was : were we to reach Petrograd ? The next morning we learned 
that we had passed the express from Petrograd during the night. This gave 
hope. But at the same time strange rumors were circulating: that there were 
new disturbances and strikes at Petrograd, bloodshed at Helsingfors, and a rail- 
way-strike in Finland. At last, early in the afternoon, I got an Abo paper con- 
taining the full official report from the new Government, its composition and 
program, and — through a chance word in a reported speech of MilyukofFs — the 
first intimation of the abdication of the Tsar. During more than an hour I had 
to sit and translate these historic documents to my foreign friends. 

There was great elation but still anxiety, as we steamed southwards. We 
were never sure, on reaching one station, we would get beyond it. However, 
we got to Viborg, the last considerable town on the Finnish side. Were we to 
pass the frontier, too? It was already late at night when we steamed into the 
station of Bielo-Ostrov, where the customs and passport examination takes 
place. Some Russians had come on board the train, and they confirmed the 
reports of mutiny among the marines at Kronstadt and at Helsingfors. Hor- 
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rible things had been going on. A young naval officer told us his life had been 
threatened. "But I was popular with my men, so there was no serious danger 
for me." He carrfed the red badge of the revolution, but it was evident that in 
his heart of hearts he did not really like it. 

Our excitement reached its pitch when we slowly came up to the platform 
at Bielo-Ostrov. We were standing ready with our bags, luggage tickets, pass- 
ports and ever3rthing; the platform was empty, not a human being to be seen. 
Then all of a sudden, the carriage door opens, enters a little dwarf, no taller 
than my writing-desk, and he cries out as he rolls down along the corridor: 
"Liberty is supreme. All the gendarmes are sent to prison to Petrograd. No 
more passports, no customs. Only liberty reigns!" 

He was our herald of the revolution ! And he proved right. The train left 
at once, without any examination at all, and within two minutes we all carried, 
God knows how, red badges in our buttonholes. I got mine from the carriage 
maid, who tore asunder a piece of red flag cloth and freely distributed the pieces, 
and she at once became very communicative: there had been a strike for some 
hours on the railway lines, a strike of pronounced political character. The men 
had insisted on the removal of some high Russian officials in the railway admin- 
istration. As soon as they had obtained satisfaction, they returned to work. 
This accounted for the delays we had had and still had. 

Petrograd at Night 

At half past twelve we were at the end of our journey. I had myself wired 
to a hotel, and the Russian Minister had wired through his Department, that I 
should be met at the station and get accommodations at a hotel — they are all 
more than full — but nobody was there to meet me (I later learned that no wires 
had arrived) and what was worse, there were no taxis, not even a single horse 
and sledge. I was most glad to join the Russian customs officer, who also was 
on the outlook for a room, and he moreover took under his care a young Ameri- 
can electrician, on his way home to the States by Vladivostok and San Fran- 
cisco. We three started together from the Finnish station, which is on the 
western bank of the Neva (no bridge had been blown up) in the outskirts of the 
town, close to the industrial quarters, where the revolutionary movement began. 

The city was altogether quiet. We met some soldiers patrolling the streets ; 
here and there we saw groups of young students with white bands round the 
left arm, bearing in red the letters G. M. (Militia Guard) and a gun thrown 
across the shoulder.- Once or twice we met some persons returning from a din- 
ner-party. Otherwise the streets were as if dead, not a horse and carriage, nor 
a tram. When we had crossed the great bridge, we saw the dreary ruins of the 
big police court on the Lieteny Prospect (one of the main thoroughfares). It 
had been burnt, but otherwise no traces of destruction were to be seen thus far. 
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The popular exasperation had turned against the police and its headquarters. 
Unfortunately some very important documents were destroyed at the same time : 
not only the etats civils, the registers of the population, their age, status and so 
on, but also the archives of the secret police have been destroyed in part, so it is 
now one of the difficult tasks of the iiew administration to trace the agents 
provocateurs, who were everywhere. I heard later from Mr. Keryenski, the 
Minister of Justice, that not only was one of the editors of the Pravda (Truth) 
the organ of the extreme socialists, in the pay of the Okhrana, the secret police, 
but that the police had also one of their representatives on the Central Committee 
of the Cadets, Milyukoff's party. A sharp pruning knife will be necessary to 
remove this excrescence with all its ramifications from Russian life. 

We called at every hotel, at any boarding house which was indicated to us ; 
impossible to find a room, or even an easy-chair. The explanation of this fact 
is that so many refugees from Poland, lately also from Roumania, have filled the 
hotels ; some of the bigger ones have also been turned into hospitals. After two 
hours of weary wanderings, a militia-man took pity on us and led ys to a room 
in a highly ''modest" hotel which served as a sort of resting-place for the patrols. 
There I passed the rest of the night in a corner of a sofa, while the two others 
with a courage I could not muster lay down on a most suspicious looking bed. 

When we turned out early in the morning, in bitter cold, it proved im- 
possible to find breakfast. No coffee-houses were open, no bakers' shops, no 
restaurants; even the lunch counters in the railway station were closed, so we 
had to walk on without any tea or coffee. As we walked back towards the 
station to find our luggage, we saw men, women and children lining up before 
the bakers' shops or the victuallers'. On that day the victualling was very 
difficult. I got lunch at noon, but not a crust of bread before. The next morn- 
ing, after having found a hotel at 6 p.m. on Sunday, after much searching and 
many a weary walk, I got for my breakfast a pot of coffee with sugar, but no 
milk, and one single piece of black bread, and that piece not a large one, fifty 
or sixty grammes. 

But it should be said at once that matters improved very quickly. Partly 
because the scarcity of food was artificially created by the late Government, 
partly because the new administration made an extraordinary effort to feed 
Petrograd, matters soon returned to their normal level. I was told in Finland 
that there were four meatless davs a week in Russia. As a matter of fact, I 
had meat every day during my fortnight's stay, and both at lunch and dinner, 
and there was no difficulty after a few days in having bacon with the breakfast 
eggs, if I preferred. In the hotels I saw only black bread, but in private houses 
I had white bread. The prohibitive regulations were still in force, in the hotels 
no wines, and still less spirits, were to be had. I know that there were great 
difficulties in finding wine in bottles for private persons. 
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But prices were very high, more than double those prevailing at my former 
visits to Petrograd (in 1910 and in February, 1914). To a certain extent this 
rise is balanced to foreigners by the serious depreciation of Russian money. 
Here in Norway the exchange on Petrograd is somewhere between 55 and 60 
per cent of the normal exchange. Paper money is flooding the country, and during 
my whole stay I had not one single Russian coin in my hand, not even a 
copper. I once saw some copper and even one silver coin in the purse of an 
istvostsjik. I have in my possession as souvernirs paper notes of one, two, 
three and five copecks. They are 5x8 cm., but for ten, fifteen and twenty 
copecks stamps without gum were used instead of coins. It is evident that the 
peasants are hoarding the coins; they think them more valuable than the paper, 
of which from bitter experience they are distrustful. In Finland smaller coins 
were used, while, from one mark upwards, paper notes were most to be seen. 
(Finland has its own currency system [a mark = one franc]). It is said that 
several foreigners are buying up Russian notes, speculating in the rise of the 
currency when the crops which are now being hoarded for want of export 
facilities, will be thrown on the foreign market. 

During Sunday I succeeded, as already said, in finding provisional hotel 
accommodation, but rather out of the way, and I was promised a room on 
Tuesday at one of the better hotels in the central part of the town. As I walked 
along the Nevsky during the afternoon, I met a procession of workmen, soldiers 
and women, singing the revolutionary hymn — ^an old song I was told — sung to a 
tune evidently borrowed from the Marseillaise, but in rather a depraved setting. 
The text may be rendered as follows: 

Let us give up the ancient world. 
Let us shake its dust from our feet. 
We want no idol in gold. 
We hate the palace of the Tsars. 
We will go to our suffering brethren. 
We will go to those who are starving. 
With them we execrate the felon. 
And we will challenge him to fight. 
March, march, workmen, forward! 

The procession carried red banners on which was written : "Land and Liberty,'* 
"Down with Autocracy," etc. It was a revolutionary sight, but at the head of 
the procession in the very middle of the street I saw a strange sight : high up on 
a car drawn by a horse a man was standing, turning, turning incessantly his 
cinematograph preparing his "films of the Russian revolution." Then I under- 
stood that I was really a witness of historic events, but also that all danger was 
passed. Petrograd had settled down to civilised life. 
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Causes of the Revolution 



I do not intend to give here a chronological summary of the revolutionary 
events. I presume they will be pretty well known. I shall rather try to give an 
analysis of the revolution as I was able to realize it, on the basis of personal 
observation on the spot, of conversations with political leaders, diplomats, jour- 
nalists, ordinary citizens, and readings in the press. As soon as I had settled 
down in my hotel, I engaged a young woman student, who came every morning 
to translate the papers to me, as I do not read Russian myself. I was most 
fortunate in this respect. She was a wide-awake, intelligent person, was study- 
ing history and politics at the university, and her husband was on the staff of 
the Rietch, Milyukoff's organ, so I had an excellent opportunity of learning 
many things through her, of which otherwise I should have remained ignorant. 
On the other hand, I had several means of corroborating this information. 

I have already said that the revolution was inevitable. I remember very 
well that when at Petrograd in February, 1914, I was told by Milyukoff that the 
Tsar Nicholas had une peur bleue de la guerre, because he very well realized 
that there had been an intimate connection between the war with Japan and the 
ensuing revolution of 1905-06. This dread of the Tsar's was in Mil)rukoff's 
eyes one of the guarantees of European peace, at any rate a security against 
aggressive tendencies on the part of Russia. On the other hand, there was 
then in Russia great apprehension of German and Austrian aggression, especially 
in connection with the negotiations which were to come as to the renewal of 
the Russo-German treaty of commerce, which was to expire in 1917. War with 
the Central Powers was considered as inevitable, and it may have served as an 
argument for war in 1914 that now Russia at any rate had strong allies. 

I was told now in 1917 that there had been divided counsels in the Govern- 
ment of 1914. The majority of the ministers favored war, a minority repre- 
sented by Sazonoff, and the ministers of Finance and of Agriculture, Bark and 
Kriwoshein, were for peace, and the Rietch, which supported the peace policy 
of Sazonoff, was even prohibited for a time. The Tsar was as usual vacillating ; 
fits of seeming restiveness alternated with periods of complete apathy, and as it 
happened his peur bleue de la guerre had no decisive importance. Sazonoff was, 
however, at any rate able to take up an attitude which left the responsibility of 
aggression with the other side. But there is no doubt also that at Petrograd 
— as indeed in all capitals — ^there was a military party pushing towards war. 
The responsibilities for the war are divided, European, but they should evi- 
dently be apportioned in different degrees. 

But when the war came, it was immensely popular in Russia. Slavonic 
nationalism, which was an important element in aristocracy and among the great 
land owners, turned against Austria-Hungary and Germany, who were bent on 
crushing the Slavonic sister state, Servia. The progressive elements saw the 
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immense importance of the dissolution of the league of the three emperors, 
formed around the pactum turpe of the partition of Poland, and which had held 
good for upwards of a century and a half, and no less the great potentialities 
which might flow from the alliance with Western democracy. Their hopes were 
high during the first year of the war, as letters from Efremoff and from 
Milyukoflf at that time testify. They saw in Germany the stronghold of reaction 
and of militarism in Europe, and trusted that its downfall would be followed by 
that of Russian autocracy. It has happened otherwise. But at any rate this 
feeling created a widespread sense of responsibility for the war, of the neces- 
sity of supplementing, as far as in them lay, the shortcomings of the adminis- 
tration and of the bureaucracy. 

Thus was called into being a spontaneous participation in the war work 
from the best and most healthy elements within Russian society. The Associa- 
tion of the Zemstvo's on one side, a voluntary institution formed by the mem- 
bers of the municipal councils of the "Gouverements" consequently by men 
versed in local government and in public affairs, combined with the leaders of 
the great commercial and industrial enterprises to form all sorts of committees 
outside the administration. In a hundred ways they have been able to help and 
to prove their efficiency. When BrussiloflF prepared his great offensive, he had 
of course to secure his rear. Trenches were to be dug for the eventuality of 
a retreat. But he could not use his own soldiers, as their offensive force might 
be snapped, if they knew that positions were prepared for a retreat. Then the 
Association of the Zemstvos at once mobilized 500,000 peasants, who did the 
work. Another general complained that his companies were suffering because 
so many soldiers were called off to become cooks. In a very short time 50,000 
men, not fit for military work, but able to do service as cooks, were put at his 
disposal. In inntunerable ways the industrial committee has helped to organize 
the importation of munitions and of raw materials for the war industries. 

Quietly the direction of Russian life and activity during the war was more 
and more taken over by the middle class itself, and their services appeared all 
the more brilliant against the dark setting of the incapacity, the corruption, not 
to mention the occasional treason, of the old administration. It is, so to speak, 
the leaders of this activity who have now undertaken also the nominal direction 
of Russia. The new premier. Prince Lvoff, was President of the Association 
of Zemstvos. Gutchkoff, Minister of War, Konovaloff, Minister of Commerce 
and Industry, Qiingareff, Minister of Agriculture, have all played leading or 
prominent parts in the different organizations and committees controlling and 
leading the private activity for the war, while Milyukoff, Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, has represented the Russian people before the world, through his work 
in the press or through his numerous addresses abroad during the war. A new 
official Russia was silently in formation. It has now risen, shaking off the feeble 
fetteijs Tsardom, bureaucracy and police were trying to lay on a people pre- 
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pared to work out its own salvation, while the powers of old manifestly proved 
incapable of their task. 

The Duma 

It is impossible to rate highly enough the importance and the influence of 
the Duma in this silent preparation of the momentous revolution of 1917. If a 
better horoscope is undoubtedly to be cast for this revolution than for its prede- 
cessor of 1905-06, it is chiefly because the Duma, through its existence alone, 
has educated Russian public opinion towards common national aims. In the 
Duma the Russian nation has found a common symbol, and through the speeches 
there, especially now during the war, the silent desires and hopes of the masses 
and of the classes have found expression and distinct objects for a national 
policy for a separate peace with Germany, Efremoff, leader of the Progressives 
here. When Mil)aikofF had made his famous attack on Sturmer, an attack which 
led to the Minister's fall and to the abandonment for the time being of the 
policy for a separate peace with Germany, Efremoff, leader of the Progressives 
— ^an intermediary party between the Octobrists and the Cadets, these latter not 
by far a radical party, — made a speech in which he said : "There is little use in 
removing the mushrooms from a rotten trunk, they will sprout again, as soon 
as weather favors. The only efficient cure is to cut down the rotten trunk." 
This is pure revolutionary doctrine. And Keryenski, now Minister of Justice, 
once took for his text the famous sculptural groups on the Anitchkoff bridge 
on the Nevsky, representing four tamers of horses in different attitudes. He 
said : "In the first group you see the tamer dominating his horse ; in the second 
and third groups, the horse is more and more freeing itself from its master ; in 
the fourth group the man is on the ground under the hoofs of the horse, who 
is galloping freely along. The tamer is the bureaucracy, the horse is the Russian 
people. It will know how to obtain its liberation." 

It would be a great mistake to think that the Fourth Duma was an3^ing 
resembling a revolutionary assembly. As will be known the reactionaries and 
nationalists, together with the center, formed a solid majority against any evolu- 
tion even towards parliamentary government; even the Octobrists were against 
ministerial responsibility. But so glaring was the incapacity of the old regime 
that a bloc was formed during the war by all the bourgeois parties, from the 
Cadets to the nationalists, which united on the single aim of pushing on the war 
and silently preparing for the moment when the catastrophe of Tsarism was to 
come. The reactionaries dwindled down to insignificance. Even the notorious 
Purishkevitch, who took service in .the army, joined the bloc, and the still more 
notorious Markoff was pictured in a cartoon sitting sulking in his comer, as the 
"only Russian conservative." This was long before the revolution. The Cadets 
had to make sacrifices in order to keep this bloc together. Thus they voted, and 
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Milyukoif himself spoke, against a proposal to raise the question of ministerial 
responsibility before the Duma. "The time was not ripe." Milyukoff's attitude 
then impaired his popularity with the radical elements, and this fact together 
with his imperialistic attitude with regard to the objects of the war, may com- 
promise his position. As a matter of fact he is rather isolated in the Govern- 
ment. But the bloc was maintained, and the way paved for a united advance, 
when the moment of action was to come. 

It is doubtful whether the Duma would ever have taken an initiative of 
revolution, but the fact that even Rodzianko, the moderate Octobrist president 
of the Duma, was ready to take the chair in the new Executive Committee ; that 
the still more conservative Shulgin was ready to go with Gutchkoff to force 
Nicholas to abdicate, shows how far the conviction of the necessity of a pro- 
found change had spread. Everybody saw that a catastrophe was coming. But 
they did not know when. Would it be during the war or would it be after ? No- 
body was able to tell. But they saw the necessity of preparation, of mobilization 
for the eventuality, so to speak. The Executive Committee was secretly formed ; 
even the ministers were designated long ago. Therefore the decisions could be 
made quickly when the supreme moment arrived. 

Tsardom took upon itself to force matters to an issue. 

Nicholas Romanoff will probably figure in history as no less a tragical per- 
sonality than Louis XVI. Indeed there are several points of resemblance. But 
above all they are like in having had contorts whose influence became fatal to 
them; both partook of the intense unpopularity their wives had incurred. The 
Empress Alexandra has not been wasteful and extravagant as was Marie An- 
toinette; but her connection with the notorious Rasputin, to whom in her hys- 
teria she became quite submissive, sapped the last remnants of loyalty to the 
dynasty. Rasputin's corpse was buried in the Imperial park at Tsarskoie Selo, 
and I was told that when the corpse had been removed to be burnt — in order 
to put an end to this sordid story and to any attempt at beatification of the 
"Starest" — an Ikon (a Saint's image) was found with the corpse, on the back 
of which were written the names: Alexandra, Olga, Tatyana, etc., — the whole 
of the family. 

But the supreme trait of similarity between the two ill-fated queens is their 
"enemy connection"; Marie Antoinette "Fautrichienne/' Alexandra the German, 
female cousin of Wilhelm, the Kaiser. And unfortunately there is no doubt 
that the Tsaritsa's "enemy connection" was far from innocent. She has not only 
been active in all the tentative efforts for a separate peace; but I was told in 
diplomatic circles that on one occasion an offensive movement, fully prepared, 
had been stopped by a telegram signed by her name. A wireless was in function 
at Tsarskoie Selo, corresponding with Nauen. 

Anybody can see how all this must have killed the last remnants of loyalty, 
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already undermined by the notorious incapacity of the administration to cope 
with the problems of the war. The continual changes of ministers proved the 
vacillation at the head of affairs. Tsarism was evidently tottering to its fall. 

Quern Deus perdere vult, prius dementat. The Government, in an act of 
sheer desperation, added open provocation to its glaring faults and shortcomings. 
By stopping the transport of food to Petrograd, it intended to call forth riots 
in the capital ; they were to serve as pretexts for an adjournment of the Duma, 
for the creation of a practical dictatorship, probably in the hands of Protopopoff 
or of a "strong" general, and lastly for the conclusion of a separate peace. 
Ef remoff told me that one was on the track of a telegram to this effect : "Almost 
all transports to Petrograd stopped. Everything goes well." Under it the sig- 
nature of a minister. 

The form which the provocation took called in the element which made the 
revolution. The Duma would perhaps have been capable of a coup d'Etat — 
and Ef remoff told me that in fact this had always been the favorite h)rpothesis, — 
only the proletariat are willing to pay with their lives. And the proletariat 
found an associate in the garrison of Petrograd. These two facts are of capital 
importance; the latter gave the victory to the revolution; both together deter- 
mined the democratic character of the eventsj and it seems as if this character- 
istic has come to stay. The democratic elements have been very strong in the 
revolution itself, and these forces are organizing themselves in order to main- 
tain their influence. 

The troops at Petrograd combined with the workmen, refused to shoot on 
the people and turned their guns against the police. The explanation of this 
extraordinary fact is to be found in the composition of these troops. They were 
not real garrison soldiers ; they were partly older reserve soldiers, recently called 
to the colors after having passed years in their villages, partly young recruits 
who had not yet undergone the influence of the barracks. They were really a 
peasant democracy, who through their stay in the regiments had developed a cer- 
tain class feeling, not as soldiers, but as peasant laborers having interests in 
common with the Petrograd proletariat, among whom many of them probably 
have found friends or relatives from their own villages. When ordered to fire 
on the people, they immediately protested and fired on the police instead. And 
the two popular forces then turned to the Duma, as the representative of the 
Russian nation, asking the national assembly to take the lead which had fallen 
from the hands of the Government. 

In order to cooperate, the soldiers and workmen organized their Council, to 
which each regiment and each factory sent a delegate. Through an executive 
committee and a delegation, they opened negotiations with the Duma, whose 
Executive Committee, as stated above, was ready to act. 
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Keryenski 

The central figure in this situation became the Duma member for Saratoff, 
Keryenski, a young barrister. This remarkable man is the leader of the "revolu- 
tionary socialists," — in so far a misnomer, as they are revolutionary only as 
the word applies to the method of their action. As long as the autocracy existed, 
they approved of terroristic attempts. After the revolution, they declared for 
parliamentary action and popular propaganda alone, and one of Keryenski's first 
decrees as Minister of Justice has abolished capital punishment. In their pro- 
gram they can hardly be said to be socialists; it is rather an agrarian party, 
aiming at the creation of a class of small proprietors, and most of their adherents 
are peasants and land laborers, while the workers of the towns rally round 
Cheidze, who is an orthodox Marxist, and whose program appeals to the indus- 
trial working man. 

Keryenski has been the link between the bourgeois Duma and the soldiers' 
and workmen's delegates. Through his unique eloquence and moral courage, 
he has been able to exert an enormous influence during these first difficult weeks, 
and the continued success of the revolution will to a very large extent depend on 
his personal authority. It is therefore a matter of very grave concern that his 
health is far from good. He is suffering from tuberculosis of the kidneys, one 
of which has been removed — ^alas very late; for the Russian surgeons had not 
discovered what was really the matter; it was during a visit to Finland that the 
very serious state of his health was discovered and the necessary operation 
undertaken. 

He is sitting in the new Government as the representative, but at the same 
time as the hostage, of democracy. It would be most difficult to find a substi- 
tute, and every well-wisher for Russia will hope and pray that he may be spared 
for the great mission awaiting him. He made an extraordinary impression on 
me during my conversation with him ; a soul of fire, sincere and truthful to 
himself, at the same time a powerful intelligence, and a born leader. His powers 
of work are said to be extraordinary. 

His associates in the Government are all exceptionally able men, — perhaps 
with one exception, Tereshtshenko, the Minister of Finance. He is quite a 
young man, hardly thirty, a multi-millionaire from Kieff, owner of a big indus- 
try created by his father. He has been selected, partly at any rate, because he 
represents the Ukrainians, while all the other ministers are Great Russians, as 
the endings of their names show. 

Most of the ministers are Cadets: MilyukofT, Rodicheff, Minister for Fin- 
land, Shingaryeff, NekrasofF, Minister for Communications, — the latter the most 
advanced radical. The premier, Prince LvofF, and Professor Manuiloff , Minister 
of Public Instruction, also belong rather to this party, while KonovalofF is a 
Progressive, Gutchkoff and Godneff, th? Comptroller General, arc Octobrists, 
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and V. N. Lvoff, the procurator of the General Synod, is standing still more 
towards the right. There is nothing radiqal nor subversive about this govern- 
ment. As already remarked, it has rather an imperialisfic element in Milyukoff 
and Gutchkoff. But by the irresistible force of events they are pushed towards 
a pronounced democratic policy and towards a republican constitution. They 
see, for the time being, no other solution ; their adherence must be considered as 
quite sincere, but it is probably not without a certain regret and apprehension 
that they look towards the future. And their attitude will probably be still 
more skeptical, when the big social problems will be at issue, especially the 
agrarian question. 

The big crown with the imperial eagle which adorned the facade of the 
Winter Palace was first covered by the revolutionary red cloth — now the national 
color; some days later it was wholly removed, a small red flag on a little stick 
figuring in its place. No return to monarchy should be possible. 

Chief Factors of the Present Situation 

The first . question which offers itself in this connection is whether there 
is any possibility of reaction. Is Tsardom deeply rooted in the Russian people? 
Will the nobility, will the army, will the clergy, will bureaucracy, rally round it, 
and will they be able to exercise any influence on the masses? Dr. Emmanuel 
Nobel, the nephew of the famous inventor and donator, and now head of the 
big house Fr^res Nobel, an able man with a very wide outlook, said to me: 
"There are no other people mourning for the Tsar than those who were draw- 
ing pensions from the civil list, and perhaps some sentimental old women." 
This may be a somewhat extreme statement. But it really seems as if Tsar- 
dom's roots have been torn loose to an extraordinary degree, ^t is of course 
possible that if the "classes," the vested interests, are exposed to very harsh 
treatment in the course of the next few years, they may then rally round a sort 
of legitimist banner. But there are no signs that the monarchists will be able 

to muster another Vendee, or that k Russian Malesherbes will stand forth — if 

* 

need be, — to defend his late master. 

The nobility, the great land owners, must of necessity look with misgivings 
to the future ; the agrarian problem can not be solved without some sacrifice on 
their part. But Tsardom has not always been working in their exclusive interests 
either. Alexander the Second's liberation of the serfs, Stol)rpin's land laws 
attacked their immediate interests. They will form a conservative element, but 
they are not sure to be legitimists. 

As to the army, the incapacity and the treason of the dynasty during the 
war have put an end completely to loyalty in the ranks, and also among the 
officers. Not only the Petrograd garrison but also the army as a whole, is first 
of all patriotic, anti-German. And the dynasty has been known as pro-German. 
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A foreigner, especially one who has been living in a Roman Catholic country 
like Belgium, will anxiously ask concerning the influence of the clergy, both with 
respect to their feelings for the old order of things, and with regard to their 
influence on the villagers, more especially on the peasant women, if the Republic 
were to give them a vote. The Russians had no misgivings in this direction. It 
is true that the clergy of an established and endowed Church have always had the 
greatest respect for "the powers that be," and it may not therefore be so sur- 
prising that, immediately upon the abdication of the Tsar Nicholas, the clergy 
bowed to the new Government and left his name and that of his family out of 
the prayers in all Russian churches; instead came threefold prayer for Holy 
Russia. 

The telegraph is a wonderful discipliner of a nation. There are no longer 
lost corners of a country where the past may linger, forgotten and unobserved 
for years, awaiting the favorable opportunity for a rush for power again. On 
the other hand, the confessional, this stronghold of the Roman Catholic Church, 
does not play any important part at all in Russia : the priest would never, accord- 
ing to the Russians themselves, be able to play the same part in the Russian 
village as Monsieur le Cure is playing in the Belgian or in the French country- 
side. The "pope" is a poor man, living with and for the peasants ; he has hardly 
any class feeling as a priest. 

Finally, as to bureaucracy, it will of course be willing to serve its old master, 
if it sees any advantage in so doing. But Russian bureaucracy, I was told, is as 
a class a proletariat, badly paid, therefore corruptible; but without any feeling 
of devotion at all to the patron's person. As le convcntionnel, nay, le rigicide — 
as Fouche served Napoleon and later even the Bourbons, as they had served 
Danton and Robespierre before, because it was natural to them to serve, pro- 
vided they were paid for their services; likewise the chinovnik will probably 
serve the new regime, whichever it may be. It is only due to him to add that 
of course in both cases he will have the legitimate feeling of serving Russia. 

There is then no immediate likelihood of any monarchist reaction, pro- 
vided of course that no unforeseen events — s, long war with serious defeats, a 
violent revolution with extreme social reforms — trouble the development. It 
seems as if the Romanoffs are finally made away with. 

What is Russia to do with the dynasty? This is a most thorny problem, 
and the fate of Mary Stuart, of Charles the First and of Louis XVI, shows how 
often it has ended in tragedy. Provisionally they will probably be kept under 
strict supervision in Russia. When peace has come, and when the constitu- 
tional problem has received its final solution, they will probably be invited to 
emigrate. 

In a review of the forces now dominating the situation, we have to con- 
sider separately the Duma, the new Government, the Council of Workmen and 
Soldiers, the army and the peasants. 
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Politically, the new Government is supreme and sovereign: everything is 
decided by their decrees, even the regulations for the Constituent Assembly will 
be fixed in this way. To an outsider the political extinction of the Duma is a 
puzzle. There is a juridical reason: the Duma, convoked by the Tsar and — 
according to certain theories at any rate, — not an independent parliamentary 
assembly, but only a sort of consultative body for legislative matters, may per- 
haps be considered as being extinct with the extinction of Tsarism. Efremoff 
said it was a very difficult question to decide whether the Duma was really still 
a legally existing institution. As a matter of fact, the Upper Qiamber, the 
Council of Empire, has altogether ceased to exist. Of course in a revolution 
the doubt might be easily removed through the Duma's constituting itself as the 
representative of the people. But this has not been done, and will not be done 
for a plain political reason : the Duma in its present composition is too reaction- 
ary a body to be able to cooperate officially in the work of the revolution. Its 
decisions would not be tolerated by the democratic forces now so strong. There- 
fore the Duma has no official sittings. The members are meeting in conference. 
Its Executive Committee is in close cooperation with the Government, and most 
of its members are delegated to control the administration, both central and 
local, to go to the front in order to address the soldiers, to supervise the imperial 
family, etc. But above all the Duma is exercising a representative function. 
It plays the part of the constitutional monarch in a parliamentary state; the 
Duma is the symbol of national unity ; to it the regiments are coming to receive 
their benediction before leaving for the front. The large Catharina Hall in the 
palace of the Duma was resounding with patriotic speeches and with the Mar- 
seillaise, while Rodzianko and the other members of the Executive Committee 
received deputations and addressed processions. 

Enough has been said as to the personal ability of the new Government. 
It has from the beginning had the character of a coalition Government, and this 
will be still more pronounced, if, as some papers here announce, two more 
socialists besides Keryenski have been nominated. One of these, Plekhanoff, is 
a very able man, and what is important just now, he is for an energetic prose- 
cution of the war. The other socialist minister is unknown to me. 

The Workmen's and Soldiers' Council 

The entrance of these two new ministers in the Government is a symptom 
of the growing influence of the Workmen's and Soldiers' Council. It is neces- 
sary to say some words on this institution, which is of a pronounced revolu- 
tionary character, both in its origin and its organization. It was created at the 
very beginning of the revolution, each regiment or battalion, each factory send- 
ing a delegate to it. The Council soon swelled to such dimensions — at times 
between 1,500 and 2,000 — ^that it became unmanageable. An Executive Com- 
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mittee was created, but this organ too became too big — ^about 100 members. At 
last a delegation of five was put at the helm, especially to cooperate with the 
Government. 

It is evident that this organization must be a very loose one. And the 
bourgeois papers have not been slow in attacking the Council on this basis. 
Several of the members, and those the most loud-voiced, are neither workmen 
nor soldiers, but professional socialist leaders, like the advocate SkobeleflF. The 
Rietch asked one day, in a very pointed article, from whom the different mem- 
bers had their powers; some light and some public control might be healthy, it 
was added. As a matter of fact, and quite naturally, the Council members would 
hardly all of them be able to point to unchallengeable warrants. And its repre- 
sentative character is being seriously impaired: many industrial workmen, after 
having got their eight hour day, no longer meet ; the soldiers are more and more 
leaving for the front. The membership is at the best a changing one, and the 
institution in general of an exceptional character. It might therefore be sup- 
posed that in the long run it would perhaps be superseded. 

There are, however, some conditions which will probably work for its main- 
tenance. As already said, the workmen and soldiers have paid for the revolu- 
tion; they know this and they wish to insist on a right of control. Besides the 
movement for organization of like councils has spread through all Russia, and 
even through the army. It seems as if there will be a sort of national basis, 
which though imperfect, will of course prop up the mother Council. Finally the 
stream of exiled revolutionaries now returning to Russia, whose names have 
been hallowed by their courage and sufferings, and who on their arrival in 
Russia at once rally to the Council, will add new luster to its otherwise waning 
consideration. It must also be said that this institution perhaps is a safety valve, 
through the opportunity it offers for public discussion. The fact that the dele- 
gation of five is cooperating with the Government, must also inspire a certain 
feeling of responsibility. On the other hand, the conviction is very strong among 
the democrats and socialists forming the Council, that the Government must be 
controlled and kept to its task of pursuing a clear democratic policy. There is 
here matter for serious conflicts, and the path of the revolution is certainly beset 
with difficulties. But there are also signs pointing to the possibility of a slow 
liquidation of these difficulties, and the latest news from Russia before this 
writing (April 20) is of very good augury. It seems as if the Council is pre- 
pared to leave the whole direction of affairs in the hands of the Government. 
About the special question of the leanings within the Council towards a separate 
peace, I shall say some words further on. 

The Army 

I come next to the army, an all-important factor in the present situation. 
It was the Petrograd garrison that determined the course of the revolution itself. 
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and it will be remembered that the program of the new Government stated as 
one of the conditions of the settlement that the troops now forming the Petro- 
grad garrison shall remain there. This was a means of security to the new 
order of things, as these troops could be relied upon ; it was also a privilege to 
the troops. Among these soon spread a certain spirit of anarchy, mistaken ideas 
of applying democratic ideas to military organization. The soldiers would not 
salute their officers, which was of small importance; they obtained the right of 
smoking everywhere — still more innocent ; but they also insisted on electing their 
officers, which might have been dangerous, especially during war. These ideas 
began spreading to other parts of the army, and the generals at the front began 
to be afraid that the discipline might give way, and that in the face of the enemy. 

This danger was so evident that it carried its own remedy in itself. The 
Government, moreover, with great adroitness used the danger as a means to 
rally round it the whole of public opinion. On March 21/8 the Rietch pub- 
lished a leading article (really written by Milyukoff) which in very serious 
words pointed to the danger of the Riga front being attacked. It was evident 
to everybody able to read between the lines, that if the danger had been very 
grave, they would not have dared to speak so openly about it. But on the simple 
minds the effect was immediate. The cry "Hannibal ante muros" soon resounded 
everywhere, in all orations, in all the press leaders. Duma members were dis- 
patched to the front to insist on unity and on military discipline. This was most 
urgent. At Kronstadt and at Helsingfors especially, the marines had committed 
most deplorable excesses. 

The salutary effects of the new movement were soon evident. The troops 
at Petrograd began to ask to be sent to the front, and it was settled that the 
regiments should be used as recruiting and training bodies, while the men form- 
ing them were dispatched to the active army. I saw thousands of young recruits 
being trained before the Wintpr Palace and on the Champ de Mars, while a con- 
tinual stream of regiments were marched through the streets, their bands play- 
ing the Marseillaise and the red banners carrying inscriptions like these: "Con- 
fidence in the Provisional Government"; "The War to be waged for a Peace 
worthy of Russia." The men began saluting the officers in the street, and the 
workers in the munition factories resolved to work extra hours, in order to make 
up for the shortcomings of the war industry. 

There is no doubt that when at the end of March (new style) I left Petro- 
grad, the Government was much more firmly seated in its saddle than a fort- 
night before. Both Keryenski and Milyukoff said to me: "The most critical 
moments have passed." And the Swedish socialist leader Branting, an excep- 
tionally able and intelligent man, who has just been here after having passed his 
Easter holiday at Petrograd, confirms my impression. Branting had been much 
more in the circles of socialist workmen and soldiers than myself. His estimate 
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of Keryenski was extraordinarily high. The fate of Russia's future would 
chiefly hang on this young man. 

Problems of the Future 

The first problem which had to be solved was the re-victualling of Petro- 
grad. If the capital was again placed in danger of famine, new riots would be 
inevitable. I have said that great progress was observed under this head during 
my stay already, partly of course because the scarcity had been artificially created. 
In the city itself great stores were discovered, in part in the houses of the late 
ministers. 

The provision problem, both for the towns and for the army, is chiefly a 
question of transportation; besides the maximum prices, recently introduced, do 
not tempt the producers to sell, especially because of the depreciation of Russian 
money. Nekrasoff and Chingareff between them have a very complicated problem 
to solve. Perhaps American and English specialists may help to create a new 
method in the administration of Russian railways. Some lines are already run 
by Englishmen. 

The Constituent Assembly 

The next big question, besides the prosecution of the war, is the organization 
and the convocation of the Constituent Assembly. 

The Government program says the Assembly was to meet "as soon as 
possible." I suppose the ministers are likely to put the stress on the last word. 
Indeed, I hardly spoke with one bourgeois politician without his shaking his 
head over the impossibility of coordinating the working of this Assembly with 
the active prosecution of the war. They therefore sincerely hope to see the 
end of the war in the autumn. But if the end does not come, they are likely 
to insist on the necessity of postponing the Assembly. On the other hand, the 
more extreme elements wish to strike the iron while it is hot, and the last 
proclamation from the Council requests the immediate organization of the As- 
sembly. The premier, Prince Lvoff, has said it was to meet within a period of at 
least three, at most six months. The problem is not only one of organization: 
for instance, how are the soldiers at the front to vote, the vote being not only 
the act of putting a ballot in a box, but a method of contributing to form a real 
public opinion on a series of very grave questions ; but there is also the serious 
difficulty of having a deliberative Assembly sitting discussing intricate constitu- 
tional and social problems, while the greatest war in history is being waged at 
the frontier. Indeed, it is highly to be desired that the bloodshed might come 
to an early end, if for no other reason, lest the future of Russia should be 
compromised. 

As to the future constitution, there is officially and outwardly absolute 
unanimity: the cadets, even the progressives, have put the democratic republic 
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on their program. Indeed, no sane politician, at the present juncture, considers 
any other solution as possible. Monarchy, and especially the dynasty, are com- 
promised beyond remedy ; none of the Grand Dukes is to be thought of as Tsar, 
because it would imply dangerous family connections. But bourgeois politicians 
are far from enthusiastic republicans. They see the danger in such an enor- 
mous empire passing at one single step from an autocracy to a republic, and they 
are not blind to the advantages of monarchy, as a symbol of the unity and the 
indivisibility of the nation. This does not imply any sentimentalism towards the 
little father, and I was told that the existence of this sentiment even among the 
peasants was greatly exaggerated. There was only cool political calculation in 
it. Efremoff went to the length of saying to me: "If we only had had a very 
popular general — '* This would seem a most dangerous experiment. And I 
know that Milyukoif and other cadet leaders reluctantly approved of the republic 
being admitted to their program. 

I imagine that the solution contemplated is a sort of federal republic, based 
on the nationalities and races within the enormous empire as constituent parts, 
probably supplemented with local divisions in the Great Russian provinces. This 
solution, more or less on Aiherican lines, can, as in the United States, be com- 
bined with a strong executive power. It sounds like a prophecy that the Ameri- 
can constitution has sometimes been defined as a "tsaristic" republic. 

Already the governmental program had outlined large liberties of speech, 
of association, even of strike — the .first instance, I believe, in history. The last 
point is of special importance to the industrial workman, and through his par- 
ticipation in the revolution he has also obtained another advantage: the eight- 
hour day. It is interesting to note that one of the Freres Nobel expressly stated 
that they were delighted with the result of this regime. Its efficiency was better 
than the former one with the long hours, which had tempted to passivity and 
even to sabotage. 

The Agrarian Problem 

These problems of industry are, however, not by far so important to Russia 
as the all dominating agrarian problem, which will absorb a great part of the 
activity and the interests of the Constituent Assembly. In his heart of hearts, 
every Russian is an agriculturist, in his dreams a landed proprietor. "Land and 
Liberty," was written on every second red banner. The soldiers, peasants them- 
selves or peasants' sons, voiced this desire, and everybody realized that it had 
to be satisfied on a very large scale. 

The state of the Russian countryside during the war is very curious, and in 
a certain respect an unexpected one. The absolute prohibition of vodka — very 
strictly executed; in the Petrograd hotels I saw no stronger drink than kvass, a 
sort of ginger beer — has stopped the chief expense of the peasants toward 
luxury; the soldiers' wives and mothers receive governmental support; the 
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absence of workmen creates a great demand for laborers, with a consequent rise 
of wages : all this combines to create an unknown prosperity in the villages. The 
peasant girls were able to buy a greater number of those gowns which, hanging 
new and not yet used in the large wardrobe, are to impress their suitors. They 
were now said to decline work offered to them with the remark: "I have got 
gowns enough." The peasants, among them the soldiers, on returning from the 
front or from captivity, will be able to buy land. On the other hand, the great 
landowners are often unable to work their fields because of the scarcity of labor. 
They will therefore be willing to sell land. So far all seems well. The danger 
is that there may be ideas of the laborer's right to own the land he now tills. 
There will be hot debates about the principle of expropriation and its applica- 
tion. The landowners will say: Why shall landed property alone be considered 
as more or less liable to confiscation? Why not as well the industrial plant, or 
personal property? Fortunately, immense tracts of land will be at the disposal 
of the nation in the form of public domains or of land belonging to the monas- 
teries. Here thousands on thousands of peasants can be made proprietors with- 
out any great difficulty, and means can perhaps be found of financing also the 
transfer of private land from the great owners to small holders. Everybody, 
however, will see the great seriousness of this problem and its bearing on the 
future of Russia. In this new class of small farmers new Russia will find the 
basis of its democracy, just as the French Revolution found it for France. 

When now I pass to the racjal and nationality problems, I approach already 
the numerous questions hanging on the problem of peace and war. 

The Government program proclaimed the abolition of all disabilities for 
racial and religious reasons. This principle, loyally executed, will automatically 
take away the sting in the otherwise so thorny questions of delimitation within 
the Empire, especially in the west, where on the wide plains the diflferent na- 
tionalities, Poles, Ukrainians, Lithuanians, Ests and other Baltic races, merge 
imperceptibly one into the other, or in the Caucasus, where the motley diversity 
is as great. No doubt, however, there will still be great difficulties in this respect, 
and more especially this will be the case with the Jews. I had no special oppor- 
ttmity of studying the Semitic problem, and therefore shall only give one piece 
of information, which shows on one hand, its acuteness, on the other, the appre- 
hensions as to the future. 

The leading inspirer of the Cadets is said to be an Israelitic Petrograd bar- 
rister, Vinaver, a close friend of MilyukoflF's and an exceptionally able man. 
The Government had nominated him a Senator, member of the High Court, but 
he declined, because he would not expose the revolution to the risk of being 
dubbed a "Semitic machination." Generally the Jews took up an attitude of great 
reserve. Pogroms were still considered as possible. 

To return to the problems of nationality, there are two questions under this 
head which require special treatment, namely, Finland and Poland. 
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Finland 

The complete liberation of Finland, the reverse of all laws and decrees 
issued contrary to the Finnish constitution, and the proclamation of the right 
of the Finnish people to decide, through their own representatives, the future 
relations bjgtween Finland and Russia, was on one hand the fulfillment of an 
old pledge from Russian liberals to the Finns. Especially Milyukoff, Rodicheff, 
now Secretary of State for Finland, and Stakhovitch, now Governor General, 
had engaged themselves strongly on this line. It was, moreover, a sort of morn- 
ing gift to Western Democracy, which has always taken a special interest in 
progressive Finland. And it was, last, but not least — ^a stroke of generous and 
far-sighted policy against the German machinations in Finland, which surely 
in certain contingencies might have been extremely dangerous; Finland is the 
glacis of Petrograd. 

It is no secret that during the war numerous young Finns have crossed the 
frontier to go to Germany, where hundreds of them have been trained as officers 
to lead an eventual Finnish insurrection. It is said that thousands of young men 
in Finland itself have been equipped in secret for military service: two pairs 
of boots, a winter coat, a gun, etc. But it was understood that no movement 
was to be initiated if the Germans did not succeed in throwing artillery across 
the Gulf of Finland. Hence the extreme importance of the Riga front. 

This movement chiefly found its adherents among the Swedish party in 
Finland, a political fraction decidedly on the wane, but still important because 
of its strong intellectual and economic position. However, only part of them 
favored this policy of despair, which really amounted to a driving out of the 
devil by Beelzebub. Some adherents were also said to have come from the 
"Old Fennomans," a conservative party which often has been very weak- 
kneed towards Russia. Their belief in authority as the supreme prop of social 
life may have brought some of them to admire the Prussian spirit. 

The generous action on the part of the new Government doubtless has re- 
moved the ground from under this movement. It is explicable, however, that 
these ideas did not die at once; some may still nourish them. But I was told 
during my short stay at Helsingfors and in my subsequent conversations with 
Dr. Torngren, a very active and intelligent Finnish politician and publicist, 
during our common journey to Sweden, that what remained of this way of think- 
ing in Finland, might be considered as a negligible quantity. 

I saw some of the members of the new Finnish Government, among them 
Mr. Tokoi, the first socialist premier of any European country. As he does not 
speak Swedish, and myself not Finnish, we conversed in English, he having 
passed thirteen years in Canada as a carpenter. After his return to Finland, he 
became the head of the national federation of trade unions, and this activity pre- 
pared him for political life. His authority Is great also outside his own party. 
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He . was chiefly concerned about the problem of re-victualling the country, 
I also saw an old friend of mine, Professor Setala, leader of the Young Finns, 
now Minister of Public Instruction, There is no doubt that the best intentions 
prevail, both on the Finnish and the Russian side, of arriving at a working ar- 
rangement between the two countries. On the Russian side the presence of 
Rodicheff, of Stakhovitch as Governor General, with Baron Korff, a jurist of 
wide knowledge and a European outlook, as the Governor's aide de camp, 
guarantees this. And the Finns very well see the realities of the problem : that 
Russia and Finland are indissoluble for plain geographical reasons. It would 
be sheer insanity for Finland to rely on the support of Germany, from which 
it is divided by the sea, while Russia dominates its entire land frontier to the 
east, and the Russian capital is situated at a distance of some few miles. More- 
over, Finnish industrial merchandise and dairy produce are dependent on the 
Russian market. 

But the Finns do not desire their country to be merged in the Russian Em- 
pire as one of its constituent parts. They demand a separate existence, a Fin- 
nish state at Russia's side, united with the Empire through a sort of loose union, 
giving to Russia only the direction of foreign affairs. The problem is a delicate 
one, besides entirely new in the history of constitutional law, if Russia is to 
become a republic ; and as the Finns are a difficult race to treat with, tenacious, 
sometimes revengeful, it may tax the powers of statesmen on both sides. 

Poland 

The proclamation from the Russian Government to the Poles is the highest 
bid made during the war for the sympathies of this people, who after a tragedy 
of more than a hundred years, can at last look forward with certainty to a 
future of political independent life for part, if not for the whole of the race. 
This bid is not only a clever diplomatic device, made to win the sympathy of the 
Poles ; it is a sincere application of the principle of nationalities. The Russians 
of course wish to see a reunited Poland, including the Polish — ^but not the 
Ukrainian — ^part of Galicia, the whole of Posnania and the Polish parts of 
Silesia and West Prussia. Only this enumeration suffices to show what prob- 
lems will be raised in connection with this program. Germany is far from enter- 
taining any idea of this sort. But if an independent Poland were formed, say 
out of Russian Poland and Western Galicia, it would certainly exercise a most 
powerful attraction on the Poles in the Prussian irredenta. It is incompre- 
hensible how Austria and Germany have been capable of creating their "King- 
dom of Poland" after the experience of Austria with an Italian and a Servian 
irredenta. The need for Polish soldiers must have been enormous indeed. 

Many will of course doubt the sincerity of Russia in giving full freedom of 
action to the Poles as to the future of their new state. I had an opportunity 
of discussing the question with Efremoff, now a member of the Executive 
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Committee, consequently in close touch with the Government, and his opinion 
was that after all an entirely independent Poland would perhaps represent the 
best solution for Russia. A buffer state might be useful against Germany, 
though he saw the danger of the absence of military frontiers, if the principle 
of international anarchy were still to prevail. But he moreover added that a 
complete severance from Poland would present certain inner advantages to 
Russia. Polish nobles had bought land in Russia, and they were hard masters 
to the Russian peasants. Many Poles had obtained high situations in Russian 
administration, and after a very short time their offices had been filled with 
Poles. It is curious to observe this animosity against a seemingly subject race 
which has been able to obtain a superior social position. There are parallels 
in the relation between English and Scots, between English and Irish. 

It goes without saying that full separation would raise most difficult prob- 
lems — Polish industry is dependent on the Russian market; a tariff arrange- 
ment would at any rate be necessary. A connection between Poland and Ger- 
many would spell economic ruin" to Polish industry, as it could not withstand 
German competition. For this reason alone no Pole in his senses can have 
seriously entertained the idea of looking westward. 

In any case, whether the solution is to be one of complete separation, or 
one of a connection with Russia, there will be the most difficult problems of 
delimitation. While the Poles probably will demand both Ukrainian and 
Lithuanian land, as having belonged to their ancient kingdom, Russia will insist 
on these provinces forming part of the new republic, and these people are likely 
to prefer the latter solution. Polish domination was always unpopular; the 
Russians are much more easy-going. I should add that I have had no oppor- 
tunity of discussing these questions with the Poles themselves, and it is evident 
that they will have something to say in the matter. 

Problems of War and Peace 

War provoked the revolution in Russia. The menace from the enemy dis- 
ciplines the revolutionary elements, obliging them to rally round the Govern- 
ment. In both respects the war may be considered as a boon to Russia: the 
country has had a return for its enormous sacrifices. But it is evident to all 
who know history that a long continued war would prove fatal to the revolu- 
tion and to the work of liberation and reorganization within. A Napoleon might 
be born in Russia, too. 

In Russia, — the wish may be the father of the thought, — nearly everybody 
I spoke to believed in an end of the war in the course of this year. Mil3rukoff 
predicted it with the greatest assurance. I had not the courage to express my 
doubts on this point. I am afraid we may still be in the middle of this terrible 
tragedy. 
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There is no doubt that Russia is still able, — from an exclusively military 
point of view, — to prosecute the war. Its offensive powers are impaired through 
lack of munitions and guns. But the new regime has at any rate done away 
with the artificial impediments created by the late Government and the dynasty, 
and Russia still disposes of great reserves in man-power — it was said about 
forty divisions, at least one million of fully trained men besides the young 
recruits now being trained, and one year gives another million — ^and in officers ; 
especially there is a large reserve of cavalry officers who might be used also as 
leaders of infantry. Besides, a potential reserve is to be found in young culti- 
vated Jews, who have been trained as soldiers, but have not been permitted to 
serve as officers. They would be able — if need be — ^to act as garrison officers and 
in other subsidiary military situations. 

The financial position is of course far from good. The debt is enormous, 
the paper money flooding the country is daily increasing in bulk, and the foreign 
exchange is deplorable, because the exports have practically ceased. But eco- 
nomically speaking, the position of Russia is probably better than that of any 
other European country now at war. Agriculture is Russia's chief pursuit; in 
consequence it is suffering far less than highly industrialized countries like 
Great Britain, Germany or France. It can find within its own borders next to 
everything it may want. The problem is one of transportation and of organiza- 
tion. 

Russia, then, can certainly go on with the war for years still. And its 
present Government is firmly determined to remain true to the London agree- 
ment, and to conclude peace only in common with the other allies. It must not 
be forgotten that the support of the Western Powers was decisive for the very 
success of the "miraculous" revolution ; • that Russia financially is dependent 
on France and Great Britain, tied to them by "golden chains.'' The Government 
and the Duma both are bent on prosecuting the war as one of liberation for 
Europe in general. Russia has freed itself; now Germany and Austria are to 
follow suit. This is a conception common to bourgeois liberals and to socialist 
workingmen. Both regard the two Central Powers as the props of reaction in 
Europe. The middle classes and the peasants moreover consider the war as 
a means of liberation from the commercial domination of Germany, which 
was established by the treaty of 1907. 

There is besides a not unimportant group in Russia which has positive war 
aims, and its spokesman is the foreign minister, Milyukoff. From the begin- 
ning of the war he has proclaimed that it was a vital condition to Russia to get 
the full domination of Constantinople and the Dardanelles. A neutralization 
or internationalization would, according to him, not be sufficient, as in that case 
the Black Sea might become a theater of war, and consequently Russia might 
be obliged to fortify the coasts and build a strong fleet. If Russia got the 
Dardanelles, a fortification on this spot alone would be sufficient. According to 
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Milyukoff, Russia's interest, better than through neutralization, would be served 
by Turkey, or another feeble state, keeping the Straits. 

This line of argument calls for two observations: it reasons on the basis 
of the old order of things in international affairs, and it is decidedly nationalis- 
tic. It altogether waives the interests of Roumanians : this ally of Russia's would 
be completely throttled from a maritime point of view ; it has no other outlet to 
the sea except that on the Black Sea. The Danube would offer no real com- 
pensation. 

It is, however, a great question whether Milyukoff's view is shared by so 
large and powerful sections of Russian public opinion that it will become a 
national demand on the part of Russia, provided of course that the dice of war 
fall so as to enable Russia to enforce its claim in this respect. Keryenski told 
me that the Government as a whole was content with neutralization. "Miljrukoff 
does not dare to raise this question now." He has done it later, though, in an 
interview given to the press, and here he also raised the question, which plays 
so prominent a part in the note of the Allies of January 11, of a reconstruction 
of the Danube monarchy, an erection of a Czecho-Slovak state, the agrandize- 
ment of Servia and of Roumania. I do not quite understand the origin of this 
interview — I wonder whether it was not given to the press some time ago, and 
its publication delayed for some reason. For it is really completely overruled 
by the all-important Declaration of the Government, signed by Prince Lvoff, 
and published on April 11. It is here expressly stated that "Free Russia does 
not aim at the domination of other nations^ nor will it deprive any people of its 
legitimate heritage nor occupy foreign territory, but that its ambition is to create 
a lasting peace on the basis of the independence of the nations and their full 
and free disposal of their own destinies." This implies that it must be left 
to* Czechs and Slovaks, to Serbs and Roumanians, to decide themselves how they 
can best work out their proper salvation. 

I have the very strong impression from my numerous conversations both 
with political men and with ordinary men and women in Russia, that nobody's 
heart is throbbing quicker at the thought of the Dardanelles flying the Russian 
flag, or of orthodox service being celebrated in Agia Sophia. The same thing 
can certainly be said, and with stronger emphasis, as to the future fate of 
Austria-Hungary. Most Russians were of opinion that Russia had won so 
immensely through its revolution that it could now forego all imperialist dreams ; 
Russia was to be a factor for peace. It is the same line of argument which is 
running through the Government Declaration. 

It is evident that this document is the outcome of negotiations between the 
Government and the Council of Workmen and Soldiers. It is virtually a com- 
promise. On the one hand, it indirectly condemns Milyukoff's nationalist pro- 
gram ; on the other, it still more strongly protests against any idea of a separate 
peace. 
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The Government says in so many words that "all questions concerning the 
war and its conclusion must be finally settled in close cooperation with our 
allies." A similar declaration has later been issued by the Council of Workmen 
and Soldiers ; they also expressly pronounce against the idea of a separate peace. 

This idea has been mooted from the left wing of the socialists, but it is an 
error to think that it is a separate peace, say between Russia and Germany, or 
between Russia and both the Central Powers, which is proposed. This extreme 
section of the socialists is aiming at a general peace ; and, — what should not be . 
forgotten, — ^peace on a condition which hardly would suit the German or the- 
Austro-Hungarian Government. They demand that the soldiers and workmen 
on the other side imitate their example by making a revolution. This is the con- 
ception underlying the* articles in the extreme socialist paper, the Pravda 
{Truth), "Under their revolutionary red banners, the Russian soldiers should 
go against their German brethren. These will not hestitate to go to meet us 
under the same ensign." This article appeared on March 23. Two or three 
days later, another article explained that the former had been misinterpreted. 
The writer (he was said to be Leonid Anderieff, the author), had meant to 
say that the Russian soldiers should fasten the red flag to their bayonets on 
marching against the Germans; if the Germans did not meet them in the same 
way, they were to use the bayonets. There is here no real foundation for a 
policy. And the Russian socialist, who has fought against the Tsar, sees a still 
greater and more dangerous enemy in Wilhelm. 

The Russian socialists who have lately returned from Switzerland, — Lenine 
is their leader, — have been handicapped by the fact that they were allowed to pass 
through Germany, and it is doubtful whether they will command any serious 
influence. To resume: there seems at present to be no likelihood at all of any 
serious section of Russian public opinion really supporting the idea of a sepa- 
rate peace, and even the conception of a general peace is subordinated to con- 
ditions as to the inner state of things in the Central Powers, which as yet can 
not be said to exist. 

There is no more fascinating problem than to ponder over the moral effect 
on Germany of the Russian revolution. There can be no doubt that it must 
tell seriously on the will to prosecute the war. It must not be forgotten that 
the German people entered the war as one waged against Tsardom and Russian 
barbarism. There is no more a Tsar to fight against. The professional military 
men of course see the revolution as an element of weakness. This was the 
great error of Austria and Prussia in 1792, too. Of course the revolution at 
first provoked disorganization. Stokhod was the result. But it is quite possible 
that Russia may, even from a military point of view, undergo a regeneration and 
its soldiers fight with stronger impulse than before, though our industrialized, 
scientific war bears a different character from that of a hundred years ago. The 
German people at any rate will see no reason to continue a war against a Russian 
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democracy; it is, on the other hand, evident that they now consider England 
as the chief enemy. 

The other psychological effects are of a more subtle order. The Germans 
and in general the peoples of the Central Powers, can not fail to ask why their 
political system is to remain more reactionary than that of the entire world. 
The Easter message of the Kaiser tries to satisfy this craving, but its timid 
proposal of adjourning the question can hardly satisfy. The ever true history 
of the Sibylline books may repeat itself, and he who did not know how to give 
liberally in time, will perhaps see his later offers scornfully refused. At any 
rate the Chancellor's position must be almost compromised. He had to rely, 
against the Tirpitz faction, always dangerous, on the liberal and socialist parties ; 
they have been estranged by the refusal of immediate ffclitical reforms. Beth- 
mann-Hollweg may one day find himself between two chairs. 

Combined with America's entry into the war, with the ever widening circle 
of enemies, with no friends outside the allies, and these partly sulky and dis- 
contented, the impression of the Russian revolution must sap the roots of moral 
fiber in Germany. Of late the tefegrams announce riots in Berlin. One would 
have denied the possibility of a revolution in Germany. Sometimes the un- 
expected happens^ 

Such an event would completely change the face of things. But it would be 
idle to reason on the base of such a hypothesis. 

There is no doubt that great fighting powers are still left in the Germans. 
They will at any rate be capable of stubborn resistance, and last not least, this 
resistance will be fired to violent flames, if the other side insists on extreme 
demands: cession of territory which the Germans consider as German ground, 
and which impartial opinion must own is German; subjection to vexatious re- 
strictions with regard to foreign trade and to colonial expansion. It must be 
the hope of every good European that in this respect American influence will 
be one of moderation and of wise counsel. 

April 20, 1917. 
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PREFACE 

A meeting was held at the Hudson Theater on April 23, 1917, under the 
auspices of the National Institute of Arts and Letters and with the cooperation of 
many societies of Fine Arts and Letters. At this meeting addresses were made 
by the Chairman, Mr. Augustus Thomas, President of the National Institute, by 
Mr. George Kennan, and Mr. Nicholas Murray Butler. An address of congratu- 
lation to the writers and artists of Russia was adopted by acclamation. An 
engrossed copy of the address, signed by a large number of those present, has 
been sent to the American Ambassador to Russia, with the request to communicate 
this to the proper societies in Russia. 

A. H. Thorndike, 
Secretary of the National 
Institute of Arts and Letters. 
June 18, 1917. 



INTRODUCTION 



Remarks of Mr. Augustus Thomas, President, the National Institute of 

Arts and Letters 

This is a meeting called for the purpose of sending to the writers, musicians 
and artists of Russia, the greetings and congratulations of men in the same pro- 
fessions in America upon the success of the Russian people in this great step 
toward the attainment of their liberty. 

The meeting is under the direction of the National Institute of Arts and 
Letters, an association formed under authority from Congress, and holding a 
national charter granted by that body, commissioning the Institute to the protec- 
tion and furtherance of Arts and Letters, and this proposed communication to 
our brethren in Russia falls very properly within our field of duty. The National 
Institute is composed of two hundred and fifty writers, artists, architects, and 
composers. Nearly all of these are also members of societies more definitely 
specialized, and their fellow members in these respective societies, and federations 
have been asked to join in this meeting. They are represented by their officers 
on this platform and in this audience. A general committee of their representa- 
tives met with the Council of the Institute to formulate the address which, at the 
conclusion of the discussion, will be submitted for your consideration and action. 

This general committee arranged the program for the business of this after- 
noon. It was decided to have no music or poetry or dramatic selections, although 
all were offered, as the committee thought the purpose of the meeting was enough 
to carry it through. We shall therefore have no entertainment except such as 
the discriminating may draw from the business of the hour. 

Mr. George Kennan will tell us particularly of the writers, artists and com- 
posers of Russia who have kept alive in the hearts of her people the faith that 
has finally triumphed. More than any other man in America, Mr. Kennan has 
personal knowledge of these Russian patriots, and of their great work. 

President Nicholas Murray Butler will speak upon the broader and more 
basic factors behind this peaceful revolution, and of the common ideal of Democ- 
racy that unites our two peoples. The propriety of assigning this review to 
President Butler is not only in the fact of his wide experience and expression as 
a publicist and a student of national and international tendencies, but because 
those Russians who have found refuge here from time to time, and those of their 
• children who have shown an inclination to the higher education, have gone to the 
great University over which he presides. 



2 INTRODUCTION BY AUGUSTUS THOMAS 

I 

This idea of Democracy which we meet here to encourage and uphold and 
strengthen, is fundamentally opposed to the dogma of the divine right of kings. 
It is not difficult to imagine how that fallacy of divine right grew up. Temporary 
authority coupled with power needed only the addition of mendacity to make the 
ambition successful; and when the tenure of office was for life, lineal descent 
seemed the logical succession. 

Perhaps the greatest stir of opinion contrary to the claim of divine right, 
followed the answer of Him who "spoke as one having authority" and who 
replied "the Kingdom of Heaven is within you." If that were true, the common 
man was nearer the quoted source than were those pretenders in power, bequeath- 
ing it through their scrofulous accolade. The idea moved slowly at first, walking 
upon sandals and circulating by parchments laboriously transcribed, but it moved. 
A seer of sufficient vision, observing Guttenberg fashion his movable type might 
have foretold the proclamation of 76, that "Governments draw their just powers 
from the consent of the governed." 

If he could have seen an old instrument-maker of Glasgow thoughtful over 
the pressure of the vapor in the boiling kettle when he put his spoon over the 
spout, could have seen George Stephenson by the stationary engine in the Corn- 
wall coal mine, studying to give it two driving wheels, and rest them upon rails 
with probable power to propel itself and perhaps draw after it a car ; could have 
seen that miniature painter of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, planning the engine har- 
nessed to a paddle wheel and moving a boat on which it should rest, he could 
have predicted the horseback journey of a week from Virginia to Philadelphia 
superseded by the railway of a few hours, and the ocean voyage of two months 
compressed to the steam trip of a week. And by similar observation and fore- 
sight a witness of Samuel Morse's experiments with his code of dots and dashes 
for telegraphic communication might have prophesied this present revolution in 
Russia. 

For centuries the world with its continents and seas had lain like a sleeping 
leviathan, breathing with its rhythmic tides, until the shuttles of this ever quicken- 
ing communication, these nerves of steel and electricity with faster and faster 
vibration gave its great pachydermatous bulk the vitality of a galvanized mon- 
goose. 

The message "The Consent of the Governed" has shaken the human pyramid ; 
unsettling, and dislodging the thrones upon its slopes until at last there seems to 
be only this great base of pulsing, communicating hearts, and at the apex one 
crooked sceptre and a blood-stained crown. 

The force in this transformation has been an idea — the idea of Democracy, 
and these men of America whose calling is the expression of ideas, will, through 
their representatives here today, address the men of ideas in Russia. 
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Besides Mr. Kennan and President Butler, the committee invited the atten- 
dance of Mr. Elihu Root, who is announced to head the commission that our 
Government is sending to the new Republic of Russia. Mr. Root is unavoidably 
absent from the city, and therefore sends this letter which with your permission 
I will read to you : 

April 17, 1917. 
My Dear Mr. Thomas: 

I am unfortunate in having to be away from New York on the 23d, so 
that I shall be unable to attend the meeting of the Institute that evening to 
join in greeting and congratulation to the writers and artists of Russia upon 
the great achievement to which they have contributed so signally. They were 
the voice of Russia during the long years in which the Russian people were 
denied opportunity for political expression. Through them were communi- 
cated the impulses of sympathy and hope which made their people one with all 
their fellows in other lands who were pressing on the development of demo- 
cratic self-government and the extirpation of autocrats and dynasties. To 
these men whose vision and lofty courage have inspired the literature and art 
of modern Russia remains the task^-even more critical and exacting — of 
guiding wisely their new free government. The conduct of that government 
has been admirable in its wisdom and self-restraint. Yet, there will be trials. 
Turbulent and untrained spirits within and sinister and corrupt intrigue from 
without will encourage dissension and seek to destroy the new democracy by 
creating those divisions and controversies which paralyze power. Faint 
hearts will be discouraged, and even the wisest will be often in doubt; but 
the power of democracy will prevail. Russia will not divide or be led astray, 
because the unity and stability of a forward-moving purpose will be hers. She 
will not fight her battle with her own self alone. She is one of a great com- 
pany of free peoples who are giving the lie all over the world to the false 
dogmas of autocracy, and are proving the capacity of humble men to rule 
themselves with self-control and justice and respect for law, and to maintain 
their freedom with the power of union and subordination of self. Russia 
will not swing idly in an eddy, but will move on with the world stream, 
impelled by that mighty and irresistible force which urges on the develop- 
ment of thought in our time to the destruction of all autocratic government 
and the creation of universal democracy. Happy men must be our brothers, 
the writers and artists of Russia, to have lived to see the light of this won- 
derful day, and to grasp this opportunity for service. 

I am sure the Institute of Arts and Letters in sending to them mes- 
sages of cheer and hope will truly interpret the feeling of all America. 

With kind regards, I am, 

Always faithfully yours, 

(Signed) Elihu Root. 
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8 ADDRESS BY GEORGE KENNAN 

Some of the older members of the Institute may perhaps remember the poem 
that was known in my boyhood as "The Lay of Pestel," beginning with the lines : 

"Yes, the die is cast; 

The troubled dream of life is waning, 
The gulf will soon be passed, 

The soul immortal joy attaining." 

Of this galaxy of brilliant writers — seventy-eight authors and scientists who 
would have been an honor to any country— -two were hanged; 10 were deprived 
of all civil rights and sent into penal servitude ; twenty-five were exiled to Siberia, 
and forty-one were shut up for various terms in prisons, most of them in solitary 
confinement cells, or in the bomb-proof casemates of gloomy fortresses. 

The two Decembrist poets, Pestel and Ryleief, were hanged; Yakubovitch, 
another poet, went in leg- fetters to the Nertchinsk mines ; Dostoyevsky spent four 
years in the convict prison of Omsk, where he was twice flogged; Korolenko 
was three times exiled to Siberia, twice to the sub-arctic province of Yakutsk; 
and Felix Volkhovsky, Russian translator of Longfellow, after spending six 
years in solitary confinement in prisons and fortresses, lived eleven years in 
Siberian exile, where he lost his wife by suicide and where all of his children 
died except one. 

Such were the perils which the authors of Russia faced when they engaged 
in a fight for liberty that seemed at times to be almost hopeless. 

Of the seventy-six literary men imprisoned or exiled in Russia since the 
revolutionary movement began, I have happened to know personally about one 
quarter. During my investigation of the exile system I made the acquaintance of 
twenty-one, including one historian, one writer on philosophy and morals, one 
university professor, three novelists, three poets, four scientists and eight pub- 
licists and political economists. Eighteen out of the twenty-one were, or had 
been, in Siberian exile and thirteen of them spoke English. Of the characters of 
these twenty-one men I can only say that they seemed to me to represent the flower 
of Russian manhood and culture. I should have been proud of them if they 
had been my brothers, and I still owe to the four who are living, and to the 
memory of the seventeen who are dead, every service that a brother can render. 

The authors who have had the most influence on the revolutionary move- 
ment in Russia are not those with whose works Americans are best acquainted. 
The most prominent of them, perhaps, were Hertzen, Chernishevsky, Pisaref, 
Michaelovsky, Lavrof, Shchedrin and Kropotkin. Most of these writers, how- 
ever, were soon imprisoned, exiled, or forced to take refuge in foreign countries. 
Chernishevsky was banished to the province of Yakutsk and wrote no more; 
Hertzen, Lavrof and Kropotkin were driven abroad; and the rest were more or 
less effectually gagged by the censorship. 
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Fragments, however, of the literary work of all of them were secretly hecto- 
graphed or lithographed, and circulated from hand to hand throughout the 
Empire. In the remotest parts of Siberia I found hectographed manuscripts 
which had been read and passed on until they were almost in tatters. 

Generally speaking, the literature of the Russian revolutionary movement 
was not a literature of whole books. There was no single volume which exerted 
such an influence, for example, as that of "Uncle Tom's Cabin" or **The Impend- 
ing .Crisis" in the United States. Such books could not be printed in any legal 
printing-office, nor could they be easily hidden by the possessor. Every political 
suspect's house was liable to be searched, at any hour of the night, and a book 
was difficult of concealment on account of its bulk. For these reasons the revo- 
lutionary propaganda was mainly carried on by means of pamphlets, flying 
leaflets, hectographed fragments ol books, and thin-paper copies of revolutionary 
journals smuggled' into the Empire from England, Switzerland or France. 

Extraordinary ingenuity was shown in the concealment of this literature, 
both in transit and after it reached its destination. The Russian Government, 
at one time, was compelled to suspend temporarily the importation of all canned 
foods from western Europe, for the reason that Russian authors, living abroad, 
were found to be sending thin-paper leaflets into the Empire in weighted sardine 
tins. It was impossible to tell from mere inspection, whether a tin contained 
leaflets or sardines and if the latter, the opening of the tin impaired, to some 
extent, the usefulness of its contents. Hundreds of thousands of such leaflets, 
originating either in Russia or abroad, were constantly in circulation, and when 
they were found in police searches, as they often were, the possessors, and if 
possible the authors, were imprisoned or exiled. 

For many yeirs this propaganda seemed to affect very little the great mass 
of the Russian people ; but the work of the writers who were carrying it on was 
by no means wasted. The progress of their ideas was slow, but it never ceased. 
As Wendell Phillips once said: "The slow intellectual movement of the masses 
can scarcely be seen, but it is a constant movement. It is the shadow on the dial — 
never still, but never seen to move. It is the tide — it is the ocean — gaining on 
the proudest bulwarks that human art or strength can build. It may be defied 
for the moment, but in the end it always triumphs." 

How completely it has triumphed in Russia we now know, and we have 
met here to-day to send to the authors and artists who have been so largely 
instrumental in bringing about that triumph our cordial greetings, our hearty 
congratulations and our profound respect. 
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Greetings to the New Russia 

By Nicholas Murray Butler 

I could wish that this honorable and difficult task had fallen into other hands 
than mine. The story which Mr. Kennan has just recited out of the wealth of 
his experience, his observation and his participation is but one chapter in the 
long record of political and civil crime that so stirs one*s blood and so causes 
one's gorge to rise that it is difficult to speak in this public presence, as ^ one 
should speak, with restraint and yet with appropriate feeling and appreciation. 
For myself, the events of these last months and years are so much the most 
important happenings in two thousand years of history that I find it difficult not 
only to speak of them, but to think of them, without constant use of superlatives, 
without those comparisons and that emphasis "which often destroy by their very 
strength. And of all these events, of all these happenings, what more stupendous 
than the spectacle of a great national giant, that stretches its huge limbs over a 
seventh of the earth's surface and includes in its population nearly two hundred 
juilHons of human beings, rising to the full stature of a free nation in the midst 
of a world at war, with every danger internal and external threatening, and yet 
with the sacrifice of fewer lives than Mr. Kennan's censor would have sent to 
the gallows or to prison in a single month? This is the triumph of an idea! 
The men of letters and the artists gathered here, who are devoted to the expres- 
sion in their several media of an idea and an ideal, are the first and the quickest 
to recognize the significance of what has happened. 

What has happened is not the framing of a constitution ; none has yet been 
drawn. What has happened is not the success of an armed revolution; there 
has been none. What has happened is not what happened at Whitehall in Janu- 
ary, 1649, or what happened in the Place de la Concorde in January, 1793 ; for 
that has not happened. What has happened is that an idea, slowly germinating in 
the mind of a great people who have been set off by language, by religion, by 
-custom, by barriers of geography from a great portion of the western world, has 
given birth to a new political era for that people and has moved the boundary 
between East and West from the Vistula nearly to the Yellow Sea. 

The great Slavic nation has thrown in its lot with the West. It has given 
expression to the idea which makes the West, the idea which one day will make 
the newest West out of the whole of the immemorial East. That idea is the 
product of philosophy and of letters. That idea has called into being the great 
masterpieces of the poet, of the writer of imaginative prose, of the historian, of 
the seer, of him who works in plastic materials, bending them to spiritual and 
intellectual forms. That idea is the idea of human liberty. There have been 
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attempts — how numerous it would be commonplace to mention — to hold it in 
<:heck, to keep it back ; but like a great, all-powerful, slow-moving, fateful glacier 
it has come down from its fastnesses in the human heart and the human soul, 
watered by the perpetual snows of htmian aspiration, until it is conquering, not for 
destruction but for fruitfulness, all the green valleys which lay spread out before 
its path. 

Perhaps the most potent force in this world to-day is the force of a man of 
letters who has been dead for one hundred and forty years, a man whose philoso- 
phy was absurd, whose knowledge of history was negligible, whose character 
was grotesque, whose contradictions were as numerous as his utterances. But the 
reason why Jean Jacques Rousseau put force and life into the American, the 
French, and the Russian revolutions was that with all his limitations, with all his 
oddities, he preached the gospel of human liberty in ways that ordinary men and 
women could read and understand. If we look back across the troubled genera- 
tions that lie between him and us, we must forgive him for his faults, for his 
absurdities, for his crudities, and take note only of the fact that the idea which 
he was moved to put into so many different literary forms had about it such 
power, such charm, such immortality, that it is carrying his name at this moment 
-around the earth as one of the effective makers and shapers of this spiritual 
rebirth of the Slavic people. Rousseau was a man of letters; and we celebrate 
this far-off genius in this last act, this latest expression, of the current of thought 
which he did so much to direct. For he had not originality enough to invent or 
to discover it; he had simply the power to make it take hold of men and women 
of different speech, of different lands, of different race, of different traditions. 

The center of gravity of the world's interest has shifted, and we now see as 
we could not see a year ago the real meaning of the great military struggle that 
is engaging the manhood and the wealth of the world. As a struggle between 
autocracy and liberty it was anomalous so long as the Tsar and Autocrat of all 
the Russias was found in the ranks of liberty; but now that his people have 
thrown off the domino which they have worn for three hundred years, they stand 
out in their true uniform as another struggling democratic people, marching 
upward toward the light. 

Those of us who remember our history must be careful not to let our 
•enthusiasm outrun our judgment. A great thing is happening; but it has only 
just begun to happen and there are many obstacles, many difficulties, many 
possibilities of error and delay in the path. See how long it has taken the 
English-speaking peoples to build their institutions, and how anxious they still 
are to improve them. See how long it took France, even after her revolution 
had begun, to establish on firm foundation and with common consent a Third 
Republic that was safe from internal corruption and damage. We must not 
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expect Russia to do at once what it has taken England, America, and France 
generations and even centuries to accomplish. The very autocracy under which 
Russians have lived has deprived them of much of the stimulus and the material 
for swift institution-building. Yet they have come late, and they so have the 
advantage of the experience, of the errors as well as of the successes, of those of 
us who have gone before. One lesson they will learn if they look us straight in 
the face, if they look England, and France and America straight in the face ; and 
that is that liberty does not mean license, but discipline. Liberty means self- 
discipline; it means reaching out with the hand of history and the hand of 
philosophy and the hand of observation, and taking into oneself and making one's 
own those principles of conduct, personal and political, those forms of organi- 
zation civic and social, which history justifies and which the con3cience of man- 
kind approves. That is self-discipline, the self-discipline of an individual and 
the self -discipline of a nation. No nation, old or young, Latin or Slav, Anglo- 
Saxon or Teuton, will ever be free until it disciplines itself. To insist upon that 
fact, Mr. President, is perhaps the greatest service we can render our newly 
emancipated friends across the sea and across the warring lands that lie between. 
When we welcome them to the sisterhood of free self-governing nations, let us 
not welcome them without some fair warning as to our difficulties and problems,, 
without some suggestion as to the obstacles that lie in their path, that they may 
not make the mistake that some have made who have gone before in thinking that 
a revolution is effected by a single turn of the human wheel. The mere abdica- 
tion of a Tsar does not constitute a democracy. 

When the present revolutionary movement took its rise with the general 
strike and the massacres of twelve or thirteen years ago, an American observer 
journeyed to Russia to take note of the happenings. In a conversation with 
Tolstoy he said that he had come to remain a year or two to study the Russian 
revolution. Tolstoy said, "Come prepared to stay for fifty years." Tolstoy was 
right. We are only at the beginning of a great public movement which follows 
upon a hundred years or more of a preparation which we in the western world 
have not fully understood. The village community life of the Russian people 
has long given training, excellent, admirable training, in the affairs of govern- 
ment and domestic economy to thousands and tens of thousands of peasants with 
whom reading and writing are arts yet to be acquired. The Zemstvos, called into 
existence fifty years ago, have grown in experience and authority until as pro- 
vincial assemblies they have taken on some of the attributes of an American state 
legislature. During the past two and a half years they have been the most 
effective single instrument in equipping the Russian people to carry on the war,, 
not only in a military but in an economic sense. There again, thousands and tens 
of thousands of peasants have been trained in habits of cooperation, in methods 
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of government, in methods of accomplishing public ends through public acts, all 
of which are strangely different from passing resolutions and issuing manifestoes. 
And so when the time came and the domino could be thrown aside, it was not to 
a wholly untrained and unfamiliar people that this opportunity for self-govern- 
ment came. It was rather to a people already partially tutored in government 
and to one whose members had long, long been thinking hard about government. 
If that under which they lived was government, what could governments be for? 
Can you wholly fail to understand the men who could only answer Mr. Kennan*s 
category of crime by violence? Among 170 millions of people is it strange that 
there were some who could not wait? Is it strange that there were some who 
could not control their passions and who, stirred to the deepest resentment by 
what they saw and felt and suffered, gave way, human like, to those passions 
which could only aggravate although intended to cure ? It is not strange. There 
is a point beyond which human nature can not resist temptation, and that point 
was reached, long ago reached, under the autocracy of Russia. 

Now, I repeat, the center of gravity of the world's interest has changed. 
We follow with the greatest anxiety the daily, almost the hourly, movement of 
those magnificent armies that are standing between the American people and 
their foes on the western front in Europe. But the future of the new Europe, 
perhaps the future of humanity, is being worked out to-day while we sit here, 
on the unfamiliar banks of the Neva, the Volga, and the Vistula. If Russia holds 
firm, if her new-found political consciousness and her new-found political power 
stand the storms from within and without to which they certainly are exposed, 
the successful end of this war for liberty is in measurable sight. But if Russia 
gives way and if the whole of the eastern continent is open to those who hold 
other views and have other aims than ours, this war may last till every head in 
this hall is gray. On Russia, on free Russia, on democratic Russia, now depends 
the early and the successful issue of the war. 

Must we not then, men of letters, artists, citizens, hasten to the highest 
mountain top and call out our greeting across land and sea to those who would 
stand with us for this common cause ? Should we not hasten to call out to them 
a word of encouragement and help and warning, and to say, "We understand what 
you have gone through ; we know what the past has been. Stand firm and help 
us to make a new future that will be a new future for the United States as well 
as a new future for Russia." 

Years ago, in a striking statement, Count Muravieff said Russia was coming 
to bear upon her shoulders the new age. "We are coming," this is* his phrase, "to 
relieve the tired meiv" The Latins have had their great era ; the Anglo-Saxons 
have had their great era ; the Teutons have had their great era ; and now the Slav 
emerges into the full view of modern history and into participation with it to 
relieve the tired men. The Slav is going to come with all his unknown potentiality. 
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with all his amazing differences from what have hitherto been the western 
peoples. The Slav is going to come, bound to the west by this new social and 
political ideal and by this possession of new social and political power. 

Long ago, three quarters of a century ago, Gogol looking out on his land 
cried, "Whither art thou speeding, my Russia?" Now we think we have an 
answer to the question. Whither art thou speeding, Russia? Speeding toward 
the high places that are in possession of those human spirits who love liberty, who 
love justice, who preach and who practice righteousness, and who, with all 
their faults and stumblings and imperfections, will labor for the coming of that 
happy day when this earth shall be a better place to live in because men are all 
free and just together. That is where Gogol's Russia is speeding. 



Address to the Authors and Artists of Russia 

The Undersigned, American authors, artists, and composers, to their tri- 
umphant comrades of Russia, greeting: 

We rejoice with you in the success of the recent Revolution, by which, once 
for all, a death blow has been given to Russian autocracy by the courage, the 
devotedness, and the wise moderation of the leaders of the people, insuring to 
your great country the blessings of representative government. 

We congratulate you on this result more particularly because, like you, we are 
not merely practitioners of our several arts but citizens of the great world of 
idealism, which through the long and desperate contest for a free Russia, you 
have so nobly represented by your loyalty to the spirit of liberty. 

With you we honor the name of those great writers and other artists no 
longer living who have contributed so largely to this result by their vision and 
their courage, and whose fame will forever be a cherished possession not only 
of Russia but of America and of all the rest of civilized mankind. 

America welcomes your country to the family of the world's democracies. 
With one master stroke the leaders of the Russian people have made the greatest 
reinforcement of half a century to the cause of popular government. Your own 
contributions to this in sacrifice and wisdom are fortunate omens for the future of 
your country, and remind us that only by the vigilance of the people can their 
rights be safe-guarded against the intrigues of a reigning caste, long intrenched in 
power and secrecy. We look forward to the time when your example in throw- 
ing off the yoke of tyranny shall inspire other nations with a like resolve. 

At this moment, when America is enlisted with Russia and her intrepid allies 
in combating the last effort of autocracy to maintain its foothold against the tide 
of democratic aspiration, we extend to you the open hand of fellowship and 
pledge to you, in the cause of human freedom and brotherhood, our sympathy, 
our faith and our utmost and unremitting cooperation. 
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INTRODUCTION 

* 

Too little has been heard of the recent movements of public opinion in the 
South American countries, in so far as these movements relate to the war or 
are caused by it. It is with no small satisfaction therefore that there are here 
presented two papers, one of them descriptive of the attitude of Chile toward the 
European belligerents, and the other descriptive of the attitude of Ecuador 
toward the United States. 

ITie paper on Chile was published early in 1916. The author, Sr. Carlos 
Silva Vildosola, was born in Santiago, Chile, in 1847, and he has won high repute 
in his chosen career of journalism. For many years he was the director of El 
Mer curio, which is perhaps the leading daily of Chile. He has been honored 
by his government in various ways and he has served as a member of several 
international congresses. vSr. Silva Vildosola is at present the correspondent 
representing El Merciirio with the Allied armies. 

The paper on Ecuador was published as a pamphlet at Quito in June, 1917, 
with the title "Nuestra Actitud." The writer, Sr. Nicolas F. Lopez, is a native of 
Ecuador and colonel of artillery in the army of that country. He has lield 
several governmental posts, including that of consul at Buenos Aires. He is 
an occasional contributor to the periodical press of his own and neighboring coun- 
tries. 

Nicholas Murray Butler, 

Acting Director. 

September 6, 1917 



CHILE AND THE WAR 

By Caklos Silva Vildosola 



FOREIGN RESIDENTS 

In the statistics of European emigration to Latin America, Chile appears 
with low figures, lower even than those of the countries that have a climate and 
conditions favorable to progress less attractive to the emigrant. 

Her position of geographical isolation between the Cordillera of the Andes, 
which was penetrated by a railway in 1910 only, and the Pacific ocean, which 
had to be reached by passing through the strait of Magellan, has made Chile a 
country difficult of access. 

The climate and topography of Chile render necessary there a hard struggle 
with nature in order to wrest her agricultural and mineral treasures from her, 
which does not permit the creation of the rapid fortunes of which emigrants 
dream. 

This same isolation and this necessity for prolonged effort have made the 
Chilean race, somewhat insular in their national pride and their fanatic and 
noble attachment to their native land, distrustful of the stranger without failing 
to be hospitable and generous, and resolved to preserve the purity of their 
nationality. 

There exists in Chile a strong national sentiment, which is sure of itself, 
jealous of its preponderance in the land inhabited by its fathers, capable of 
effecting by itself the progress of the republic, and which, without disdaining 
intellectual and material commerce with other peoples, profoundly desires to 
preserve the management of its inheritance without foreign interference. 

Chilean character, as an eminent English writer, Mr. James Bryce (now 
Viscount Bryce), has remarked in a recent work, is well defined, and the unity 
and ardor of national feeling are greater than in any other country of Spanish 
America. 

According to the last census of the republic, there were in Chile in 1907, in 
a total population of 3,249,279 inhabitants, 134,524 foreigners. From this num- 
ber must be deducted, in order to appreciate the European elements, some 50,000 
Peruvians and Bolivians, who for the most part belong to the provinces annexed 
in 1881, and about 6,000 Argentines. 
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The number of residents who came from the belligerent nations engaged in 
the present war was as follows : 

fBritish '. 9,845 

Allies . ; {French 9,800 

1 Italians 13,023 

r^«4.^i -.^*^,v«e JGermans 10,724 

Central empires . ^^^^^^j^^^ ^ 33^3 

There were besides in Chile some 18,000 Spaniards, 2,000 Swiss, 1,000 
Americans, 1,700 Ottoman subjects, and insignificant groups of divers other 
nationalities. 

Those whose names occur under the denomination of Austrians are almost 
in their totality Dalmatians or from the other countries subjected by Austria- 
Hungary, who do not consider themselves bound by moral ties to the empire, 
and who left their country in order not to live under a foreign yoke. The so- 
called Turks are all Armenians or Syrians of Christian faith who are in a similar 
position with reference to Turkey. 

These statistics probably have not undergone any marked changes during 
the last eight years, as there has been no appreciable movement of immigration. 
In any case, it seems certain to me that the several groups have maintained more 
or less the same respective proportions that they had formerly. 

The national and the foreign populations of Chile increase constantly but 
slowly. In 1854, with a total population of 1,439,000 inhabitants, Chile had 
19,669 foreigners. In 1875 the total population reached 2,075,000 and the for- 
eigners, 25,199. In 1885 the number of resident foreigners increased suddenly 
on account of the annexation of the Peruvian and Bolivian provinces, and it 
amounted to 87,077, in a total population of 2,527,000. In 1895 there were 
79,056 foreigners, in a total population of 2,712,000. 

II 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH INFLUENCES 

These colonies do not represent in reality the commercial and intellectual 
relations of their respective nations with Chile. Thus, for example, the 
Spaniards constituted the most numerous colony, and our commerce of eviery 
kind with Spain has been very slight. In numerical importance the Spanish 
colony is followed by the Italian, and only within the last years have there been 
relations of any significance with Italy. 

From the beginning of her existence, Chile received the influence of France 
and England. English seamen organized the Chilean fleet; French soldiers 
fought, in the battles for independence ; French books, ideas and spirit inspired 
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the first intellecttial movements; and British principles of public liberty were 
incorporated in our national constitution. 

Public instruction was organized in accordance with ideas imported from 
France, and the generations that gave to the republic its initial character studied 
history, philosophy, law and the physical sciences in texts translated from the 
French. In this favor participated the English economists of the great liberal 
school whose doctrines were diffused throughout the country by M. Courcelle- 
Seneuil. It was in their time that a member of the Institute of France, M. 
Claude Gay, wrote the history of Chile, and another Frenchman, M. Aime 
Pissis, produced the first complete map of the country and made a study of its 
physical geography. 

The Chilean codes took their origin from the French, and our civil code, a 
masterpiece of judicial geniu^, original knowledge and wise adaptation, found 
its inspiration in the code of Napoleon. Our jurisprudence has drunk and 
drinks at French fountains. 

The harbingers of independence and the first men who in the name of 
liberty spoke to their compatriots upon political doctrines had fresh in mind 
their readings from the French theories of the eighteenth century. I-ater, 
English parliamentary procedure and the study of American democracy served 
only to modify these tendencies without altering their essential quality. 

The arts always received French influences after Chileans began to interest 
themselves in painting, sculpture and architecture. 

In music we oiye to the Italians the formation of our taste. Even the 
Spanish schools of painting were not well studied in Chile, except during recent 
years, when they have become of great benefit to us. 

Whoever visits Chilean bookshops or libraries will be surprised to find in 
the best of them a greater number of books written in the French language than 
in our own Spanish, whether they be works of science, law, history or literature. 

The French language has been compulsory in the establishments of the state 
that confer the degree of bachelor, and although during recent years it has 
given place greatly to the teaching of English and German, the Chilean youth 
continue to prefer to learn French. There hardly exists a man of any 
intellectual culture — ^professor, lawyer, physician, engineer, politician, writer — 
who can not at least read French, and who does not make use of this language 
for studv and recreation. 

France has been for Chileans the center of light, the inspirer whose intel- 
lectual manifestations have had the power to achieve universality, to spread 
through the world with a special faculty of adaptation to all the peoples of near 
or remote Latin origin. 

4 

Without doubt the number of Chileans who have been affected by English 
influence is less, because of the difficulty of the language, and the very originality 
of the British institutions and mentality, which make them assimilable with diffi- 
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culty by peoples of our origin; but its liberalism, its schools of economy, its 
literature and art have awakened great sympathy and have been the object of 
study and admiration. 

Ill 

THE GERMAN PENETRATION 

A book interesting in the extreme could be written upon the attempt at com- 
mercial and intellectual penetration which the Germans have made in Qiile under 
the auspices of their government during the last twenty-five or thirty years. 

The German colonization which the government of Chile introduced toward 
the middle of the nineteenth century in the southern province of Valdivia does 
not form a part of this movement. Those Germans were the sons of the old 
Germany divided into small kingdoms, who left their respective nations in an 
economic and political crisis, in the days in which the dreams of the liberal 
Germans, the last idealists that there were of the race, were banished to give 
place to the ideas that have produced modem Germany. 

The colonists of Valdivia, in the main agriculturalists and honest and 
laborious workers in the small industries, have lived in peace in this province 
of ours, without always teaching their language to their children who made 
of themselves true Chileans, as strangers to the imperialistic tendencies which 
they had not known, and pleased to change themselves into citizens of a modest 
and free natioij. As Lord Bryce says, in the book already mentioned, and in 
a form that it is better not to translate: "they have settled down and have 
become completely domesticated." 

The work of penetration began with the professors contracted for by the 
government of Chile, as they have had different opportunities during thirty odd 
years, although it became intensified and was adjusted to a plan only upon the ar- 
rival in Chile some years later of a numerous group of German officers engaged as 
instructors for the army by General Komer, a German ex-captain, who after 
passing some years in Chile, had come to be, thanks to his intervention in the 
civil war of 1891, the supreme arbiter of the military institutions of Chile. 

The government of Chile and its counselors followed in this respect the 
fashion of the day. The war of 1870 had awakened in all the world, even in 
France itself, an interest in everything German: sciences, pedagogy, military 
methods, commercial and industrial systems. They were the days in which 
French authors discoursed upon the inferiority of the Latin races, and people 
sought to discover the secret of the superiority of the Anglo-Saxons. A great 
frozen wind of discouragement, of self-distrust, passed over the world that was 
engendered by Rome. 

Almost simultaneously with the arrival in Chile of those splendid elements 
of propaganda, German banks were established in the country, the number of 
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great commercial firms of that nationality was increased, the category of the 
legation of Germany in Chile was raised, — ^until then often in charge of con- 
suls who exercised the function of charges d'affaires, — ^an active diplomacy to 
interest German merchants in Chilean business was undertaken, and the interest 
which the emperor, the government and the people of Germany felt in Chile was 
proclaimed with all formality. 

Very few Chilean students took advantage of the facilities which the Ger- 
man universities offered them. If indeed a few young physicians went to per- 
fect their studies in them, they did not on this account fail to hasten to Paris, 
or to visit the English hospitals. Nevertheless, many officers of the army were 
sent to the German schools and regiments. 

The action of the military instructors in Chile was more fruitful for Ger- 
many than that of the professors. These latter had a more restricted field, and 
they did not possess all the liberty that they might have desired in order to 
apply their methods and spread their tendencies. The resistance of the national 
elements was great, and it was exercised in the schools with a freedom that it 
could not have in the army. 

The militant Catholics saw in the work of these Protestant and free-thinking 
professors a danger for the religious unity of the nation, and they ardently com- 
bated them. Perhaps on this account the professors found support among the 
liberal elements. Yet there were not wanting men of very advanced ideas and 
free of all prejudice, like the celebrated poet and teacher, don Eduardo de la 
Barra, who waged an energetic and continuous campaign in the press and in 
their chairs against the German professors. In his brilliant pamphlets, models 
of elegance in form and in causticity, de la Barra qualified as "German en- 
chantment" the effort which the authorities exerted to make contract for new 
instructors of that nationality. 

In the army, over which General Kroner exercised an unlimited authority, 
the work was easier, and it was a very rapid, violent and sudden transforma- 
tion, thanks to the activity of the Germans and to the intelligence of the Chileans 
who have a marked faculty for assimilation and an innate liking for things 
military. 

The Prussian regulations were translated and applied, the military life was 
changed to its foundations, and it was all done with an unheard of precipitancy, 
without adapting, without ascertaining if it was best or not for the country, by 
means of copying mechanically. On a certain good day the Chileans beheld 
their soldiers uniformed in Prussian tunics, with green, red and yellow borders, 
with many adornments and much gold braid, dark heads covered with helmets 
terminating in a point, file past with that parade step which caricature has 
made known throughout the world. 

This exact reproduction of the regulations, the methods, the uniforms and 
even the utensils for the use of the army facilitated the other aspect of the re- 
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form, which consisted in the acquirement by the government of Chile, in Germany, 
of whatever might be necessary for the army, from the Krupp cannon and Mauser 
rifles, to the shoes for the horses and the cloth of divers colors with which the 
soldiers should clothe themselves according to the Prussian usage and tradition. 

Protests were not wanting. A group of generals, veterans of glorious cam- 
paigns, was sent into retirement as a punishment for having murmured against 
a reform that seemed at the very least imprudently precipitate. 

Later, and in proportion as the German instructors returned to their coun- 
try, the Chilean officers accomplished a very intelligent work of adaptation, which, 
although it preserved the general spirit of the German methods, had much 
that was original, that was appropriate to the people of Chile. The reform 
is losing little by little the character which the servile imitation, made under 
pressure in the first years, gave it. 

In the meanwhile the national spirit was awakened in the country, and 
there was visible a reaction against the tendency to import into Chile a culture 
so opposite to the national genius, so foreign to its tradition^, so impregnated 
with fundamental principles contrary to those that ought to serve as the basis 
of our own democracy. Both in the intellectual realms and among the laboring 
class a well matured nationalism began to oppose itself to the imitation of 
Germany. 

The first professors who reached Chile twenty years ago came upon their 
own initiative, and they were selected by the agents of the government of Chile. 
Many of them are still in the country to which they have linked their destiny,, 
and in which they have wrought a good work ; and they are men worthy of esteem. 

After Germany began to unfold in a more open manner her plan of domina- 
tion, of absorption, of universal conquest, every time the government of Chile 
desired to make a contract with some German, it had to address itself to the 
government of the empire, and it was the government of Grermany that chose the 
individuals designated to come to our country in the capacity of military in- 
structors, professors or civil engineers of railways. 

Results were very varied. Many of the new-comers worked as political and 
commercial agents of Germany. Instead of trying to adapt themselves to the 
national spirit and respecting the idiosyncracies of our race, as the first pro- 
fessors had done, whose service to public instruction in Chile no one would 
dare to deny, these other direct representatives of the policy of the empire sought 
to override all and to dominate without hindrance. 

A saving instinct produced manifestations of resistance on the part of the 
Chilean elements, and these with practical results. 

A professor under contract to organize the Instituto de Anatomia Patolo- 
gica, to whom all conceded competency in his branch, was compelled to return 
to Germany because neither the Chilean professors nor the students could tol- 
erate his insolence. An engineer, to whom had been confided the general direc- 
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tion of the railways, had to retire because of an absolute inability to adapt 
himself to the character and ways of the Chileans. In neither case did resistance 
spring from a blind opposition to a foreigner : the former was replaced with felici- 
tous success by an Italian professor and the latter by a Belgian engineer who 
remained for many years in charge. 

In the midst of their commercial advance, which was great in Chile, as it 
was everywhere else; with the prestige of their military triumphs of 1870, the 
origin of the fashion of imitating whatever was German; in spite of the effica- 
cious activities of the military instructors and the visits of the Chilean officers 
to Germany; in spite of their professors, among whom, as I repeat, there have 
been men who could boast of a general popularity; and although there were 
many Chileans who admired the Germanic power of organization, the Germans 
have never been able to penetrate the Chilean soul. 

The agents of the plan of penetration were not able by all effort to under- 
stand the national character or to adopt themselves to its needs ; they showed on 
many occasions an offensive pride; and not infrequently they wounded Chilean 
sensibilities by the exhibition of a consciousness of superiority that was but 
slightly justified. 

We Chileans recognize that the modernizing of our army was a useful, 
necessary and patriotic task. We do not yet understand clearly how much of it 
was due to the foreign instructors and how much to the more rapid, clear and 
assimilating intelligence of the Chilean officers who have improved the reform by 
means of a well reasoned adaptation. We find much in German pedagogy that is 
worthy of study, although we have not been able to adopt its methods en bloc, 
because they are opposed to the character and orientation oi our race. 

We have distrusted, however, because back of all this military and peda- 
gogical labor, back of the banks, the lines of navigation, the industries and the 
contracts with the state, we have discerned an absorbing, dominating policy, 
which desired to subject the country to its exclusive influence, which sought 
to Prussianize it, forgetful of its character, its tradition, the genius of its race 
and its well established prerogatives of nationality. 

IV 

COMMERCE WITH THE BELLIGERENTS 

During many years the commerce of Chile was principally in the hands of 
the British. They established the first lines of navigation, the railways, the 
banking systems, the great importing and exporting houses. 

The center of our finances has been and continues to be London, in which 
market Chile has always found an easy credit, which was the merited recom- 
pense of the scrupulous seriousness with which our government has fulfilled its 
obligations. Only during these later years has there been any interest in turning 
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to Berlin, after the insistent solicitations of the agents of the imperial govern- 
ment, but the result has been limited to small and restricted operations. 

Next in order after the British came the French commerce, which occupied 
for many years the second place in our commercial statistics. When sail navi- 
gation still had a certain importance, the French ships, if they did not pre- 
dominate along the American coast of the Pacific, were at least very plen- 
tiful, and some of the great ship-owners of Bordeaux accumulated there their 
large fortunes. 

In the last twenty-five or thirty years two new factors have appeared in the 
commerce of Chile: these are Germany and the United States, profoundly dif- 
ferent in their methods, but alike in the vigorous thrust with which they launch 
their efforts for the conquest of markets. 

The Germans have organized their commerce as a part of their general 
policy of domination, in harmony with their intellectual influence, their diplo- 
macy and the direct action of their government. The Americans have displayed 
marvelous individual energy in which the lack of tradition gave them stupen- 
dous liberty and originality. 

In the latest statistics that I have at hand, those of 1912, the imports of 
Chile stand in the following order: Great Britain, Germany, the United States, 
France, Peru, the Argentine Republic, India, Belgium, Australia, Italy, Spain, 
and then some forty different countries that show insignificant figures. 

Great Britain, without including her colonies, sent to Chile thirty-one per 
cent, of what our country imported from abroad; Germany, twenty-seven; the 
United States, thirteen; and France, five. 

German progress has been made for a long time at the expense of British 
commerce, as well as of French, which had existed in much greater proportions. 
In the last ten or twelve years the appearance of the United States, without 
hindering the German advance, has caused French commerce to subside to the 
fourth place and has diminished that of the British. 

The comparison of imports for the years 1911 and 1912 is curious, and it 
probably offers instructive features as to the general trend. The values are 
indicated in Chilean pesos which at par ar^ rated at eighteen pence: 

1911 1912 

Great Britain 111,767,889 105,751,459 

Germany 89,598,552 90,751,060 

United States 43,221,833 46,044,771 

France 18,990,996 19,893,317 

The exports reached similar figures. The four great purchasers buy the 
products of Chile more or less in the same proportion as that in which they sell 
to her their own. 
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Great Britain takes forty per cent, of the total exports of Chile; Germany, 
twenty; the United States, seventeen; and France, five. The following are the 
comparative statistics of exports for the years 1911 and 1912, in which the con- 
siderable advance of the United States is worthy of mention : 

1911 1912 

Great Britain • 145,913,120 150,996,163 

Germany 71,780,194 76,878,617 

United States 53,566,939 67,163,193 

France 16,068,983 21,009,780 

It is curious that French commerce has undergone in recent years a slight 
increase, although there are no French lines of navigation to Chile, nor French 
banks in the country, nor is there much effort on the part of the French govern- 
ment to develop this market. 

I omitted the very low figures of the commerce of Japan and Italy, which 
have no importance as a means of demonstrating the commercial relations of 
Chile with the belligerents prior to the war. 



OPINION PRECEDING THE WAR 

Before the war there was among the intellectual and governing elements of 
Chilean society a great and profound affection for France, for her culture, 
her history, her civilization, contact with which had helped us to achieve the 
progress of the republic. As I have said, generation after generation had been 
formed under the almost exclusive influences of French culture. 

These sympathies had penetrated even to the depths of the popular masses, 
with which the French residents lived traditionally in harmony and mutual 
understanding. 

Neither the political relations of the governments, which were courteous 
but cold, nor the commercial, which were relatively limited, corresponded to 
this regard based upon an intellectual and moral sympathy. 

In the later years, it is necessary to say it, the political life of France, which 
we in Chile probably saw disfigured by the exaggerations of the French press 
itself, had awakeaied in some people, sincere admirers of France, a pessimistic 
impression regarding that republic. The politico-religious agitation, which ac- 
companied and followed the approval of the laws that separated the church 
and the state, produced not only among the conservatives, but even among 
many Chilean liberals, a painful effect. 

Great Britain enjoyed in our country the enthusiastic admiration that her 
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political institutions merited, and the ample democratic evolution which was 
observed developing in that country was followed with lively interest. The 
Englishmen resident among us were highly esteemed, and they were looked upon 
as fine factors of progress, although the sympathy which they enjoyed did not 
reach the frank popularity and intimate fusion of the French. 

Both nationalities presented themselves to us as cooperators in our progress, 
as contributors to our riches and well-being, without either of them ever letting 
us behold any of those ambitions which arouse suspicions in a weak country; 
for their policy, as much that of the British as of the French, far from being 
invasive and absorbing, was rather neglectful of the interests they could have 
developed in Chile. 

We have already explained with what reluctant sentiments the Chileans wel- 
comed the German penetration, of the plan of which as a whole, it may be said 
in passing, account was not yet taken in the country. On the one hand, there 
were admiration for their methods and the irresistible vigor with which they 
applied them, gratitude for the work effected in the army and seduction by that 
force which levels obstacles ; on the other, there was a vague disquietude, a kind 
of popular instinct, that caused us to resist Germanization and to desire that in 
Chile there should be less German activity. 

If the Germans had not learned to know us, neither had we succeeded in 
imderstanding them. The profound difference of the races, the oppositeness of 
their essential ideals, the distance between a republic very liberal inits institutions, 
and a militarist and authoritarian empire, the difficulty of the language, all con- 
tributed, in spite of the excessive labor of her agents, to the German nation 
being for us an enigma that only the war has permitted us completely to decipher. 

In order to set forth in all its reality this resume of the feelings with 
which the belligerents were regarded in Chile, before the war, it is proper to 
mention that in our country there has been developed during recent times a 
pessimistic impression as to the friendship we might expect from the European 
nations in general. They were all accused, not even excepting our mother 
Spain, of judging ill of us, of not giving us the place of which we believed 
ourselves worthy, of confounding Chile, a nation of order and one whose history 
may be examined without finding in it anything to put to the blush, with other 
republics that have been wont to furnish material for comic opera and light song. 

Literature, art, the press, the impressions gathered by the many Chileans 
who have returned from Europe, confirmed this feeling, fruit in part of an 
understandable national vanity, but justified to an extent by the defective in- 
formation which in general has existed regarding Spanish America. 

In recent years the work of the "Groupement des Universites et Grandes 
ficoles de France,'* the Comite France-Amerique and some Spanish organiza- 
tions have tended to produce a wholesome and mutually advantageous reaction. 
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VI 

AT THE .OUTBREAK OF THE WAR 

At the time of the publication of the first telegrams that announced the 
declaration of war and the invasion of Luxembourg and Belgium by the German 
army, there spread over Chile a great wave of perturbation, and it may be said 
that the Chileans were rare who had the right to proclaim themselves neutral in 
the deplhs of their consciences. 

Each one took the side toward which his S3anpathies, the tendencies of his 
spirit and the doctrines upon which he had based his culture, inclined him. 

Material considerations or the interests of commerce and industry in no 
wise entered into this perturbation. Chileans comprehended from the first moment 
that they were in the presence of the frightful clash of two forms of civilization, 
of two ways of understanding progress, of two fundamental doctrines that affect 
all humanity. 

At the beginning, German propaganda was very active, and it adopted a 
violent tone that soon must do it much harm. There appeared special news- 
papers designed to prove the justice with which the Germanic empire launched 
'upon Europe the machine of its military organization. The admiration that 
many people in Chile felt for the Germany army, which they had known only in 
times of peace, and upon which the Chilean army had been modeled, was ex- 
ploited as extensively as possible. 

Some went so far as to try to make the Chilean army, whose popularity in 
the country is well merited, appear as the center of German propaganda, and 
with this object the German agents brought out a newspaper, the editing of 
which was entrusted to two Spaniards, and which bore the deceptive title of 
La Gaceta Militar, designed to create the belief outside of Chile that it was 
an organ of the army. 

It became necessary to make known outside of Chile the true character of 
this publication, which in its day created much talk. In the republic these ex- 
planations were unnecessary, since to no one would it occur to believe that there 
could be officers in our army involved in such an undertaking, which would have 
been contrary to their elementary duties and to the primary interests of their land. 

The Chilean press adopted a reserved and serene attitude, as would be 
proper in a neutral country and one in which lived citizens of all the belligerent 
countries. Our dailies have even carried too far their respect for the feelings 
of the groups of foreigners who reside in Chile. This and a desire to do jus- 
tice, to form a proper opinion of their own, to give room for fair play, as the 
English call it, caused the Chilean dailies — I refer to the press that infiuences 
opinion — ^to appear colorless at the beginning of the war. 

In some of them were accepted, on the part of one or the other side, col- 
laborations which started controversies or replies to the opinions of the cor- 
respondents of these dailies. 
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If it is true that they did not make many editorial comments, the Chilean 
dailies, on the other hand, received abundant European news, all that the cen- 
sorship permitted, by extending as far as possible their ordinary services of tele- 
graphic information, some of which are excellent. 

When too the postal communications, disturbed during the first days of 
the war, became regular, there began to be published the documents relating to 
the war, the official notes regarding its origin, information about the German 
campaign in Belgium and the north of France, and the official details as to the 
treatment accorded to the civil populations. At the same time numerous 
Qiileans, who had been in Paris or London when hostilities broke out, re- 
turned to Chile, and there appeared letters from Chilean correspondents who 
followed here the course of events. 

The violation of the neutrality of Luxembourg and Belgium, the compari- 
son of the documents of the German chancellery with those published by the 
Allies, the war methods adopted by the German army in Flanders and France, 
produced in Chile unanimous indignation. Not a Chilean voice was lifted, in so 
far as I know, to justify these deeds. The defense attempted by the German 
propaganda found no echo. By the end of 1914 Chilean opinion had oriented 
itself, and it was now felt that the majority of the country recognized that 
Germany was responsible for the war, and that her way of conducting it was 
a negation of the essential principles of civilization. 

Nevertheless, the complete consciousness of the human significance of the 
struggle was not yet formed. The German propaganda was very powerful and 
that of the Allies weak. 

However, the Germans by their own acts were about to take on themselves 
the task of making it felt in Chile that their triumph would be a danger for all 
the peoples of the globe who aspired to live free and be respected. 

VII 

THE CAMPAIGN OF THE GERMAN CRUISERS 

The war had thrown Chile into a profound economic crisis. For some years 
prior, the economic organism of the country was tnuch debilitated and had lacked 
the power of resistance. The European conflict paralyzed all our commerce. 
The exportation of nitrate of soda, which brings to the state the larger part of 
its revenues, was suddenly interrupted. Thousands of workmen who had been 
employed in the extraction, elaboration and shipment of nitrate were out of 
work. The farmers of the central and southern regions were without markets 
for their products. The merchants found their European credits withdrawn 
and the transmission of merchandise suspended. The value of Chilean money 
in exchange fell to the borders of disaster. The cost of living increased in enor- 
mous proportions. 

This crisis would not have been so grave, and would have been of short 
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duration, if there had not entered the circumstance that the larger part of 
the German war vessels which had not taken refuge in the canal of Kiel was 
gathered in the southern Pacific, where they began to disturb the traffic of the 
British merchant marine, which in the main carried the commerce of Chile. 

These cruisers, effectively aided by the Grermans resident in Chile, dis- 
covered a way of receiving coal and provisions, violating at each step the 
neutrality of Chile, making light of the vigilance of the little Chilean squadron, 
and interrupting completely all maritime activity in our seas. 

It was not a very difficult undertaking, as the coast of Chile has a length 
of four thousand kilometers, sparsely populated and broken up toward the south 
into a labyrinth of passages, islands and fjords entirely deserted, which afford 
excellent refuge for vessels embarked upon a campaign of this kind. 

The Allies had at that time very deficient forces in the Pacific, and even the 
first that the English sent were totally inadequate, and they suflfered a grave 
reverse. 

This campaign of the German cruisers brought Chile a loss of many millions 
of pesos, great popular misery, the disorganization of her principal industries, 
and, what is worse, the humiliation of powerlessness to make her neutrality re- 
spected against an enterprise that respected nothing. 

The European cabinets did not understand at the beginning what was taking 
place on these coasts, which can be explained perfectly by the urgency and 
extraordinary character of the circumstances. The press of the Allies was un- 
just toward the government and the people of Chile. By good fortune the 
British chancellery soon obtained complete information, and it recognized the 
good faith with which our authorities struggled, in the midst of enormous 
difficulties, against the German outrages. 

It would have been a miracle if the government of Chile had been able to 
prevent absolutely such violations of her neutrality, with her small and inadequate 
navy, with so extended a coast, unpeopled and broken, against the desperate 
character of the campaign of the Germanic cruisers. 

The solution was found by the British squadron that destroyed the cruisers 
in the combats off the Falkland islands and Juan Fernandez. From that day 
Chile began to regain her commercial and industrial activity, and afterward she 
succeeded in reestablishing normsJ conditions as far as this was possible during 
the war. 

VIII 

THE EVOLUTION 

Having felt to the quick the effects of the attitude of Germany toward 
the weak peoples, and having seen on our own coast how she trampled upon 
law and violated neutrality, constituted for Chileans an object lesson that was 
very efficacious and well utilized. 

Even the admirers of Germany — those who had placed in doubt or had 
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attributed to exaggerations, the public documents and the transmitted versions 
regarding affairs in Europe, and those who went most into ecstasies over the 
German organization they had studied in the time of peace — comprehended 
the danger that a power with such methods and such a mentality constituted for 
Chile, as for all the peoples resolved to preserve their liberty and sovereignty 
by adjusting their acts to the public law of nations. 

The pressure of Chilean opinion unfavorable to Germany began to be felt 
with vigor. German propaganda lowered its tone, at the same time that that 
of the Allies achieved a better organization. Information of all kinds that tended 
to reveal the true character of the war was multiplied. 

Some of the dailies, like El Mercurio, without ceasing to be respectful to 
the last extreme of the sentiments of all the foreigners resident in Chile, which 
the traditional hospitality of the country required, did not disguise their sympathy 
with the cause of the Allies. El Diario Ilustrado, of conservative tendencies, but 
not the official organ of that party, assumed a reserved attitude, that seemed to 
be rather an effort not to commit itself before the public, in which it divined 
opposing opinions, than a lack of conviction of its own. 

The only important daily which at the beginning might have been charged 
with being Germanophile, La UniSn, the organ of the conservative and clerical 
party, perceptibly modified its tone, and gave utterance to expressions of pity for 
Belgium and of protest against certain German acts. A curious coincidence 
within the Chilean ministerial movements made it necessary that statesmen bound 
to the conservative party by political attachments, such as the sefiores Salinas 
and Villagas, should be the ones who were compelled to take action against the 
violations of the neutrality of Chile committed by the Germans, and that it 
should be a young and distinguished member of the conservative party, the 
senor Lira, who was obliged to declare in a note to the German legation in 
Santiago, that he would hold no further parley upon any subject whatsoever 
until the German government replied to the various demands which the govern- 
ment of Chile had presented several months before. 

Finally, the campaigns of the submarines and Zeppelins, the destruction 
of innocent lives, the death of hundreds of civilians — old m6n, women and 
children — who were traveling in merchant vessels or sleeping in their homes in 
open cities at a great distance from the theater of war, completed the indignation 
of Chilean public opinion. The sinking of the Lusitanta was unanimously con- 
demned by the Chilean press without exception, as were the repetitions of that act. 

At the end of a year and a half of war, the points upon which the majority 

of Chileans seem to have reached an agreement may be defined with more 

precision. 

The most of the people of Chile recognize that there are juridical reasons 
in the interest of civilization and humanity, in defense of the constituent principles 

of all democracies, and in order to save from destruction the Latin civilization 
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to which we belong, for desiring the triumph of the Allies and the suppression 
of German militarism. 

A consensus has been reached regarding certain fundamental points that 
may be summed up in the following manner: 

1. That Germany provoked this war when it suited her, after having pre- 
pared her people during a labor of forty years, by means of an education and 
an organization whose only object was to attack Europe for the purpose of 
conquest. 

2. That a mentality like hers, capable of subjecting an entire nation, with 
a view to aggression and conquest, is opposed to modern ideas of liberty, human 
fraternity and moral progress. 

3. That the triumph of a nation which proclaims military necessity as a suffi- 
cient reason for violating treaties, in which might is set up as the only source of 
authority, in which their essential liberties are denied to nations, would be the 
greatest peril that could be encountered by modern democracies and all those 
principles upon which American independence was established. 

4. That all the methods heralded by German writers, sanctioned in their 
milita^ry regulations and applied in the campaigns of 1914—15, are contrary to 
the notions of humanity which Christianity diffused through the world, and do 
violence to the engagements entered into by civilized peoples to remove from 
war the elements of useless and barbarous cruelty of the primitive, ages. 

5. That there exists at the heart of this struggle a conflict between the 
two philosophical and political' tendencies that have disputed for the domination 
of peoples and the inspiration of their movements: one based upon right and 
the other upon force ; one upon liberty and the other upon subjection ; one upon 
fraternity and the other upon hatred cultivated as a sacred and almost mystical 
principle. 

I think I am not mistaken in saying that upon these fundamental questions 
Chilean opinion is in agreement. It is so by an overwhelming majority, although 
there are not wanting some persons who think in a different manner. 

In all countries there exist admirers of force and its transitory successes, 
whatever their moral significance. There are scattering elements in the diverse 
classes of society to which invasion and the destruction of cities and lives seem 
to be a sign of superiority. The primitive philosophy of the caveman still has 
its partisans. 

There are not wanting in Chile persons who have not lost their admiration 
for what is called German organization and the galvanizing power of its methods. 
Not all have set themselves the task of examining the results which this organi- 
zation produces when it is applied to the exclusive service of a brutal force and 
an ambition that recognizes no moral barriers. 

Perhaps the most of those who in Chile are still friendly to the German 
cause are to be found among the clergy and the militant Catholics, although 
indeed they are not the more cultured and better informed. 
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At the beginning of the war many members of the Chilean clergy suffered 
the same perturbation of judgment as that in which the Spanish clergy still 
remains: they believed that in this war the Germanic en^pire was an instrument 
of Providence to chastize France for having expelled the religious orders. 

This interpretation, somewhat loose and of doubtful orthodoxy, involved a 
cruel injustice to Catholic Belgium and the. millions of fervent French and 
English Catholics. However, this was not wholly the fault of those who 
. adopted, in a spirit of thoughtlessness, the "old German God," whom the Emperor 
William invoked so often in his first pronouncements. The Vatican, we all know, 
did not in those days have a clear and definite policy. Stories were current, 
exploited by the German propaganda, that kept the Catholic peoples among 
the Allies in painful disquietude. Men of great religious faith asked them- 
selves if they were obliged to choose between their patriotic sentiment and 
submission to a Roman policy which, in the midst of the most perfect orthodoxy, 
they might consider erroneous. 

The clergy of Chile understood the danger, even before the Vatican had 
given indications that it would not link the interests of Catholicism with the 
empire, an ally of Mohammedanism, which destroyed churches and shot priests 
in Flanders, while her agents in Asia and Africa preached a holy war upon 
Christianity. 

On the other hand, neither before nor afterward did the clergy or the 
Catholics who sympathized with the German cause give public expression to their 
sentiments. Their official organ, as I have said already, showed that it did not wish 
to be considered Germanophile. What is more important, not a few respectable 
priests and distinguished men of intellectual worth, professors and professionals, 
refused to conceal their convictions, which were entirely favorable to the Allies. 
One of the most eminent professors of the Catholic University of Santiago, don 
Juan Enrique Concha, who with so much brilliancy occupied the chair of social 
economy, has in recent publications exhibited his sympathy with the Allies and 
his conviction that they uphold a just cause, and he has shown his especial 
admiration for France, whose economic schools have been the object of his 
study for several years. 

IX 

FUTURE PROBLEMS 

From the juridical and moral point of view, the Chileans are profoundly 
interested in the form in which the European forces that are to-day in conflict 
will be rearranged, and the principles of law that will be applied to the new 
Europe. 

A country, young, weak, democratically constituted, as ours is, requires for 
its future free development that the principle of nationality, as it has been pro- 
claimed by the Allies, be put into practice in the solution of the problems to 
which war gives rise. 
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We could wish that there should result from this war solid guaranties that, 
in the future, public international law shall not be violated, that treaties shall again 
constitute a secure basis of relations between peoples, and that it shall not be 
necessary to consider force as the only pledge of security for a nation that provokes 
no one. We need, in fine, that Europe, victorious over militarism, shall guarantee 
to humanity that the case of Belgium shall not be repeated. 

In their economic aspects, the results of the war disquiet us. From Europe 
we have not only received culture and the principles of law, but commerce, 
capital and immigration. 

The sooner the economic energies of Great Britain, France and the other 
European countries with which we need to make an exchange of products, be 
recovered, the better for us. Our markets need to be open to all, and to all we 
need to offer the products of our soil. 

We hope that the reaction which will follow the war will awaken in Europe 
a particular interest in the nitrate of soda of Chile, which agriculture will need 
to intensify its production, in order to regain the wealth lost. Germany has 
declared a sort of war upon our product, and has announced officially that she 
no longer needs it, as she obtains the same results with her chemical fertilizers 
and nitrogen extracted from the air. We desire to believe that the rest of the 
countries will continue to give the preference to the natural Chilean product. 

What will be the condition of the great money markets of London and 
Paris after the war? Here is a problem that interests us. We need capital,' 
and up to the present we have secured it in those countries upon satisfactory terms. 

The financial recovery of both these great powers, after the gigantic efforts 
they are making for their defense, is an immediate Chilean interest. 

It may be supposed that the war, in the first years after the signing of peace, 
will throw great masses of Europeans upon America. We ought to be very cau- 
tious in the selection of these elements, many of which can be for us a valuable 
addition, in order that others may not come to us who will be stumbling-blocks in 
the way of our development. Chilean laws grant in this respect an absolute 
liberty. There exists in our country no limitation or restriction upon immigration. 
The war has revealed that an injection of considerable masses of foreigners from 
nations with imperialistic ambitions constitutes a serious menace for the people 
that receives them into its bosom with excessive generosity^ It will be necessary 
to establish conditions for the entrance of foreigners into Chile in a manner which, 
without departing from the liberal policy we have followed, may shield us from 
other evils. 

Until now the disturbances which the war introduced into European commerce 
and industries have benefited the United States, which continues to develop with 
greater success than ever before its activity in the American markets. It is 
possible that these same circumstances may facilitate the introduction of Ameri- 
can capital into our country, now that New York is able to gather abundant 
reserves of gold. 
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Here arises a problem which seldom has even been alluded to in Europe, 
and which it would be well to foresee and to study. 

In recent years the Pacific ocean has undergone a transformation that is 
one of the most interesting phenomena of our epoch. Previously its waters 
bathed the coasts of nations in formation and of aged countries in decadence. 
The western coast of the United States had no importance. All Spanish America 
was an undecipherable chaos. Australia and New Zealand were scarcely born, 
and Japan was beginning its marvelous resurrection. To-day all these countries 
are in their full development: they possess commerce and industries; they are 
centers of wealth or they will be shortly ; and the Panama canal puts them into 
direct and easy contact with the rest of the civilized world. 

It is not a simple fantasy, the possibility foreseen by different writers, of a 
struggle for the domination of the Pacific, in which Japan and the United States 
will be the center of aggroupments of powers. It interests Chileans to know how 
the solutions that will grow out of the present war will affect the terms of this 
problem, which concerns us intimately. 

Finally, our interest is bound up in the conclusion of the war. We desire 
peace, jusfas all the civilized nations desire it; but we want a' definitive peace 
that will settle the problems, and not a provisional one that will leave them in 
suspense. We know that if the future peace be not founded upon the destruction 
of Prussian militarism, compelling it to renounce ambitions that led it to provoke 
the war, it will be of short duration. Ehiring a truce of this nature, with Europe 
and the world menaced by a renewal of the conflict, we could not return to the 
perfect normality of our development. We prefer the continuation of the war, 
with all the injury it causes us, provided a definite solution in fact and in law 
shall be achieved. 

X 

THE LATIN IDEAL 

The war has revealed a world of ideas of which we had a presentment, 
and which draws us toward the Latin peoples of Europe with whom we have a 
community of origin, of moral interests and tendencies in culture. 

Our civilization had a purely Latin origin. It proceeded in the first place 
from Spain, and it has been essentially modified by the French influence that we 
received all through the nineteenth century. 

We can not conceive of an evolution which will carry us along paths op- 
posed to these. A people of a definite race, with a history that has permitted 
it to constitute itself into a well determined nationality, can not accept a change 
in civilization, imposed by an external influence, without denying its very being 
and renouncing its character and essential constitution. 

We are disposed to receive the influences of other countries, and to take 
from each of them that which may seem to accord best with our progress. It 
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pleases us greatly to feel that in Chile there occur those fusions of ideas in which 
diverse cultures act and react upon each other. 

There is, however, an essential basis determined by our origin and our first 
intellectual formation that none may dare to touch. The imperative, subjugating, 
absorbing form of all the Germanic penetration, as we began to feel it in our 
country and as the present war has revealed it with greater clearness, is incom- 
patible with the existence of a free nation, and it may be applied only to peoples 
that commit suicide. 

We should desire that those who are to-day the Allies may continue to 
maintain their accord after the war, for the good of humanity, and that they 
may constitute a nucleus that will be a center for the solution of many human 
problems that interest us. They would thus be the champions of the new ideal. 

Much is said regarding the renewal of the Latin ideal. The expression 
is still vague, and it will be necessary precisely to define it in words and in deeds. 
If this Latin ideal consists in respecting the principle of nationality in an 
effective form; in the diffusion of the culture which was born in Rome, and 
which has succeeded in producing the liberties that the contemporary peoples 
enjoy and long for to-day ; in the predominance of law over force ; in an effort 
to make human existence better and more beautiful ; in international cooperation 
for elevating the moral and material conditions of the life of all peoples, then the 
Latin ideal is our ideal, the ideal of our democracy. 

If the American countries are to share this ideal, the European powers 
that incarnate it must, according to my judgment, use it as the foundation of 
their future relations with the nationalities of the new continent ; they must grant 
to these nations their position in the assembly of cultured peoples; and they 
must understand that these nations are the humanity of the future, now on 
the march, and that each of them possesses a personality of its own. 

Froni Canada to the strait of Magellan, from Australia and New Zealand 
to South Africa, there is a world that was generated by Europe, and which will 
soon attain its majority. Its origins are Spanish, British and French. The 
Germanic race has shown greater capacity for the destruction of nationalities 
than for their creation. 

The policy of the future must be based upon the conviction that the progress 
of humanity can only be accomplished by an intimate, loyal and disinterested 
accord between the nations of Europe and those of this New World. Without 
an understanding, neither the political, the intellectual nor the economic life 
of Europe will be able to achieve its perfection after the war, nor will those 
nations which are now awakened to activity in every form be able to complete 
their evolution. 

The forces that are still wanting in our young American peoples, we must 
seek in Europe. The balm that will cure the wounds of the old continent, to-day 
gaping and bleeding, can only be found here beyond the seas. 



THE ATTITUDE OF ECUADOR 

By Nicolas F. Lopez 

I 

' Although the causes that led to the present war between Germany and the 
United States are well known, they deserve at least a brief rehearsal in order to 
refresh the mind regarding certain acts committed by the belligerents of the 
European war, — acts by which they made a mockery of all the principles that 
have been consecrated by international law during the last century, called the 
enlightened. 

We deem ourselves as much affected by the miseries of the Central empires 
as we are grieved by the misfortunes of the countries of the Entente. In spite 
of their exalted culture, we consider them, one and all, the victims of the glamor 
of greatness and dominion, and we believe the results of the war will justify 
Norman Angell's prophecies regarding the futility of every argument that involves 
the sacrifice of myriads of victims for the acquisition of a political domination 
that must in the end prove illusory, fantastic and contrary to the laws that 
govern the development of nations. 

On February 4, 1915, the German admiralty announced that every enemy ship 
that should be found within a war zone designated by itself would be destroyed, 
and that the neutral vessels that might be discovered in the same zone would be 
exposed to the danger of mistake and accident, owing to the use of neutral flags 
by the enemy, without regard for the lives of the passengers and crews of such 
ships. 

The consequences of these premises were seen in the immediate sinking of 
the steamships Falaba, Gushing, Arabic, Sussex and Lusitania, the last named 
with 1,198 victims, of whom 124 were North Americans. 

During the processes and protests formulated by the chancellery of the 
United States, Mr. Bryan uttered this sentence in denunciation of Germany: 
"They constitute open and grave violations of universally accepted international 
obligations." 

The effort of the belligerents to convert the free seas into mine fields and 
military zones, through which the traffic of neutrals would be impossible, reached 
the stage of an accomplished fact. This constituted one of the greatest abuses of 
public law. There was, however, an essential difference between the acts of Eng- 
land and those of Germany. The aggressions of England in the detention, search 
and capture of neutral vessels, and the submission of their merchandise to prize 
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courts, if exaggerated and abusive, are palliated by the failure to approve the 
Declaration of London, and by the fact that they prejudiced the intere^s but 
not the lives of neutrals, considered in all time as removed even from the very 
idea of attack. 

On the other hand, the conduct of the German submarines in sinking vessels 
under friendly flags, without previous warning sometimes, and at other times, 
with the sarcasm implied by the abandonment of boats hundreds of miles from 
the shore, has aroused the universal conscience, since, because of the defectiveness 
of the submarine as an instrument of capture, and its incapacity to put in safety 
the lives of crews and passengers, it ought to have been excluded from the 
concern of neutrals, and all its offensive power ought to have been concentrated 
upon the vessels of the enemy. 

This being the case, the action' of the submarines was not only an assault 
upon enemy merchandise carried in neutral vessels, but it was also destructive of 
neutral lives and property protected by neutral flags. This proceeding amounts 
to a return to the war methods of the time of the corsairs, with the aggravating 
circumstance that the boardings, onslaughts and hazards of the attacks by the 
latter gave an opportunity foi; defence, while the submarine, in the civilized days 
through which we are passing, proceeds with absolute safety and with an uncon- 
cern truly Teutonic. 

A murky German philosophy attempts to justify these iniquities by con- 
tending that the Germans are obeying the law of Prussian expediency, by them 
exalted as the reason for the existence of the world. Thus their national egotism 
is to become the arbiter of human destinies. 

Since this morality has been intensified by the declaration that the submarines 
'would sink without warning any vessel of whatsoever flag, whether it carried 
contraband merchandise or not, that might venture to navigate within the radius 
indicated ad libitum by that arbiter, it has become binding upon all, as a duty of 
human solidarity, to support the attitude of the United States in severing diplo- 
matic relations with the empire that has revived the war methods of four centuries 
ago. This support does not signify, as it can not signify, our participation in a 
war which plans national extinction and annihilation, inasmuch as the present 
military organization has enlisted in arms countries whose total destruction may 
be considered but little short of impossible. 

The breaking off of relations is but the expression of a protest, a lofty 
protest, against proceedings that put justice to shame and are an attack upon 
reason. It is the mildest and most enlightened form of reprobating the measures 
of refined cruelty practiced without discrimination in view either of friendship 
or of neutrality. 

To abstain from making this protest, which is synonymous with dignity, under 
pretext of preserving a neutrality that has already been expressly and officially 
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disregarded by the belligerent, is carrying things to the extreme of disregarding 
the very instincts of self-preservation. 

The juridical concept of neutrality differs from the popular idea of what that 
concept is. Juridical neutrality **is the condition of those states which, in time of 
war, do not take part in the struggle, and continue their peaceful relations with 
the belligerents." According to the popular idea, this concept implies an attitude 
of Mussulman indifference, isolation and total aloofness, which does not comport 
with the principles of international law. It is understood that this duty of volun- 
tary neutrality is the correlative of the law of the inviolability of neutral territory, 
and of the law of the free use of the sea as the commercial highway of the na- 
tions, subject only to the right of search and the submission of contraband to 
prize courts. 

Since the exercise of these two fundamental rights has been openly made 
light of by Germany, what other measure than the suspension of diplomatic rela- 
tions can be adopted on the part of the twenty-one American republics with re- 
gard to the empire, particularly in view of the fact that Germany has not denied lo 
the English press the insinuation which she made to the countries of the Entente 
with respect to a possible return of all the invaded territory of Belgium, Russia 
and the Balkans, provided she be given a free hand in Latin America. The rela- 
tive smallness of some of these republics in no way diminishes the principle of 
their sovereignty and independence, in virtue of which every nation invested with 
rights by international law may demand that its rights be respected and protected 
by all the other nations. This involves that all shall respect the rights of each, 
according to the fifth declaration of "The Rights and Duties of Nations," adopted 
by the American Institute of International Law. 

The essential difference in point of law between the countries of America 
and the powers of Europe inheres in the political system which operates in the 
American countries. Here democracy, incipient and even deficient, if you will, 
in some of the countries, has created a basis of equality in internal juditial rela- 
tions that may well be given a comprehensive application to juridical relations 
of an international order. 

In absolute and semi-constitutional monarchies, on the contrary, the great 
interests of the privil^ed classes compel them to look first with disdain, and then 
with a view to prevention, in case of difficulty, upon the governments and peo- 
ples that are the agents of their own destinies, and are, in short, the most obvious 
and eloquent negation of the traditional and divine rights which sustain these 
monarchies. 

Without the Colossus of the North,^ more than one Holy Alliance for the 
collection of debts from the governments of the scandalous republics of America 



1 A name often applied to the United States in the southern countries, particularly in 
Central America and in the northern countries of South America. — Translator's note. 
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would have been formed in Europe between the reigning families in which the 
thirst for dominion, honors and wealth drowns the cries of blood, and drives 
their peoples to the extermination of everything they consider opposed to the 
continuance of their privileges and the glorification of their self-interest. 

As the situation of this continent is peculiar, very peculiar, considered from 
its geographical, historical, political and social points of view, so also must 
its laws of international application be peculiar. If Pan Americanism, with the 
lineaments prefigured from the time of Monroe and Lincoln to the time of Bryan 
and Wilson, has not yet been established, it is due to the force of inertia which 
our peoples employ against the very measures that assure their liberty and pro- 
claim their rights. In a similar manner the sovereignty and independence of 
which we boast to-day, we resisted yesterday, by cooperating with the Spanish 
authorities in the reaction that sought in vain to thwart the aspirations and 
sacrifices of our national liberators. 

The proposition presented by the internationalist Alejandro Alvarez, before 
the First Pan American Scientific Congress, raised the question of the existence 
of a special American international law. After a long and illuminating discussion 
he obtained the declaration : 

The Congress recognizes that in the New World there exist problems sui 
generis, of a character completely American; and that the states of this 
hemisphere have regulated, by means of treaties of more or less general appli- 
cation, questions which interest them alone, and which although of universal 
interest, have not yet been incorporated in a universal convention. 

Since the nations of America have been invited by the illustrious President 
of the United States to make a joint and fitting protest against the conduct ot 
Germany in refusing to recognize the rights of neutrals, in an assault upon their 
lives, in the paralyzation of their commerce, and in the conversion of the expedi- 
encies of the empire, judged by the standards of that government, into the supreme 
law of civilized peoples, our attitude ought to be one of frank and decided sup- 
port of the United States, which has presented itself as the paladin of the liber- 
ties of the world against the iniquities of the great war. It should be under- 
stood that, owing to the limitation of our forces, this united support must be 
given solely for the purpose of repudiating the acts cited, which, if they be left 
to stand without protest, will become precedents and practices in the European 
law of force in its pretended contentions against the validity of American law. 

II 

Those who refer to the duties of neutrality and attribute to them a positive, 
definite and effective character, fall into a grave error. In international juris- 
prudence there hardly exists a concept of more conventional, negative and con- 
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tradictory application than that of neutrality, since its pretended rights are sub- 
ject to the restrictions imposed by the belligerents, while the amplitude of its 
obligations is determined by what they consider their expediencies. 

For this reason, Westlake has said that the obligation of neutrality does not 
exist, but that it is incumbent upon every member of the international society to 
work for a peace based upon justice; and that such a result will not be obtained 
if an attitude of indifference be adopted in the presence of abuses and crimes, 
since the perpetrators of them discover in this indifference the stimulus and even 
the applause that indefinitely prolong the hitherto unheard of proceedings. 

The complications of the passive attitude increase, if we consider that, in 
the present developments of the great war, with the passing of each day, and in 
proportion to the greatness of the nations that unite in the defence of the funda- 
mental principles of international law, it has become almost impossible to pre- 
serve the neutrality demanded by the opposing interests. The difficulty arises 
in view of the enormous extension of the prohibitive lists in respect of munitions 
of war, and of the contradictions and inconsistencies which spring from the same 
concept of neutrality. For if trade in arms and munitions, for example, be not 
considered a violation of neutrality, on the other hand, the sale of ships and ves- 
sels of whatever character is ; and while war loans are in current use and tolerated 
in neutral places, subscriptions and public collections are prohibited. 

Basing his argument on these abnormalities, Lorimer has said : "Only neces- 
sity can justify either war or neutrality, and they are not the soiu-ce from 
which we derive normal rights and duties." 

At first sight nothing appears more logical and opportune than the gathering 
of a congress of neutrals in which to define the extent of these rights and duties, 
restricted or augmented, according to the lens through which the belligerent views 
them. However, after a little reflection upon the idea and its practical results, 
the futility of the former and the Utopian and nugatory character of the latter 
are proven. 

This meeting would have to be called a Congress of Spanish-American Neu- 
trals, in case it should it should be constituted, since the United States forms an 
integral part of the great struggle. Of the countries that constitute the Latin- 
American family, Brazil, Bolivia, Cuba, Puerto Rico, the Dominican Republic and 
Haiti, for reasons known to all, have broken off relations with Germany, and 
some of them have declared war upon her. Let it not be forgotten that the atti- 
tude of these sister countries is taken against Germany only, without applying it 
to the other Central empires and allies of Germany, as is evident from the respec- 
tive notes of their chancelleries. There would be left then to form the congress 
of neutrals the remaining fifteen countries of Spanish speech, three of which are 
passing through conditions of open revolution, and in many of the others sub- 
versive tendencies may be noted. What importance would universal opinion, per- 
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turbed now by the magnitude of the war, attach to the decisions and resolutions 
of this congress, composed of nations whose governments are barely able to set 
in order their own houses ? 

In case of disobedience or a sanguinary mockery of the conclusions reached 
by tkt neutral nations, what entity or political power would guarantee the carry- 
ing out of that which might be agreed upon, or what other means than that of war 
could be utilized for extrication from the difficulty through the canons of inter- 
national law? 

If the decisions or resolutions which must by their very nature be binding 
upon the belligerents of the present war, who will put the bells, not any longer 
upon the cats, but upon the panthers and tigers that are now rending each other 
in the frightful slaughter? 

The congress of neutrals, desiring to prevent the horrors of the struggle, 
would have hastened the inclusion in it of the countries which have remained 
out of the conflict. 

It seems incredible that there should exist those who would even plan the 
formation of a congress for studies, discussions, declarations and resolutions 
that would be based upon the doctrines, speculations, theories and practices of 
international law, in the precise moments in which the table has been swept bare 
of everything of that character: from the inalienable principle of maritime 
freedom and territorial sovereignty, to the no less sacred one of faith in public 
treati^, subscribed to by the very powers which, through declaration in solemn 
act and in the presence of the majesty of their own parliaments, have made a jest 
of them. 

In spite of the passage of time, of their own political autonomy and the 
degree of culture attained by the Latin countries of America, they were admitted 
to the concert of civilized nations, which was celebrated at the Congress of the 
Hague, only by means of the good offices and the demands of the United States, 
without whose concurrence America weighs little enough in the scales of human 
destiny. 

Dominated by the prejudices which our routine of thought has accumu- 
lated against the United States of North America, we repeat daily the elegy 
of Panama, the melodrama of Cuba and Puerto Rico, the tragedy of Mexico 
(without making distinctions between the people and their governments). We re- 
frain, however, from recalling the long and shameful process of negotiations, 
warnings, blood and tears that preceded each of those dramatic climaxes which 
have not even had the power to make us profit by the experiences of others ; and, 
although the progress achieved and the advantages acquired by the peoples that 
have drawn inspiration from the spirit of American democracy, are known to us 
in detail, we forget to mention them, and we continue the tiresome recital of 
abuses and vassalage, while the pitied victims feel themselves to be happy, and 
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vote for a continuation of the regimen of bloody purification, which is necessary 
perhaps for the intensification of their culture. 

The exaggerations of what is called patriotism tend to distort public judg- 
ment, and they precipitate the abuses which are invoked in the name of necessity 
exalted as the supreme law of nations. Vital interests, and* not idealistic rhap- 
sodies, are the forces that determine international relations, although they are 
indeed all the more sincere and close in proportion to the greater ntunber of 
points of political, economic and social affinity that exist between them. If in 
the eighty-seven years of our independent life, and through the agitations of an 
internal order that Ecuador has endured in obedience to the laws of evolution, 
no friction worthy of consideration has ever been produced between the chan- 
celleries of Washington and Quito, why, in the supreme moments of the present, 
must we entertain ourselves with recriminations regarding acts that do not con- 
cern us, or much less, foment, with implacable tenacity, jealousies and hatreds 
that might work us great damage? 

Since the participation of the United States in the war was occasioned by 
causes that honor the democracy of the north, and since it means the salvation of 
the principles that inform our own political existence, it is the part of puerile in- 
justice, since we do not desire to behold in it malevolence, to attribute to selfish 
interests, to the solicitations of unbounded greed and avarice, the entrance into the 
struggle of the Colossus of the North, which, after having fed the population of 
Belgium fpr two years and a half, and after having exhausted its efforts and 
patience in favor of peace, opens its inexhaustible chests to European credit, and 
enters the war to sustain the canons of justice, democracy and imperiled right. 

The nation that carries on two-thirds of the foreign commerce, and consumes 
at present three-quarters of the exports of each and all of the countries of Amer- 
ica being now in the struggle, will it be possible to make our strict neutrality 
conform to the demands of our life and the complications of the immense stage, 
or are we to aid passively in the extermination of all those moral values that have 
prevailed in the world, as if it were a question of occurrences that do not concern 
us, or that take place among stranger and antagonistic peoples remote from our 
continent ? 

Not thus has the wise Brazilian statesmanship comprehended the case, which, 
in spite of the great German interests vested in that vast territory, has foreseen 
the perturbations of to-morrow, and has severed its relations with the empire 
that would carry its methods of force and insult to whatever point to which one 
of its subjects might betake himself. Not thus has the question been understood 
by the diplomacy of Bolivia, which has now assured for that mediterranean 
nation an outlet to the Pacific, very shortly to be visited by the superdreadnaughts 
of the Star Spangled Banner. Guatemala, Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua and 
Costa Rica, falling in with the policy of the White House, have laid the founda- 
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tions of a republico-democratic solidarity that ought to endure immovable among 
the members of the American family. 

Strict neutrality, in addition to the impossibility of maintaining it in prac- 
tice, would give proof of the mental poverty of the country that holds aloof, of 
a lack of sagacity to improve the occasion for insuring its destiny, and of the 
absence of the morality for lack of which it remains indifferent in the presence of 
the innumerable crimes perpetrated upon the persons of neutrals by the empire 
whose sovereignty alone sets bounds upon its cruelty. 

If Ecuador does not sever relations with Germany, it ought at least to decree 
a benevolent neutrality toward the United States, based upon the cordiality of 
their former relations, the similarity of their political constitutions, the growing 
importance and correlation of their commerce, and, finally, upon the high aims 
which have impelled the entrance of North America into the great struggle in 
behalf of human liberty, and which as a result will create a new social organiza- 
tion, based upon the government of the people by the people. 
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to clear up doubts and ambiguities or to correct mistakes in the text are supplied. Each 
work is accompanied by an English version made expressly for the series by a competent 
translator. James Brown Scott, Director of the Division of International Law, is tiie 
General Editor of the Gassics. 

The works listed below have appeared and are on sale; future publications will be 
announced as ready: 

ZoucHE, Richard: Juris et Judicii Fecialis, sive, Juris inter Gentes et Quaestionum de 
Eodem Explicatio. 2 vols. 1916. Price, $4.00. 

Vol. I. A Reproduction of the First Edition (1650), with portrait of Zouche. In- 
troduction by Thomas E. Holland, List of Errata, and Table of Authors, xvi — 
204 p. 



Vol. 11. Translation of the Text, by J. L. Brierly. xvii — 186 p. 

Ayala, Balthazar: De Jure et Officiis Bellicis et Disciplina Militari. 2 vols. 1912. 
Price, $7.00. 

Vol. I. A Reproduction of the Edition of 1582, with portrait of Ayala. Introduc- 
tion by John Westlake, etc. xxvii — ^226 p. 

Vol. 11. Translation of the Text, by John Pawley Bate, xvi — ^245 p. 

Vattkl, E. de : Le Droit des Gens. 3 vols. 1916. Price, $8.00. 

Vol. I. A Photographic Reproduction of Books I and II of the First Edition (1758), 
with an Introduction by Albert de Lapradelle. lix — 541 p. and portrait of Vattel. 

Vol. II. A Photographic Reproduction of Books III and IV of the First Edition 
(1758). xxiv— 376 p. 

Vol. III. Translation of the Edition of 1758 (by Charles G. Fenwick), with trans- 
lation (by G. D. Gregory) of Introduction by Albert de Lapradelle. Ixxxviii — 
398 p. 

Rachel, Samuel: De Jure Naturae et Gentium Dissertationes. Edited by Ludwig von 
Bar. 2 vols. 1916. Price, $4.00. 

Vol. I. A Reproduction of the Edition of 1676, with portrait of Rachel, Introduction 
by Ludwig von Bar, and List of Errata. 16a — ^x — 335 p. 

Vol. II. A Translation of the Text, by John Pawley Bate, with Index of Authors 
Cited. 16a — iv — 233 p. 

Textor, Johann Wolfgang: Synopsis Juris Gentium. Edited by Ludwig von Bar. 
2 vols. 1916. Price, $4.00. 

Vol. I. A Reproduction of the First Edition (1680), with portrait of Textor, Intro- 
duction by Ludwig von Bar, and List of Errata. 28a — ^vi — 148 — 168- p. 

Vol. II. A Translation of the Text by John Pawley Bate, with Index of Authors 
Cited. 26a— V— 349 p. 

Victoria, Franciscus A: Relectiones: De Indis and De Jure Belli. Introduction by 
Ernest Nys. Translated by John Pawley Bate. 475 p. Price, $3.00. 

PUBLICATIONS OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 

Ikstitut Am^ricain de Droit International. Historique, Notes, Opinions. 1 — 153 p. 
1916. Price, $1.00. 

The American Institute of International Law : Its Declaration of the Rights and 
Duties of Nations. By James Brown Scott, President. 1 — 125 p. 1916. Price, 
$1.00. The same in French. 1916. Price, $1.00. 

Le Droit International de l'Avenir. Par Alejandro Alvarez, Secretaire General. 1 — 153 p. 
1916. Price, $1.00. 

The Recommendations of Habana Concerning International Organization. By James 
Brown Scott, President 1—100 p. 1917. Price, $1.00. 



Pamphlets 

The Declaration of the Rights and Duties of Nations of the American Institute of 
International Law. Address of Elihu Root, President of the American So- 
ciety of International Law, at its Tenth Annual Meeting, April 27, 1916, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1 — 10 p. 
The same in French. 
The same in Spanish. 
The same in Portuguese. 
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